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BRITAIN 


It has been said that every 
nation has the Government it 
deserves: the saying is, gen- 
erally speaking, equally true 
whether applied to the author- 
ities which direct, or the forces 
which defend, a country’s des- 
tinies. In other words, the 
efficiency of a nation’s armed 
forces is approximately com- 
mensurate with the money 
spent, the personnel supplied, 
and the interest and sympathy 
evinced towards them by the 
people at large. 

Judged from this stand- 
point Great Britain undoubt- 
edly possesses an army many 
times as good as she deserves 
to have. 

This may seem a hard say- 
ing, a sweeping assertion. The 
following pages are devoted to 
an attempt to prove it. 

In the opening paragraph 
sympathy has been mentioned 
last. But inasmuch as it is 
the fountain whence flow men, 
money, and other practical 
means of support, it is the first 
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AND HER ARMY. 


point demanding our atten- 
tion. 

The writer of these lines 
—the son of a civilian —re- 
ceived his early education in 
an atmosphere entirely un- 
military. Visits to relatives 
in a garrison town and the 
narratives of various wars 
aroused in him an interest and 
enthusiasm which have never 
flagged, but rather increased 
during youth, early manhood, 
and into middle life. Upon 
such a mentality the general 
bearing of the people towards 
a much-loved calling could not 
but produce resentment and 
regret, coupled with a desire to 
defend it from the frequent and 
unjust attacks levelled at it. 

Earnest were the remon- 
strances from the writer’s re- 
latives, friends, and teachers 
when his intention to serve the 
Queen became known. “So 
you have been seduced by the 
attractions of a red coat,” 
quoth a schoolmaster, nettled 
at the defection of one whom 
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he had regarded as a “ proba- 
bility ” for a scholarship at the 
university. ‘“ You are adopt- 
ing a profession suitable only 
for rich and idle young men,” 
saidalawyer. ‘Onno account 
shall my daughters marry 
soldiers or even enter a garrison 
town,” thus spoke about the 
same time a clerical acquaint- 
ance, whose attitude is that of 
many civilians to-day. In fact, 
the demeanour of people and 
Parliament towards the army 
then and now may be summed 
up as “ grudging toleration.” 

The contemptuous indiffer- 
ence prevailing at ordinary 
times is tinged by a vague 
suspicion of militarism, which 
assumes a sharper form when 
some soldiers less “idle” and 
“stupid” than the rest rouse 
themselves to advocate a much- 
needed reform or point to some 
impending danger. 

Here are a few examples— 

A cathedral dignitary of a 
city with which the writer is 
connected, when speaking in 
July 1913, on a public occasion, 
of Britain’s defensive forces, re- 
ferred to the army as “pour rire.” 
Pour rire certainly as regards 
numbers, for we cannot within a 
reasonable time muster as many 
trained men as several small 
Near Eastern States brought 
into line in 1912-13. Pour rire 
as regards the immature strip- 
lings who cumber the ranks 
of regulars and _territorials 
alike. Pour rire as regards 


the puerile and undignified — 


methods to which our luckless re- 
cruiting authorities must stoop 
in order to fill an establishment 
dangerously low, but never 
attained in practice. All this 
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lies at the nation’s door! As 
to the army’s deeds in the wars 
of yesterday and the peace 
training of to-day we will con- 
sider presently the utterances 
of foreign experts. These 
know and care more about it 
than do even its educated com- 
patriots, who are, for the most 
part, bent on ease and money- 
making, or obsessed by senti- 
mental illusions. 


During the discussion on the 
1913-14 Army Estimates, Sir 
William Byles declared that 
we really did not require an 
army at all. As long as we 
“behave ourselves” no foreign 
nation will, according to him, 
do us any harm. The same 
gentleman told the House that 
he had “warned his constituents 
against Lord Roberts.” Sir 
William Byles is an extremist, 
who does not occupy any re- 
sponsible public office. But 
nevertheless a large constitu- 
ency has repeatedly elected 
him, and his sentiments find 
an echo in many quarters. 
Let us hear him once more! 
When Lord Kitchener was 
appointed British Agent in 
Egypt he expressed a fear that 
we were becoming a “soldier- 
ridden” nation. Strange de- 
scription of a people which 
denies to its ablest soldiers all 
executive power in the State 
whilst they follow their voca- 
tion, and securely muzzles them 
and all their comrades. 

During the past twelve 
months cases have occurred 
where ill- mannered and un- 
patriotic manifestations by @ 
crowd, or foolish offensive 
speeches by avowed enemies of 
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the army, have provoked 
certain senior officers to act or 
speak in a manner unpalatable 
to the anti- military party 
which is se well represented 
in the House of Commons. 
Each time the Secretary of 
State for War, when questioned, 
adopted, in accordance with 
the usual custom, an apolo- 
getic manner towards the 
soldiers’ enemies. Believing as 
he does in a silent non-political 
army, the writer does not 
think that participation by 
serving soldiers in the strife of 
tongues can further the in- 
terests of their calling. But if 
the soldiers remain silent the 
Ministers must speak: must 
rebuke sternly those who tra- 
duee and vilify the army, and 
secure fair play for the soldier. 
In Germany we have recently 
witnessed Ministers defending 
in the most spirited manner 
deeds by officers which do not 
at first sight commend them- 
selves to the ordinary man. 

It is time to check the cam- 
paign against the British Army 
which, amongst other causes, 
is beginning to deplete its 
ranks, Competent judges cite 
as one of the reasons for the 
present serious shortage of re- 
cruits the anti-military propa- 
ganda which is making head- 
way so fast in the large 
manufacturing centres of the 
North for instance, where the 
shallow but attractive theories 
of Mr Norman Angell have 
won many adherents, and 
where the bitterness of indus- 
trial warfare has prejudiced 
many workers against an in- 
stitution looked on by them as 
the capitalist’s weapon. 
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Speaking of the successful 
termination of the French 
railway strike of 1910 by 
means of a mobilisation of 
railwaymen, a compatriot of 
theirs said to the writer: “It 
was quite simple; only remind 
the average Frenchman that 
he is a soldier, and he forgets 
all about politics and labour 
disputes.” Could we but speak 
thus ! 

But it is during war that 
the smouldering embers ef dis- 
like blaze up into a flame of 
denunciation and calumny. A 
general, well known on account 
of his kindly solicitude for his 
subordinates, was labelled mur- 
derer and madman after fight- 
ing an action in South Africa 
in which the loss was under 
10 per cent. Every form of 
abuse was heaped upon our 
officers as a body at that time. 
The context of “methods of 
barbarism ” is too trite a story 
to merit more than a passing 
allusion. 

And all these outbursts were 
nothing new. In his ‘Life 
of John Nicholson,’ Captain 
Trotter reproduces a letter 
written by that illustrious hero 
to his relatives after the First 
Afghan War, and with refer- 
ence to “the ideas of people at 
home” about it. 


“One would imagine,” he writes, 
“that the Afghans, instead of being 
the most vicious and bloodthirsty 
race in existence, who fight merely 
for the love of bloodshed and plunder, 
were noble-minded patriots. The 
stories told, too, of the excesses com- 
mitted by our troops are false and 
greatly exaggerated. The villages of 
. . « only such people were destroyed 
as had signalised themselves by their 
treachery and hostility towards" the 
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force of 1841 . . . Charikar, where 
a whole regiment was destroyed 
without pity; Sardabad, where an 
officer ak 100 men were murdered in 
cold blood.” 


During the great Indian 
frontier campaign of 1897 the 
various tribes found equally 
zealous apologists in Parlia- 
ment, and the army equally 
bitter detractors. 


Clouds of abuse and misrep- 
resentation have long obscured 
the lustre of Hodson’s memory. 
Hodson, the magnificent leader 
of Light Horse! He had his 
failings; but do not his un- 
tiring zeal and resolute attitude 
during the darkest Mutiny 
days form one of the brightest 
pages in the history of that 
ghastly tragedy? Did ever 
men more richly deserve their 
fate than the miscreants of 
whom he personally rid the 
world ? 


And to go back further still, 
if depreciation and reproach 
had not dogged the memory of 
our greatest light infantry 
soldier, why were those im- 
mortal lines written ?— 


* Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 

But little he'll reck, if they let him 
sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid 
him.” 


| Truly Great Britain has ever 
been wont to stone her military 
prophets ! 


With such relations existing 
between army and people, we 
cannot be surprised that the 
latter should desire to keep its 
youth far from all influences 
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calculated to foster a liking 
for the military career. That 
strenuous opposition in Parlia- 
ment should have wrecked the 
most valuable part of Lord 
Haldane’s scheme of army re- 
form, viz., compulsory cadet 
training. That Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, anxious to make 
his Boy Scouts’ scheme a suc- 
cess, should have emphatically 
dissociated it at the outset 
frem all connection with army 
service or national defence in 
any form. And yet every 
movement in history which 
has had great and lasting re- 
sults has striven for some 
definite and concrete object, be 
it the deliverance of a people 
or class, the propagation of a 
faith, or the introduetion of 
fresh standards of life and 
thought. To tell a boy to per- 
form at least one good deed a 
day savours of the nebulous, 
the abstract. But to impress 
upon him that a noble heart, 
keen eyes, handy fingers, and a 
healthy frame will make him a 
more efficient bulwark alike 
against foreign attack and in- 
ternal degeneration, this is set- 
ting before him a tangible 
ideal, one bearing the same re- 
lation to the existing precepts 
as a lighthouse beacon to a 
flickering candle; or as & 
majestic waterway flowing sea- 
ward to those Central Asian 
rivers whose waters are finally 
lost in desert sands. 


Under present conditions 
officers, who viewed the incep- 
tion of the movement with 
much pleasure, cannot as & 
body be expected to give it the 
practical aid which they would 
under other conditions have 
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vouchsafed—to the great bene- 
fit of the Scouts, be it added. 
The kindred movements in 
certain Continental countries 
do claim fellowship with the 
nation’s armed forces, inasmuch 
as their admitted raison d’étre 
is not only to make the boys 
better citizens, but also more 
efficient defenders when the 
time comes to bear arms. This 
being so, officers in some of these 
countries are officially author- 
ised to further the lads’ train- 
ing: material, practice-grounds, 
and even horses are at times 
provided under military ar- 
rangements. In others no 
direct official help is given, but 
it is tacitly understood that 
military instructors will volun- 
tarily lend their aid; and the 
latter’s duties are so arranged 
as to leave them the leisure and 
energy needed for a beneficent 
labour of love. The writer does 
not wish to decry or belittle the 
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valuable organisation which 
Sir Robert Baden - Powell’s 
genius has initiated. His very 
admiration prompts him to 
express regret that just for 
the want of “a little some- 
thing” its potentialities for 
good should be eircumscribed. 


Having concluded our brief 
analysis of the feelings evinced 
towards the British soldier by 
his compatriots, we will proceed 
to examine the latter’s perfor- 
mances as far as the provision 
of the “sinews of war” is con- 
cerned, confining ourselves for 
the present to the military 
side. The following tables give 
some details concerning mili- 
tary expenditure incurred by 
several of the leading Powers, 
and show also the progress of 
their military forces since the 
year which witnessed the out- 
break of the South African 
War :— 








Army Expenditure. 


CountTRY. 






Estimated War 
Strength (including 


Peace Establishment. 
partially trained men). 





1899. 1913. 





1899. 19138. 1899. 19138, 








Great Britain. | £20,617,200 | £28,220,000 
France. , 25,979,841 38,286,240 
Germany . . | 388,426,500 | 60,000,000 
Russia . . 31,869,153 | 67,477,000 


5,255,120 | 9,966,607 





Japan . . 























3 805,536 
8,869,000 
4,186,000 
5,530,000 
1,688,000 


$722,479 
8,091,350 
2,996,000 
2,841,962 
841,154 


2589,725 
687,655 
693,000 

1,343,000 

250,000 


1 566,272 
616,475 
491,136 


1,092,444 
182,185 




















1 Excluding 73,157 in India. 
? Excluding 76,811 in India, 


3 Includes Special Reserve, Territorials, and Yeomanry: these are altogether some 
80,000 under strength. This deficiency added to a shortage of 10,000 Regulars would 


leave about 715, only, 


The foregoing figures show 


that whereas in 1899 Great 
Britain’s military expenditure 
was about 61 per cent of 





Germany’s and 64 per cent 
of Russia’s, it amounted in 
1913 to no more than 46 per 
cent of Germany’s and 42 
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per cent of Russia’s. Japan 
in 1899 spent approximately 
25 per cent of what Great 
Britain gave for the upkeep 
of her army. In 1913 the 
Eastern Empire, less menaced 
politically than in 1899 but 
in sore financial straits, spends 
over 35 per eent of the sum 
devoted by its ally to a like 
object ; the latter having mean- 
while passed through a period 
of plenty, but finding, on the 
other hand, formidable poten- 
tial foes arising, its rela- 
tive military strength having 
dwindled to an alarming de- 
gree. 

Nor can the tale just un- 
folded be considered complete 
without a notice of the latest 
German Army Law and the 
French response to it. Ger- 
many’s peace strength will 
shortly stand at 876,000, 
whilst that of the French 
army will within a few years 
attain some 727,000. Such 
large additions to an army 
naturally entail a correspond- 
ing financial outlay. Ger- 
many, after hugely increased 
expenditure in 1912 and 1913, 
is embarking upon an army 
budget of £60,800,000 in 1914, 
excluding extraordinary con- 
tributions; whilst Russia is 
reported to be estimating for 
£76,000,000, the exact nature 
and extent of her military 
expansion being still (in Jan- 
uary 1914) unknown. France 
is raising huge loans, prin- 
cipally to finance her military 
additions. By the end of 1913 
her military estimates had 
been outrun by 306 million 
francs, and another 100 million 
were required at once. 

When considering the war 
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strengths just given, we should 
remember that the forces which 
exercise the most decisive effect 
upon the issue of a campaign 
are those brought into line 
by about the fourteenth day 
after war has broken out. 
The most optimistic forecasts 
place this number at about 
160,000 in the case of Great 
Britain where war on _ the 
Continent is concerned. She 
may be prevented, however, 
by naval considerations or em- 
barrassments elsewhere, from 
sending even these insignifi- 
cant numbers. Germany could 
certainly marshal well over a 
million fighters within the first 
fortnight, and France little 
short of this figure. More- 
over, the French and German 
reservists (scareely numbering 
a third of the total force in 
each case) will have served 
with the colours more recently 
than the average of those in- 
cluded in the British figure, 
who will number some 60 per 
cent of the whole. For an 
outlay amounting to 47 per 
cent of Germany’s we get, on 
a favourable hypothesis, barely 
15 per cent of her fighting 
power. Compared to France, 
we obtain even less value for 
our money. This is due partly 
to our scattered Empire and 
world-wide responsibilities, but 
also to voluntary service, under 
which we can never get more 
than ten shillings’ war value 
for a pound spent on the 
army. 

Those reflecting upon these 
figures and facts must be 
equally struck by the com- 
paratively stationary position 
of our military force, our small 
increase in military expendi- 
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ture, and the steady upward 
trend of expenditure and num- 
bers in the case of the other 
armies cited. A law none the 
less inexorable for being un- 
written, limits our military 
budget to the vicinity of 
£28,000,000, regardless of de- 
velopments in the world 
around, preparations of rivals, 
our expanding national re- 
sources, or the indefinitely 
increasing expenditure by 
other Government depart- 
ments in our country. The 
Territorial Army, which must 
remain a moderate fighting 
machine until its present 
standards are raised, absorbs 
every year a large slice of 
the military vote. Aeronau- 
tics—indispensable to-day, but 
nevertheless an adjunct to, 
_ not a substitute for, the man 
with the gun—do likewise. 
Surely this new branch, which 
fights neither on land nor 
sea, should be financed en- 
tirely independently of the 
naval and military forces, 
although it must of necessity 
operate in unison with them. 


In reality, the sums ex- 
pended on the upkeep of 
fighting men show a tend- 
ency to diminish. In 1906 
the British Army counted 
nine infantry battalions and 
many guns more than it does 
to-day. The eighty-three in- 
fantry battalions stationed at 
home to-day have an establish- 
ment of some thirty men apiece 
less than they had then. A 
cunningly - phrased order ap- 
peared in 1913 “increasing” 
the artillery of our expedition- 
ary force, but actually dis- 
banding six horse- and field- 
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batteries—36 guns and about 
900 men. 

The gap between military 
establishments and strength 
already referred to is widening 
to an alarming extent. The 
shortage of 10,000 at home 
falls principally upon the 
infantry, “the Queen of 
battles,” the arm which takes 
admittedly the largest share 
in determining the issue of a 
fight. Let us examine its 
plight! To the average deficit 
of 80 to 90 men per battalion 
must be added immature lads 
under twenty —present in 
peace, but incapable of march- 
ing forthwith to war. They 
totalled some 19,000 last 
October. The French in 1913 
increased the term of military 
service by one year, but 
lowered the age of entry from 
twenty-one to twenty. <A 
cry of alarm instantly arose! 
Twenty was considered too low 
an age, unless coupled with a 
stringent medical examination. 
Only some 60 per cent of those 
liable to serve were actually 
taken, the rest being put back. 
Many of our so-called 
“twenties” are not so in 
reality : and thus the danger- 
ously small nucleus of well- 
trained men available on 
mobilisation will include a fair 
number who will break down 
almost at once. They will be 
replaced principally by older 
classes of reservists, more 
“rusty” in their duties, more 
wedded to civil life and averse 
from campaigning, more un- 
fitted for the strenuous war 
existence owing to the seden- 
tary occupations from which 
many will suddenly have been 
ealled. Thus the crisis of a 
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campaign will probably see 
British battalions containing 
perhaps a quarter of the men 
who were being so well in- 
structed in them a few weeks 
earlier, facing battalions which 
will seldom include more than 
40 per cent of reservists. 

But the British public careth 
for none of these things ! 

Why do we take these child- 
soldiers? Because we cannot 
catch men. And why not? 
Because the man looks ahead 
and sees in the offing the grim 
spectre of unemployment and 
want. Do we not ensure our 
soldiers against this? Only 
to a disgracefully inadequate 
extent. What is the reason? 
The same “labour” which 
hates conscription will not 
assist voluntary service, and 
cries out when berths are 
reserved for those who have 
done what many more should 
be compelled to do. Nothing 
is more painful to an officer 
than to meet or hear of ex- 
soldiers, who have borne a good 
character whilst in the army— 
ay, may even have reached 
high non-commissioned rank— 
and are striving in vain, never- 
theless, to obtain even humble 
and unremunerative posts ; or, 
worse still, to come across ex- 
service men whose general 
appearance tells but too plainly 
that they are going under in 
the hopeless struggle for daily 
bread. 


They manage these things 
better in democratic France, 


where labour likewise pos- 
sesses a share in the Govern- 
ment. It might be thought 
that where nearly all serve, 
the same moral obligation 
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would not rest upon the 
Government to provide for 
the soldier whose service was 
over. Yet we find over there 
in full working order a care- 
fully thought-out scheme, of 
which the outline is as follows : 
Appointments open to ex-ser- 
vice men are divided into four 
classes, for the lowest of which 
no qualifying examination is 
required, No. 1 class includes 
posts such as auditors, inspec- 
tors, instructors, higher police 
officials, &c. No. 2 embraces 
clerks, accountants, draughts- 
men, &c. No. 3 signifies lower 
appointments of a kind similar 
to No. 2, and also mechanics, 
postmen, &c. No. 4 includes 
hall-porters, gatekeepers, posts 
in connection with barracks and 
canteens, caretakers of pre- 
serves, cemeteries, &c. For 
these various employments 
non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers are eligible, some four 
years’ colour service being re- 
quired. Since the obligatory 
term of service is now three 
years, it may be said that every 
Frenchman rendering volun- 
tary service has an acknow- 
ledged lien on the State for 
civil employment. Not only 
does each Government depart- 
ment reserve a legally fixed 
proportion of billets, counting 
in each of the above-named 
classes (never less than half, 
generally four-fifths of those 
available), for ex-service men, 
but a good many private con- 
cerns (railway companies, &c.) 
have agreed to do the same, 
Commanders of regiments, &c., 
notify to the War Office names 
of eligible candidates serving 
under them, and who will 
shortly leave the army. Em- 
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ployers, &c., send notifications 
as to the number and nature of 
appointments which they have 
to offer. A committee assem- 
bles quarterly at the War Office 
to adjudicate on the basis of 
the data thus placed at its dis- 
posal, A general presides, and 
all Government departments 
and private concerns offering 
situations are represented. The 
classification of candidates 
effected by the committee is 
published officially. 

Germany has few long-ser- 
vice privates, the bulk serving 
for two years only; but for 
non-commissioned officers most 
favourable conditions are en- 
sured as regards civil employ- 
ment. 

When we compare the French 
system with the half-hearted 
manner in which the British 
Government has hitherto dealt 
with this crucial question, or 
with the spasmodic and ill- 
organised attempts of various 
societies whose activities often 
overlap, we are driven to con- 
fess that the British soldier, 
whatever his pay, is but poorly 
recompensed for his services. 
The wage paid to our young 
soldiers is high, higher than 
should be given to thought- 
less improvident lads, although 
obviously no reduction could be 
effected having regard to the 
state of recruiting. But this 
good wage does not absolve the 
country from responsibility for 
the soldier’s future. Every one 
of the listless, hopeless vagrants 
who roam along our highroads 
and flock to casual wards— 
many with faded medal ribbons 
pinned to their tatters—are far 
more effective anti-recruiting 
agents than the wildest anti- 
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military tub-thumper, or the 
most prejudiced parent and 
parson. 

The French soldier, of even 
ten years’ service, has—except 
in the case of Colonial Army per- 
sonnel—usually spent his time 
in a temperate climate, amidst 
the amenities of civilised exist- 
ence, and within a short journey 
of his friends, The majority of 
our soldiers spend four or five 
years in a tropical climate, 
thousands of miles from home. 
Proportionately greater is their 
claim upon the Government! 
May we regard the recent 
appointment of Sir Matthew 
Nathan’s Committee—comple- 
mentary to Sir Edward Ward’s 
War Office Committee con- 
cerning soldiers’ employment— 
as a sign that the Government 
is waking up in the matter? 
The terms of reference of the 
Nathan Committee are— 

“To consider the conditions 
of service in the army and the 
requirements of civil employ- 
ment, with special reference to 
the question of ensuring such 
employment in Government 
departments or otherwise for 
all soldiers of good character 
on leaving the colours, and to 
make recommendations.” 

Let us trust that no noisy 
protest amongst the least 
patriotic sections in the country 
will deter the Government from 
adopting the recommendations 
made. 

Is the British army officer 
better treated than his sub- 
ordinates? He is usually de- 
scribed as the best paid in the 
world, excepting the American. 
The figures which follow need a 
few explanatory remarks. In 
France and Germany — coun- 
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tries selected for comparison 
because the standard of living 
there approximates more closely 
to ours than is the case else- 
where — officers of all arms, 
including those employed on 
the staff, are paid alike; staff 
officers enjoy, however, much 
quicker promotion than others. 
Officers’ pay does not, in either 
country, include lodging allow- 
ance. British officers usually 
receive a bachelor’s quarter, 
and lodging allowance is only 
exceptionally issued. The pay 
quoted in the case of Great 
Britain is the infantry scale. 
Field-artillery rates are prac- 
tically identical. These two 
arms embrace the great major- 
ity of officers. Cavalry and 
Guards regiments, despite the 
higher pay given to officers, 
are more expensive to live in. 
The Indian Army, like the 
French Colonial Army, serves 
under special conditions, and 
is not considered here. The 
Royal Engineers, who through- 
out obtain a living wage, are 
a small body of highly accom- 
plished specialists, fitted of 
necessity to fulfil the diversi- 
fied réles—some outside purely 
military requirements—which 
our world-wide Empire im- 
poses. The Staff constitutes 
another small band of highly- 
trained and hard-driven officers 
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to whom better pay is given, 
not only for educational attain- 
ments and more exacting duties, 
but also te defray certain ex- 
penses incidental to their posi- 
tion. They serve periodically 
in command of troops, drawing 
the while the same pay as 
others. Accelerated promotion 
is less assured to them than to 
their Continental brethren. 
We need not consider colonels 
on the staff, or generals. Com- 
paratively few attain these 
ranks, which offer a fair liveli- 
hood in all countries, but are 
seldom reached before the age 
of fifty. In further elucidation 
of the question, it should be 
added that in the British Army 
lieutenant-colonels are “ chiefs” 
of corps (cavalry regiments, in- 
fantry battalions, &e.); on the 
Continent, lieutenant-colonels 
and majors usually hold subor- 
dinate posts in formations com- 
manded by colonels. British 
officers usually reach the ranks 
of captain and major respec- 
tively four and six years earlier 
than their French and German 
comrades under existing con- 
ditions; the difference dimin- 
ishes successively in the case 
of the next two higher ranks; 
and in the matter of promotion 
to general the capable Conti- 
nental officer is more favourably 
placed than the British one. 


Pay oF British Inranrry Orricers (Rate introduced in 1914). 


Rank. 


Lieutenant-Colonel (highest sna rank, includes 5s. daily com- 


mand pay) 


Major of over 24 years’ service 
Major of under 24 years’ service 
Captain of over 12 years’ service and 3 years’ standing 
Captain of under 3 years’ standing 
Lieutenant of over 6 years’ service 
Lieutenant of under 6 years’ service 
2nd Lieutenant 


Yearly rate 
(pounds). 


£511 
328 
292 
265 
211 
173 
119 
95 
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Lieutenant - colonels com- 
manding units receive a resi- 
dence or allowance in _ lieu. 
Senior majors of units receive 
1s. daily extra. Officers pro- 
moted from the ranks receive 
£150 outfit allowance, £50 
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a-year extra during the first 
three years; and the higher 
rate of lieutenant’s pay (9s. 
daily) immediately on promo- 
tion to that rank, provided 
that they have served three 
years at least in the ranks. 


Pay or Frencu Orricers (Universal Rate sanctioned in 1913, and to 
commence in October 1914). 


Rank. 


Colonel (highest regimental rank) . 
Lieutenant-Colonel ‘ a 
Major of over 4 years’ standing 
Major of under 4 years’ standing . 
Captain, 4 progressive rates between 
Lieutenant, a sliding scale between 


2nd Lieutenant, a sliding scale between . 


An officer up to the rank of 
major inclusive is to receive 


Yearly rate 
(pounds). 
. £440 


360 

324 

5 3 288 
. £202 and 268 
144 and 193 

112 and 128 


£10 extra annually for each 
child under sixteen years of age, 


Pay oF GERMAN OFFiceRs (Universal Rate). 


Rank. 
Colonel (highest oe -_ 
Major . 
Captain, sliding scale of 
Lieutenant, sliding scale of 


The foregoing tables show 
that as regards actual salaries 
the British officer enjoys an 
advantage, very slight consid- 
ering the higher cost of living 
in Great Britain. We must 
now, however, look at the re- 
verse side of the medal. 

To the French and German 
stipends are added—as already 
observed—lodging allowances, 
assessed at various rates ac- 
cording to garrisons. In Ger- 
many subalterns receive under 
this head £11 to £28, 10s. an- 
nually ; field officers and cap- 
tains are entitled to rates 
varying between £31, 10s. and 
£65. British captains and 
subalterns are provided with 
one room, usually situated in 


Yearly rate 
(pounds). 


£438 
328 (maximum rate) 
170 to 255 
75 to 120 


the mess buildings; majors 
have two rooms. In the rare 
cases where no quarters exist 
lodging money on a fixed scale 
for each rank is issued ; a cap- 
tain’s rate is approximately 
£40 a-year. Officers’ quarters, 
excepting colonels’ and quarter- 
masters’ residences, are obvi- 
ously unsuited for married 
people, amongst whom must 
be reckoned about half the 
captains and more than three- 
quarters of the majors. These 
officers’ rooms are a white ele- 
phant to them. A proportion 
of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers fulfilling certain 
conditions are entitled to 
“married quarters” gratis, 
and there is no apparent 
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reason why this boon should 
be withheld from officers. Of 
late, Government quarters have 
been built at various stations 
where suitable houses did not 
exist; but the rents charged 
have been so high and the 
accommodation so indifferent 
that the occupants have reaped 
no benefit, but rather the con- 
trary. Thus in South Africa 
some £90 a-year, plus water 
rate, was fixed as the charge for 
rough corrugated iron shanties. 
Junior officers were mulcted 
of the difference between this 
amount and the lodging allow- 
ance recoverable in their case. 
But seniors entitled to lodging 
allowance exceeding the rent 
charged, forfeited the residue 
due to them. Small wonder 
that the British officer cries 
“ Timeo Danaos” when Govern- 
ment schemes for housing him 
are in the air. If to the six 
senior officers present with a 
unit equivalent to an infantry 
battalion were allotted free 
quarters or an allowance in- 
stead (assessed according te 
the garrison), an officer of thirty 
to thirty-five—an age when 
men are entitled to contem- 
plate marriage—would be able 
to enter the holy estate with- 
out possessing the appreciable 
private means which are now 
@ sine gud non, unless existence 
is thenceforward to become a 
weary struggle for solvency. 
When introducing the Army 
Estimates in 1913, Colonel 
Seely laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that an officer should be 
able to live on his pay. He 
did not add: “subject to re- 
maining unmarried whilst serv- 
ing.” All foreign nations 
Yecognise officers’ marriages 
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when fixing the latter’s emolu- 
ments. We must do the same, 
or forbid them, failing guar- 
antees as to the financial com- 
petence of the parties, such as 
are exacted in some countries, 
Changes of station are a 
necessary incident of military 
life, especially in our army. 
We shall not be far wrong if 
we assume that the British 
officer moves his penates on an 
average every two and a half 
years. Senior married officers 
serving in German regiments 
receive some £25 moving allow- 
ance; married subalterns get 
some £10. Unmarried officers 
draw half the above rates. In 
France married officers are 
allowed to transport, free of 
cost, a very liberal amount of 
baggage: a further large quan- 
tity is carried at a rate much 
below the ordinary. The rates 
recoverable by British officers 
for the transport of their lug- 
gage are sufficient for bachelors 
with fairly modest belongings, 
but negligible in the case of 
married men; for although 
ladies are allowed some free 
baggage, no account is taken 
of the impedimenta inseparable 
from a married household. A 
married major, without child- 
ren, in conversation with the 
writer, recently estimated the 
cost of a move at £60. Make 
it but £50, and reckon the re- 
currence of moves at the in- 
terval named above: This 
means an annual deduction of 
£20 from an income of £300 a- 
year or less. Foreign officers 
travel at greatly reduced rates 
even when not on duty. In 
France first-class tickets are 
issued to officers at quarter 
rates. French railways, with 
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one exception, belong to private 
companies, as ours do. Why 
does the British Government— 
never slow to put pressure on 
railway companies in the in- 
terests of working men—not 
exert itself on behalf of officers ? 
At present certain companies 
grant slight concessions to the 
officer on a haphazard and 
very limited scale. Soldiers 
travelling on furlough invari- 
ably pay half rates on rail- 
ways. Why should not the 
same rule be made applicable 
to officers ? . 

Since the South African war, 
the strenuous existence led by 
Continental armies for the past 
fifty years has become part and 
parcel of British military life. 
This means long periods in camp 
and bivouac, far away from 
permanent garrisons. Foreign 
officers and ours draw allow- 
ances during such periods, 
intended primarily to com- 
pensate for wear and tear of 
uniform. But in the British 
army the additional cost of 
messing alone far exceeds the 
extra sum paid, generally 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. daily, according to 
rank. In South Africa some 
years ago, the writer’s mess-bill 
during a fortnight’s manceuvres 
exceeded £16. A few years 
later in England, when in a 
mess administered by a large 
firm of eontractors, his daily 
messing cost 11s.6d. In foreign 
countries officers and non-com- 
missioned officers whilst train- 
ing at permanent camps take 
their meals in large messes 
supplied by contractors, whose 
charges are rigorously con- 
trolled, and who are com- 


pelled to supply fare superior 
to that for which the writer 
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paid so highly. Even if prices 
in well-managed British regi- 
mental messes are lower than 
in others, the officer’s pocket 
is always adversely affected. 
During actual mancuvres, 
foreign troops are generally 
billeted. In some countries the 
inhabitants at times supply 
food ; in others they need only 
find shelter and cooking accom- 
modation. An extension of our 
billeting laws, which is indis- 
pensable for modern military 
training, would incidentally go 
far to remove the financial 
burden which manceuvres now 
impose upon officers. 

Enough has been said to 
prove that a British officer 
devoid of private means has— 
even now that he enjoys the 
higher pay procured for him 
by Colonel Seely—a harder 
struggle to make ends meet 
than his comrade in any other 
country. At the time of the 
South African war a wealthy 
London stockbroker said to the 
writer: “ We are willing to pay 
you well if you will learn your 
work properly.” The officer 
has admittedly (in the eyes of 
competent critics at any rate!) 
fulfilled his part of the bargain. 
Has the voter? The slightly 
inoreased pay recently given 
is not the result of a demand 
amongst the electorate, but is 
due partly to a scarcity of 
suitable candidates, and partly 
to the desire of certain poli- 
ticians to secure more frequent 
promotions from the ranks. 
Thence the comparatively fav- 
ourable terms offered to men 
promoted thence. The payment 
to an officer appointed from the 
ranks of some £760 during the 
first six years of his service, 
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over and above what his com- 
rade from elsewhere receives, 
involves a principle recognised 
in no other calling or country. 
It betrays the motives which 
actuated the gift. 

Clergy, retired officers, or 
widows of either, who have 
given so many sons as officers, 
are no more able to give large 
allowances than are the politic- 
ally more influential classes for 
whose benefit the revised emolu- 
ments cater. The new scheme 
will probably induce many of 
the less-gifted and hard-work- 
ing scions of families who have 
hitherto officered the army to 
enlist, and thus gain a marked 
financial “pull” over their 
better educated brothers, let 
alone the saving of college and 
crammer’s fees. It is less likely 
to attract to any great extent 
those before whom it is dangled 
as a bait. 


“Whilst the officer’s unavoidable 
expenses,” says the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
“remain as high as they are, the 
slight assistance now offered hardly 
suffices for a genuine ‘ranker’ to serve 
as an officer... . The assistance 
proffered will perhaps enable such a 
man to live a few uncomfortable 
years as a regimental officer. . . . 
The change is more likely to be of 
use to the young gentleman who has 
been a failure at school.” 


But we must not look too closely 
into the mouth of Colonel 
Seely’s gift-horse, the first 
present of the kind offered to 
the military officer for some 
110 years. As the ‘Times’ 
Military Correspondent justly 
remarks: “It is no fault 
of Colonel Seely if the starva- 
tion of army votes enables him 
to do no more.” The sum 

anted amounts to some 
£150,000 annually. France is 
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adding about two millions to 
her military charges on account 
of officers’ increased pay. 


How will the average Briton 
justify the indifference and un- 
friendliness complained of in 
these pages? 

He will say— 

That Great Britain scarcely 
requires an army (following 
Sir Willian Byles) ; 

or 
That the combined naval and 
military expenditure of the 
country is excessive, and that 
a powerful navy being essential 
relief must be sought in other 
directions ; 


or 
That the British Army does 
not furnish a satisfactory re- 
turn in the matter of efficiency. 


Those who characterise a 
powerful British Army as a 


luxury think merely of im- 
munity from invasion, and the 
safe carriage of food-supplies 


to these islands. To them the 
navy is an umbrella behind 
which they would shelter, re- 
gardless of what goes on 
around them. The defence of 
India does not trouble their 
thoughts. Colonies must shift 
for themselves! As for land 
operations in support of our 
interests elsewhere, friendly 
nations must do the work. 
Have they not done so be- 
fore ? 

Yes! under conditions which 
will never recur. Those who 
will peruse several excellent 
historical works recently pub- 
lished about the British Army 
will be surprised at the number 
of oversea expeditions that left 
our shores in the eighteenth 
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and early in the nineteenth 
centuries: when on the one 
hand the subsidising or enlist- 
ing of foreign troops was still 
feasible and customary; and 
when, on the other hand, 
Britain’s battle-fleets did not 
always have it their own way. 
Navies secure island Powers 
from starvation; are needed to 
convoy to the mainland ships 
carrying soldiers; form—as a 
secondary réle—a _ barrier 
against invasion, assuming 
that this is attempted by a 
Power possessing other means 
of bringing an island foe to 
terms. But a great people 
possessing sea power only is 
like a stalwart boxer who has 
undertaken only to parry. 
Will not the most chicken- 
hearted tyro tackle such a 
one? Navies cannot cross 
mountains, ascend streams, or 
besiege towns! Military force 
alone supplies the appui to 
diplomacy which no _ great 
Power can forgo. Our fathers 
knew this! How feeble a réle 
did Europe’s leading nations 
play during the recent Near 
Eastern upheaval. For reasons 
which cannot be discussed here, 
none could apply military pres- 
sure. They adjured the intend- 
ing contestants to maintain 
peace. The latter paid no heed. 
A few months later the erst- 
while belligerents set aside the 
recently eoncluded Treaty of 
London, that very patchwork 
which kindled a fresh conflict ! 
Turkey retakes Adrianople, 
ignoring admonitions and pro- 
tests. And the end? Ruin, 
slaughter, and a peace which 
is but a truce! 

Japan is an island Power. 
Invasion of her territory would, 
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however, be infinitely more 
difficult than that of the United 
Kingdom. But no enemy cap- 
able of attempting it faces her 
shores. For a few years after 
the struggle in Manchuria 
Nippon and Muscovy eyed each 
other suspiciously. But an 
ill-judged American proposal 
to internationalise Manchurian 
railways brought the former 
enemies together. Both are 
determined to secure what they 
hold against all comers. The 
bond thus created will not 
readily snap. What other 
enemy need Japan fear? Not 
China, which unceasingly pro- 
duces armies on paper but is 
unlikely to possess anything 
worthy the name for a genera- 
tion to come—if then! Not the 
United States, whose insignifi- 
cant military power could not 
be brought into play. Not 
European nations whose Far 
Eastern possessions lie at the 
islanders’ mercy. Yet what of 
the Japanese Army? The 13 
divisions of 1904 have swelled 
to 19. Insistent demands for 
the early creation of two more 
wrecked a cabinet in 1912, but 
will be realised before long. 
The complete programme in 
view comprises 25, totalling 
little short of half a million 
first-line troops in war. Be- 
hind these will stand an equal 
number of fully-trained reserv- 
ists; and another half million 
will have received more train- 
ing than many possessed who 
fought in the great battles of 
1904-5. The burdens of the 
late war weigh heavily upon 
Japan. Relations with the 


United States preclude relax- 
ation of naval activity. But 
the wise men who have piloted 
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Japan through many crises do 
not ask “Can we afford it?” 
“We must!” is their ory. 
“Japan must speak the first 
and last word in Far Eastern 
affairs: without military force 
this cannot be.” 


We must be prepared to 
support effectively our friends’ 
and allies’ diplomacy if we 
wish to retain them. The 
military efforts of Continental 
countries in 1912-13 have dim- 
inished the influence which our 
Expeditionary Force could 
exercise. To-day we hold our 
own, and no more, even in the 
naval race, with potential op- 
ponents. In 1898 the Fashoda 
incident was rankling in 
France. British and Russian 
rivalry in the Far East was 
acute. In that year the 


tonnage of Britain’s armoured 
ships was 905,320; 


France 
and Russia together counted 
826,529. For eruising ships 
the figures were: Great 
Britain, 656,386, the Dual 
Alliance, 283,988. The Triple 
Alliance, despite domestic dif- 
ferences, is a diplomatic and 
fighting entity ranged against 
the group to which we now 
belong. Its armoured vessels 
had in 1913 a tonnage of 
1,225,869 against Great Brit- 
ain’s 1,768,900; but in cruis- 
ing vessels it could show 
245,201 against our 454,145, 
Notwithstanding our efforts 
our superiority in the latter 
type has thus declined; and 
our armoured vessels contain 
a larger proportion of obso- 
leseent ones than do those of 
the Triplice. In March 1913 
the following “ Dreadnoughts” 
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(including battle cruisers) were 
in commission :— 
Great Britain. . 22 
Triple Alliance . 15 
In March 1914 the following 
will be the figures :— 

Great Britain . 29 
Triple Alliance . 22 
538,580 is the warship tonnage 
now being built for Britain; 
538,212 is the Triple Alliance 

figure. 

Shall we not have to abandon 
ere long the attitude of “our 
navy is ours, but your army is 
both for us and for you,” which 
is often adopted by Britons— 
not excluding Cabinet Ministers 
—when considering relations 
with friendly Powers? Any 
agreement with a military 
Power is to many Englishmen 
merely an argument in favour 
of military economies. Be- 
tween 1905 and 1911 France’s 
military expenditure went up 
from £31,604,472 to £38,300,000, 
Russia’s from £38,841,000 to 
£57,726,000. We have seen 
what efforts these two Powers 
have made since. After a fall 
of several millions in 1906-7 
ours has remained stationary. 
Ententes and alliances are born 
of mutual interest, and main- 
tained by reciprocal sacrifices. 
Welt-politik knows no quixotic 
altruism ! 


Some would diminish armies 
and navies because they see 
universal peace dawning ; they 
dwell upon the pacific disposi- 
tions of certain monarchs. In 
the preface to one of his works 
Von Moltke truly observes that 
it is people and not sovereigns 
who make war to-day. Hven 
in days past forces beyond 
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their control have driven kindly 
and peace-loving rulers into 
conflict. ‘‘ Whence come wars 
and tumults?” From un- 
reasoning hate, such as the 
syndicalist displays to-day. 
From deep-seated antagon- 
isms like those between Asia’s 
millions and the white races. 
Great Britain’s interests and 
responsibilities are world-wide : 
whatever she will, the storm 
will touch her! 

If the writer—a _ whole- 
hearted ‘“ big - navyite ” — 
thought that the trifling ex- 
penditure connected with his 
proposals could only be effected 
by taking money from the 
senior service, he would re- 
nounce his advocacy of them. 
But he is convinced that no 
nation bears its naval and 
military burdens with greater 
ease than does Great Britain. 
The day may come when she 
will have to choose between 
resigning her position as & 
great Power, and taking upon 
herself almost intolerable bur- 
dens; but it is still far distant ! 
That platform commonplace, 
“crushing burden of arma- 
ments,” has a real, a tragic 
meaning in some countries, but 
applied to Great Britain it is 
the merest moonshine, When 
did greater comfort and luxury 
exist amongst all classes, duke 
or drayman, marquis or miner? 
The increase in the cost of 
living since the nineties, which 
has affected all classes, is 
ascribed by eminent economists 
largely to increased gold produc- 
tion—not armaments. The rise 
In wages, of miners for instance, 
has more than kept pace with 
it. Many men who formerly 
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walked on their feet must to- 
day have motors, or at any rate 
cycles. Families who once spent 
their holidays on Hampstead 
Heath must now travel to 
Wales or Cornwall. Workmen 
cry for shorter hours and more 
play-days. Thousands of them 
will travel 200 miles to see a 
football match or bet several 
days’ pay on its result. The 
cinematograph has taken the 
place of the fireside. They 
whose grandfathers ate meat 
on Sunday only, demand it 
every day. Numerous statistics 
prove that the rise in defensive 
expenditure since 1887 has left 
the poorer classes practically 
untouched. A British Labour 
organ admits that Income-tax 
and Succession Duties have 
since that year risen from 
£22,000,000 to £70,000,000, 
naval and military budgets 
having meanwhile jumped from 
£30,500,000 to £83,000,000. 
Surely Cabinet Ministers should 
not misrepresent these matters ! 
At some recent political meet- 
ings speakers have intimated 
that these 80 and odd millions 
if not thus spent could suc- 
cour that submerged fraction 
so numerous in our country. 
These unfortunates are largely 
the outcome of a commercial 
development which has out- 
paced social legislation. In- 
discriminate doles alone could 
not remedy their lot; and the 
panics which are the inevitable 
outcome of unpreparedness for 
war would be especially felt by 
the poorest in the land. Ger- 
many, which foots a compara- 
tively heavier armaments bill 
than we do, knows less of this 
appalling poverty. 
Y 
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Turn again to the Island 
Empire of the East! Its 
military expenditure in 1905-6 
was a little under 16 per cent 
of the total: in 1910-11 it had 
risen to 164 per cent. Ours was 
decreasing the while. In 1913- 
14 Japan spent £60,123,730: 
£19,827,520, or a little under 
33 per cent, went on the army 
and navy. The figures for 
Great Britain in the same 
year were £195,640,000 and 
£74,529,300, making a little 
over 38 per cent. But how are 
things in Japan? The hus- 
bandman is almost starving on 
his land ; a frugal and industri- 
ous peasantry is selling superior 
rice, cultivated with infinite 
labour, to buy instead in- 
sufficient quantities of inferior 
Chinese and Burmese rice; the 
poorer ones keep body and soul 
together by food which we 
should term offal. Truly the 
burden of Empire weighs on 
Japan’s shoulders in a way that 
we cannot conceive! Our great 
rival Germany estimates its 
total expenditure for 1914 at 
£170,000,000, of which the 
fighting services are to absorb 
£85,200,000, or over 50 per 
cent. What would Sir John 
Brunner and his friends say if 
we proposed the like? And 
yet the average German has 
more money than formerly 
wherewith to amuse himself; 
nor does he whine in the 
way that some of our com- 
patriots do at the cost of 
national defence. 


Let us now hear what com- 
petent critics have to say about 
the efficiency of our much- 
abused army. 
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In the ‘Revue de Paris’ for 
October 1912 is a critical article 
entitled “Armée Anglaise et 
Guerre Continentale.” The fol- 
lowing are extracts from it :— 


“Les progré 
sons pas moins sensibles . 
armée a beaucoup travaillé. 
Pour lutilisation du terrain, le soin 
méthodique apporté au tir, l’ardeur 
au combat, et l’endurance le fantassin 
anglais est incomparable. . . . Nous 
ne parlerons pas de sa ténacité et de 
sa bravoure légendaires. . . . La 
cavalerie est excellente. . . . Quant 
aux batteries c’était un 
plaisir de les voir évoluer. . . . 
officiers travaillent . . . i ne leur 
manque plus que de se familiariser 
avec la pratique des hautes études 
militaires.” [The italics are the 
present writer's. ] 


In July 1913, the month in 
which an Anglican Canon (al- 
ready referred to) thought fit 
to belittle the army in public, 
the ‘Revue Militaire des Ar- 
mées Etrangéres,’ which is pub- 
lished by the French General 
Staff, concluded an account of 
the British Army Manceuvres 
of 1912 as under :— 


“En résumé l’armée anglaise pré- 
sente une troupe bien recrutée ayant 
toutes les qualités des soldats de 
métier, avec de riches cadres de sous- 
officiers instruits et expérimentés, un 
corps d’officiers soigneusement en- 
trainés et parfaitement éclairés par 
les épreuves de la guerre sud Afri- 
caine. C'est une des meilleurs 
armées qui existent.” 


In that self-same month an 
instructor at the highest French 
military educational establish- 
ment spoke as follows to the 
writer :— 

“We cannot understand why you 
English lavish all your admiration 
on your navy. For, since Trafalgar 


—over a century ago—that service 
has seen no serious fighting, whereas 


s dans l’instruction ne 
- cette 
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since then your army has fought and 
conquered in many places, and has 
been instrumental in adding vast 
territories to your dominions.” 


Far be it from us to institute 
comparisons between our fight- 
ing services at a time when 
these must stand shoulder to 
shoulder against faddists, ignor- 
amuses, and cosmopolitan plu- 
tocrats, who would imperil our 
very existence for the sake of 
short-lived financial gain! The 
officer’s words are but a truism 
after all. 

Lest it be thought that the 
mellowing influences of the 
entente have coloured these 
French judgments, let us listen 
to a German writer, ordinarily 
very censorious where our army 
is concerned. Describing in 
the ‘Militar Wochenblatt’ the 
British Army exercise of 1913, 
he characterises the progress 
made by our troops as “aston- 
ishing” (erstaunenswert), but 
classes the marching perform- 
ances as moderate, and the 
staff work as “stereotyped and 
clumsy”  (schematisch und 
schwerfallig). 


So two critics agree that our 
weakest point is a lack of facil- 
ity in the execution of higher 
branches of the military art. 
What are the remedies? Prac- 
tical peace training of higher 
leaders and staffs. This means: 

1, The assembly of large 
forces; 6 to 8 strong 
divisions instead of 4 
skeleton ones. 

2. Practice in distributing 
troops in billets, and re- 
assembling them thence. 

Neither 1 nor 2 can be 
effected without legislation, 
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some extra expenditure, and 
popular co-operation. For 1, 
we must have units recruited 
up to strength ; some reservists 
must be incorporated for man- 
cuvres to swell the ranks; 
territorial divisions must be 
trained for periods and up to 
a standard enabling them to 
participate in advanced exer- 
cises. 

As regards 2, we have al- 
ready seen that billeting would 
save officers’ pockets. But it 
has a far more important side. 
Rapid and suitable apportion- 
ment of quarters over a wide 
area at the end of a march; 
early distribution in the right 
places of baggage and sup- 
plies; exodus on the morrow 
without delay, blocks, or road- 
side waiting,—these can only 
be ensured if all concerned 
have had constant practice. 
The present assiduous theor- 
etical study of billeting, and 
various privately arranged 
much-restricted exercises, are 
but pis allers, which will not 
obviate blunders and hitches 
in war. 

And does the British public 
realise the brutality of com- 
pelling weary troops to lie 
night after night on sodden 
fields, after exhausting days 
of manceuvres? We certainly 
do not demand from our 
troops quite the exertions 
which Continental soldiers 
habitually undergo. But they 
rest under shelter (except on 
rare occasions), can look after 
boots and clothes, and do not 
start with limbs stiffened by 
September dews. The writer 
has two acquaintances who 
were struck down with lung 
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trouble as the result of this 
constant exposure. The au- 
thorities know that a change 
is needed, but they also know 
the howl that would be raised 
in some quarters if it were 
proposed to invade an “Eng- 
lishman’s Home.”’ And yet in 
other countries this very bil- 
leting has drawn populace 
and soldiers closer together. 
Inhabitants often provide 
extra food and comforts which 
are not demanded, and will 
therefore not be paid for. 
Their uninvited guests show 
their gratitude by helping in 
housework. Kindly letters 
and mementoes are a frequent 
sequel. Our Manceuvre Com- 


missioners have in successive 
reports testified to the troops’ 
good behaviour and the ex- 
cellent relations existing be- 
tween them and the populace. 


Mutual acquaintance begets 
mutual esteem! We can, 
however, understand the “coy- 
ness” of certain sections vis- 
a-vis of the soldier. Genera- 
tions of soldiery after that 
which “swore so horribly in 
Flanders” have been guilty 
on frequent occasions of lan- 
guage and conduct repugnant 
to decent citizens. But better 
surroundings, and the moral 
training which forms part of 
the modern military eurri- 
culum, have worked wonders; 
they will continue to do so! 
Increased occupation has also 
done its share. The acquaint- 
ance between army and people 
should not stop here. Schools 
and other organisations for 
training the young should 
visit barracks, camps, and 
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military exercises. This is 
done in some countries, where 
officers and non-commissioned 
officers explain what is going 
on and answer questions. To 
those who ery “militarism” 
and “lust for blood” the 
writer would say: Is this 
not better than afternoons 
spent amongst a seething con- 
course, amidst the rough and 
unsporting atmosphere of the 
typical football crowd? Let 
a system be introduced under 
which officers assist in certain 
tests for boys—tracking, judg- 
ing distance, cross - country 
movements, &c.; and lecture 
on notable battles or military 
heroes. The hiatus between 
boyhood and manhood must 
be filled in by cadet corps. 
Let us not shudder at the 
fate of that ill-starred child 
of Lord Haldane’s Army Re- 
form family—to wit, compul- 
sory cadet training. Throttled 
though it was at its birth by 
the anti-military party, its 
cousins in our colonies are 
thriving mightily. 

Whatever the war efficiency 
of the Territorial Army, it has 
done infinite service by bring- 
ing together the busy, hard- 
headed civilian worker and an 
equally industrious class of 
officer. Many prejudices and 
delusions have already van- 
ished; we must strive to re- 
move many more if we are 
to put an end to the mis- 
conceptions, the depreciation, 
which still cloud the relations 
between defenders and de- 
fended, and are so saddening 
to the true friends of army 
and people alike. 





MY SOUTH AFRICAN NEIGHBOURS. 


Mr COATZEE was paying us 
a spacious South African call, 
lasting several hours. We had 
reached to about the second 
hour, the pauses were becom- 
ing longer and more oppressive, 
and I had _ surreptitiously 
entered in my pocket - book, 
and underlined, with a view 
to my next visit to the dorp, 
the one word “spittoon.” 

The old gentleman was a 
right specimen of the true 
veld-bred article, very pastoral 
in appearance, tieless, and, any 
way you looked at him, large. 
Tie-less-ness when your beard 
is a foot wide and comes well 
below the third waistcoat 
button, is a matter of small 
import. Nor could one rightly 
describe Mr Coatzee as stand- 


ing well over six foot in his 
stockings, for his unadorned 
feet were the sole occupants of 


his roomy veld-schoen. From 
the crown of his heavily-craped 
hat to the shoes on his feet, he 
was home-made, The shoes 
were from the back of one of 
his own beeves, the leather had 
been tanned by the owner, and 
the shoes made by the same 
person. His clothing repre- 
sented the work of his old 
Frau’s hands. He was washed 
(once a-year) by home-made 
soap and lighted by home- 
made candles. 

After a silence of five minutes, 
during which I felt I must 
either shout aloud in agony or 
rush off five miles to the dorp to 
buy that which I had entered 
in the pocket-book, a chance 


remark led to the subject of the 
loss of Mrs Coatzee’s jewels. 
The scandalous episode of their 
loss and of the behaviour of a 
local justice of the peace must 
be here set down. Mrs Coatzee 
was in a fine taking when she 
found the jewels missing. They 
were of immense value, for the 
Jew who had sold them to her 
had himself said so, and had 
charged accordingly. 

“Never mind, old Frau,” 
said the Baas, “we'll make a 
plan and find them.” The local 
dollar-thrower was of course 
the first person consulted. He 
threw his bones, and the bones 
indicated Martha—one of the 
maids—as the thief, and the 
garden as the place where the 
jewels would be found. Martha 
was placed in close arrest, and 
the establishment set to dig up 
the garden. As there were no 
flowers growing in it, that did 
not so much matter. But no 
jewels were found. Nothing 
shaken in faith in bones or 
their throwing, another dollar- 
thrower, less local and conse- 
quently more potent, was con- 
sulted. He blamed the theft 
on Mary—the other maid—and 
said that the missing articles 
were hidden in the floor of the 
house. Mary was arrested, 
Martha put back to duty, and 
the floors torn up. This did 
not so much matter, because 
they were not of boards but of 
beaten earth. Still no jewels. 
Recourse was now had to the 
Chief of all African Miching 
Malleco and Magic, resident 
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in Johannesburg. His reputa- 
tion was immense, and so were 
his fees. But expense was not 
a matter to be considered in 
the recovery of heirlooms. This 
great specialist, not to be out- 
done by his confréres, said that 
both maids had committed the 
theft. But as there was no 
place to point to, barring the 
wide veld, as a likely one to 
search for the jewels in, the 
great man on this point main- 
tained the silence of the 
Sphinx. The two maids, on 
this absolutely convincing 
evidence of their joint crime, 
were hurried off to the dorp, 
and cast into the lock-up. And 
here the scandalous and alto- 
gether shameful part of the 
whole incident occurs. They 
were in due course brought 
before the J.P., and he a 
Dutchman! This devastating 
knave and sceptic refused to 
convict on the dollar-throwing 
evidence, and so far forgot his 
duty of one Dutchman to 
another (at least when English- 
men or Kafirs are concerned) as 
to order the release of the two 
maids, And the jewels were 
still amissing, 

Part and parcel of the old 
man is the old lady, whom he 
always addresses as “Ole 
Frau.” She very occasionally 
pays me and a few others a 
visit of ceremony. Less rarely, 
and much less unwillingly, she 
takes her pastime by a round 
of sober visits to other farms, 
where she and her mate wrestle 
in prayer, under the auspices 
of the Predikant, with their 
hosts. Otherwise she is always 
busy in bread-making and 
bacon-making, or in the dairy, 
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for she is a famous housewife, 
She maintains a waggish 
twinkle in her shrewd old 
eye, and her tongue in rapier- 
play is both nimble and apt. 
I did once, however, take the 
wind out of her sails b 

suddenly putting to her the 
problem of the militant suffra- 
gette, and asking her for 
an instant solution. For a 
moment she was nonplussed, 
even dazed. Then she said, 
“Turn a few mice loose 
amongst them: a woman's 
work is with the children and 
the dairy.” Indeed, a year or 
two at Mrs Coatzee’s, or many 
a kindred establishment, might 
do any member of the scream- 
ing sisterhood a world of good. 
Here she would see the ladies 
not seldom waiting on the men 
at meals, and having their own 
afterwards. And here also 
any one who did not want to 
eat, would in no wise be made 
todoso. Mrs Coatzee, though 
hospitality itself, is a thrifty 
woman : and every penny saved 
is a penny gained. Cristabel 
would be at perfect liberty to 
die, or throw leaflets into 
the pigsty, or tub-thump to an 
audience of Kafir women. No 
one would be a penny the 
worse, but every one would be 
vastly puzzled. 

A dismal perusal of the 
gloomier portions of the Old 
Testament is about the only 
reading that Mr Coatzee does. 
He could answer few questions 
in a “General Information ” ex- 
amination paper. From my 
point of view he is not even a 
good farmer. He belongs to 
other times when men chucked 
mealies on the ground, ploughed 
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them in, and awaited a crop 
of sorts. But he knows good 
stock when he sees it: and 
that is all he needs to know. 
Were I an Englishman, for 
instance, the old gentleman’s 
vast shadows would never 
darken my doors, I am Scotch, 
and Mr Coatzee loves a Scotch- 
man as @ brother. All Scotch- 
men he holds (quite rightly) 
in the very highest estimation. 
He looks upon them (quite 
wrongly) as beneath the tyran- 
nous Englishman’s yoke. It 
was against the Englishman 
that he fought during the war. 
It was the Englishman that 
burnt his farm and ravaged 
his stock. And into no Eng- 
lishman’s house will this old 
Die-hard enter. 

_ There is one thing that 
puzzles Mr Coatzee very sorely. 
Queen Victoria’s picture hangs 
in his house—as it does, or 


did, in many another Boer’s. 
She was a lady held in great 


estimation by Boers. Now 
touching her treatment of her 
Scotch soldiers, Mr Coatzee 
cannot impute a shabby act 
to so venerable a lady. And 
yet there it is—take it or leave 
it—she always made them fight 
on foot, while allowing any 
quantity of her English soldiers 
to fight, as Boers and any 
gentlemen do fight, on horse- 
back ! 

Of the female members of 
his large family, the old man 
speaks but little. He indi- 
cates with a pawky smile the 
daughter whom he destines 
for my hand in wedlock. But 
otherwise he is, concerning 
them, reticent. It may be 
supposed that his young ladies, 
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having got education, are 
travelling from the orbit of 
the dairy and parental author- 
ity, to that of pianos and the 
higher arts. But of young 
Jacobus, more often called by 
the diminutive “Jaappie,” the 
fond parent speaks with all 
the relish of successful cherisher 
of the extremely immature. 

“T have sjambokked that 
boy,” he says, “so that he now 
knows not how to leave work. 
He works so hard that he is 
always sick.” Certainly it is 
a comfort to know that little 
Jaappie shows no sign of be- 
coming a “Jong” (or Boer 
Nut), for Jongs jar on me 
sadly. I should mention that 
Jaappie is now quite a big 
boy, being well over forty, of 
an apostolic mien, and, as we 
may say, “five to a family.” 

With the onset of education, 
I fear that the “old Boer,” of 
whom Mr Coatzee is a type, 
will soon be extinct. For it 
is a good type, a manly type, 
and physically always seems 
to be a large and patriarchal 
type. Its personal habits are 
not as ours; and it has a code 
of morals which terms “ Ver- 
neukery,” what we should call 
by a harder name. It can be 
slim and superstitious, ignor- 
ant and unwashed. But the 
old Boer is the man who found 
a good country, knew it when 
he saw it, and took it with his 
own right hand. For his ex- 
istence he has fought against 
savages. For his country he 
has fought against ourselves. 
And he bears a stamp, both in 
character and appearance, such 
as only those men can bear 
who have done these things, 
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and have struck good blows in 
good causes. And one finds 
with it all an extreme courtesy, 
a neighbourliness in its best 
sense, and a simplicity which 
we may laugh at, but which 
most of us could do with a 
little more of. The younger 
generation, less sternly nur- 
tured and far better educated, 
may have better parlour 
manners, but it has worse 
manners of the other kind. Of 
its elders—it too often speaks 
with its tongue in its cheek: 
and it has the appearance, 
generally speaking, of knowing 
a thing or two. 

Our old neighbour has 
scarcely disappeared in his 
ramshackle old Cape cart, 


drawn by its two rough two- 
year-olds, than young Piet, 
son of old Piet, another neigh- 
bour, canters up on some farm 


business. He was once a nice 
little boy, and is now a com- 
plete “Jong,” and may one day 
be as good a man as his father. 
In answer to our inquiries as 
to his parents, he says that 
they are away at a round of 
prayer-meetings, and adds with 
an up-to-date leer, that he him- 
self does not hold with such 
monkey - tricks: that he has 
determined never to be con- 
firmed. He would, however, 
sing another tune were his 
sour-faced old Predikant any- 
where near. The hold of the 
Dutch minister over his very 
ignorant flock is not less, for 
good or bad, than that of the 
Irish priest over the peasant. 
Recently two of our local young 
ladies were named from the 
pulpit for going to a dance; 
and they will not dance again. 
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But if Boer parishioners cherish 
their Predikants, the latter 
have to work for their cherish- 
ing. The firstlings of the flock 
may be theirs, and the best 
house in the dorp, but much 
is demanded from them in re- 
turn, Heaviest of their duties, 
perhaps, are the rural visita- 
tions to every farm in their 
far-flung parishes ; and though 
coffee, in the intervals, may 
flow like water, the demands 
for leading in prayer, for lengthy 
readings of the Word, for the 
uplifting of souls in praise, 
are exceedingly exhausting. A 
Predikant friend of mine some- 
times drops in between farm 
and farm, and in the strict 
privacy of the confessional, lets 
himself go. Indeed, in the 
characteristics of Scot and 
Boer, there is much that is 
analogous. The Boer language 
teems with good Scots words: 
and from the early days when 
trekking Boers felt the need of 
ministers of religion, and sup- 
plied that want from Scotland, 
they have continued to send 
young men destined for their 
ministry to a Scotch Univer- 
sity, although many of these 
go later to Holland for a final 
Dutch polish. Two well-known 
Scottish names, both belonging 
to ministers of the Dutch re- 
ligion, are at present household 
words in the land. 

Considering the friendly re- 
lations existing between Boer 
and Britain of the country-side, 
and the way in which they rub 
along without any language 
question at all, the din of strife 
existent elsewhere over bi- 
lingualism is the more surpris- 
ing. But the language question 
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is a racial matter, and so there 
is nothing really surprising in 
it at all. Of Racialism General 
Herzog is the champion: and 
although we may call him 
narrow and bigoted, yet we 
also all allow him to be honest 
and straight. And by “we,” 
perhaps I had better explain, 
is meant those who differ from 
him and his followers, and are 
called ‘Slack-breeches.” A 
slack-breeched man is one who 
is loose in his views as to keep- 
ing up the Dutch end, and 
favours the Imperial idea. My 
own breeches are of course of 
the very slackest. 

The grace of humour can 
save us from much: but it 
can’t save me from a vain 
regret or two in regard to 
racialism, now in full blaze 
among us. It is scarcely too 
mueh to say that until auton- 
omy was prematurely granted 
to the two late Boer Republics, 
by a Radical Government, raci- 
alism was dormant, if not mori- 
bund; and might have died, 
given time, of sleeping-sickness. 
But true to its policy of cap-in- 
hand to your enemies and to the 
devil with your own country- 
men, the Radical Government 
granted autonomy, and the 
mischief was done. The check 
then given to all Lord Milner’s 
wonderful achievements can 
only be realised by those who 
have seen and those who have 
suffered. Much of the good 
done perforce remains, but 
much does not. It was to 
Lord Milner we farmers owe, 
or owed, the advent among us 
of the experts in forestry, sheep, 
cattle, and agronomy. The 
British Empire was there to 
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draw upon, and he drew of its 
best. To him we owe, or owed, 
our experimental farms—our 
thoroughbred stock, and a won- 
derfully successful Land - set- 
tlement scheme, still existent, 
but a dead letter. And of the 
many evils that we owe, directly 
or indirectly, to Mr Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Administration, 
the last is perhaps the worst, 
and that is the Immigration 
Restriction Bill, aimed osten- 
sibly at Asiatics, but really at 
@ much wider mark. 

For the second time in his- 
tory the Boer resumed his 
place as top-dog and the Briton 
his as bottom one. Now bot- 
tom dogs suffer all sorts of 
unpleasant things, including 
euphemistic retrenchments. But 
on this occasion the suffering 
has been the more acute be- 
cause they thought that the 
War had ended it finally and 
absolutely. However, this is 
neither here nor there, and 
given certain conditions, the 
two dogs may one of these 
days occupy positions in a 
horizontal plane, and all will 
be well. In the meantime the 
bottom dog may find some 
slight, if melancholy, satisfae- 
tion in the fact that other 
people have been given away 
besides himself, and in realis- 
ing that, if his own case causes 
no concern to his country, she 
is wringing her hands in im- 
potent (and well-deserved) grief 
over the treatment of her In- 
dians in South Africa. 

We can still raise a smile 
over certain humorous aspects 
of the bilingual question. Al- 


though we may often allude to 
a Boer as a Dutchman, Dutch 
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as spoken in Holland is not 
the Boer language. A Boer 
literally means farmer—I am 
called by my neighbours “a 
Scotch Boer”—and the “Taal,” 
the language spoken by Boers, 
is the language of the farm 
and of farmers. You cannot 
call it an unwritten language ; 
but you cannot, on the other 
hand, describe a battleship in 
the Taal, nor discuss literature 
or finance in it. While we 
were all farmers it did well 
enough. But it will not do 
for an advancing South Africa, 
any more than Cornish, Welsh, 
or Gaelic would serve as the 
language for use in the House 
of Commons. So the Taal is 
put out of court as the lan- 
guage of South Africa. But 
the South African Dutch must 
have a language of their very 
own; and in deciding what it 


is to be, they have first created 
a dilemma and then impaled 
themselves on both horns of it. 
The one horn is the High Duteh 
language, as spoken in Hol- 
land—a language a great deal 
more foreign to Boers than is 


English. The other horn is 
the English language. All but 
very old men can speak English, 
and the young generation both 
can and does speak it. In 
adopting bilingualism—z.e., the 
hated but familiar English 
tongue, and the desired but un- 
familiar High Dutch language 
—South Africa has been caught 
on both horns. Racialism now 
sees to it that every official 
publication appears in both 
languages, only one of which 
is understood of the people. 
It may be amusing, but it is 
very cumbrous and very silly. 
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The horrid necessity of hav. 
ing to use English is, however, 
to be relieved by the invention 
of a language called “ Afri- 
caans.” This exhibits neither 
horns of dilemma nor cloven 
hoof of the British language 
bogey. Of Africaans I cannot 
speak at first hand, for when 
Crown Colony Government 
came to an end, and the ex- 
cellent school teachers and the 
best that the British Empire 
could supply were all euphe- 
mised back to their countries, 
and their places taken by 
Dutch teachers of very medi- 
ocre acquirements, I ceased to 
be a member of our School 
Board. But I believe that 
Africaans is a valiant attempt 
at having a working language 
other than British, of some 
kind, to wit, our old friend 
the Taal, eked out with High 
Dutch. I am told, and I can 
believe anything of Racialism, 
that “Little Miss Muffet” has 
been done into Africaans for 
the benefit of the Dutch infant 
scholar; and “Master Jack 
Horner” is even now being 
lisped by patriot baby lips in 
the future language of our 
great and growing sub -con- 
tinent. But one may rest 
assured that Miss Muffet can 
never sit long on her tuffet, 
nor Master Horner address 
himself rightly to a Christ- 
mas pie in anything but the 
bogey language. Moreover, 
our South African wags are 
at the matter of the lan- 
guages. Especially have they 
taken as a whetstone for their 
wit the dual words of com- 
mand in our new Defence 
Force scheme. Given time and 
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some conditions hereinafter 
mentioned, the language ques- 
tion will answer itself in a 
manner practical, and there- 
fore satisfactory, to all parties. 
Meanwhile a wealthy South 
African has offered half a mil- 
lion sterling for a university : 
but bilingualism demands a 
double set of professors, and 
creates so many other contin- 
gent difficulties, that at the 
present moment it looks as if 
the offer might fall through. 
I am quite aware that in 
writing the above I have 
written as racially as any one 
could wish. But, after all, 
not so very many years ago, 
we did spend a good many 
millions and a good many lives 
in rectifying a situation, in a 
part of South Africa, which 
had become intolerable for 
Englishmen. And the situa- 
tion was relieved, and might 
have been permanently relieved. 
Then it was upset again by the 
cap-in-hand policy, and that is 
what causes bitterness in bot- 
tom dogs. 

I have far too great a respect 
for the Boers as a nation to dis- 
credit them with forgetfulness 
of their nationality in the short 
period of years that has elapsed 
between the ending of the war 
and now. Is the Boer to be 
grateful all at once, and forget 
dreams not long since dreamt, 
and still a-dreaming, when 
complacent Britain says, “Now 
you have been well beaten? 
But we have spent millions in 
setting you on your feet again, 
and we are going to grant you 
autonomy!” Is the Boer to 
grin with humble thankfulness 
when Complacency adds, “Some 
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of our timorous ones think it is 
risky and premature; but we 
who have the say know that, 
after all we have done for you, 
you must be really quite fond 
of us, and almost quite British 
already? You shall be Master 
in your own house, but a good 
and loyal son in your Mother’s.” 
Not he! And, if we know the 
Boer women—not she either. 

The Boers knew a freedom 
that no Englishman ever knew, 
much though the latter may 
talk about this precious jewel 
which he misuses so sadly. If 
deeds count more than words, 
the Boer was, and is, a much 
better patriot than the windy 
Celebrator of the Relief of 
Mafeking, or the snivelling 
panic-monger of a few days’ 
reverses. And to the Boer his 
old freedom was sweet, nor 
will he willingly forget it. And 
not readily will he forget, nor 
all the many people of Dutch 
descent in South Africa, the 
dream which men and women 
still dream quietly, of a United 
South Africa under the Dutch 
Flag. And it is a dream that 
may come true, given the hour 
and the means. 

Given twenty years’—better 
still, thirty years’—freedom from 
all European complications to 
Great Britain, then all will be 
well in South Africa. 

Perhaps not quite irrelevant 
to all this is the tale that my 
friend Mrs Vandermerwe, a 
near neighbour of mine, has 
told me once and again. She 
is a perfervid patriotess, and 
likes to rub it into Great 
Britain (through me). She 
believes implicitly in what she 
says, and she tells the tale to 
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me as she has told it to hun- 
dreds of others, and will yet 
tell it to hundreds of others 
again. It is a tale of the 
Concentration Camps, and now 
forms a Dutch version of the 


** Hush ye! hush ye! little pet ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.” 


And there are hundreds of other 
nursery stories in free circula- 
tion very much like it. 

Mrs Vandermerwe and her 
children}became inmates, during 
the war, of one of our concen- 
tration camps. One of the 
children fell ill with a sickness, 
called “belly sickness,” which 
Mrs Vandermerwe had always 
treated fairly efficaciously with 
@ waggon grease and other 
horrors. (Fairly efficaciously, 
because she allowed that she 
had “buried three or four.’) 
It was a disease called by the 
British enteric, and Mrs Van- 
dermerwe was not now per- 
mitted to use her well-tried 
simples. The child was re- 
moved to hospital. Here 
everything was organised on 
a scale of colossal hypocrisy 
and demoniacal cruelty. There 
were beds; and they were 
white and dimity. There 
were Khakee doctors; and 
they were plump and suave. 
There were Khakee nurses; and 
they too were plump and suave. 

But both nurses and doctors, 
anxious for just one Boer the 
less, set themselves to starve 
this poor little Boer child to 
death. They were deaf to 
the pitiful appeals of the 
mother. She was even 
watched to make sure that 
she did not defeat their 
wicked purposes by introducing 





food. Despite everything, the 
child seemed to be recovering, 
and now at last the mother 
found opportunity to give him, 
from her own rations, a little 
of the solid food of which he 
had so long been deprived. 
But too late. The child died, 
—murdered, as all Mrs Van- 
dermerwe’s hearers like to 
believe, and do believe, by 
the English; or, as we might 
say, were there any use 
in saying it, killed by his 
own mother. I will not be 
put in the wrong by an 
ignorant Boer woman, who 
would quote the sayings of our 
own Ministers against me, were 
I to try to convince her how 
wrong the version of her tale 
is. And so it goes merrily on; 
and it does not lose in the tell- 
ing. That is the reason of my 
plea for twenty or thirty years’ 
peace in Europe. 

A few pages back I was 
repining at one of our lengthy 
South African calls, not that 
I am not always glad to see 
Mr Coatzee’s broad face, nor 
sorry to see his broader back. 
But the bustle and the time 
limits of my own small and 
stirring native land are too 
much in the bone of me to 
permit me to bear very gladly 
these neighbourly visitations. 
Yet for all that it needs no 
very prophetic eye to look for- 
ward to a time when men shall 
recall the spacious days of the 
First Union Parliament, and 
speak of them with the regret 
that we now speak of the times 
of Queen Bess. And already 
our spaciousness is not so large 
as it was. The signs of the 
times have begun with a small 
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thing, for we, who recently had 
no use for anything meaner 
than the threepenny -bit, do 
now purchase our daily paper 
with a penny. Passing from 
the less to the greater, no 
longer do we deem ourselves 
cramped for space on a farm 
of anything less than a few 
thousand acres, nor suffocated, 
as we behold from our own 
the distant smoke of a neigh- 
bour’s house. Under closer 
settlement and higher prices 
for land, the abounding 
spaciousness of the veld is 
slowly but certainly dwind- 
ling. The Great Farm, of 
which mine now forms but a 
part, passed into the hands of 
the owner (still living) in 
exchange for three goats, and 
is now valued at more than 
three times as many thousands 
of pounds. No longer do we 
allow unnumbered buck to 
share with our sheep the veld. 
Nor may the sheep, in un- 
fenced freedom, trample to 
waste as much grass as they 
please. Not long ago the law 
demanded from the farmer a 
strip of his veld 500 yards in 
width for the erratic passage 
of the public road. Now the 
law demands about 50 yards; 
and we grudge that. In the 
occasional bumping passage of 
& motor-ear, we, the Great Un- 
taxed, foresee the metalling of 
roads, the bridging of spruits, 
and the incidence of a tax to 
provide the wherewithal. 

At present we would as soon 
think of putting milch cows to 
the plough, as our mares with 
harness. And at a white man 
going afoot we still look as- 
kance, as at one not quite 
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respectable. He will be a 
poer white, and one of the 
genus who live by walking, 
not by working, and who will 
one day die by the wayside or 
in the chance shelter of a farm 
outhouse. The poor white is 
of all professions or of none. 
Sometimes he does not so 
much hate work as love the 
nomad’s life. Although born 
and brought up in a fixed 
abode, he is no less a wanderer 
by nature than the Bedouin. 
My last visitor—for this class 
can always claim a meal and a 
shelter — was by profession a 
diver; and at diving, so he 
said, he had made “good 
money.” I did not seem able 
to find a job for him any- 
where. Of wells I had never a 
one, and my dams were all too 
shallow for the practice of his 
craft. Such as have no pro- 
fession carry what they cheer- 
fully call “their income” with 
them, in the form of soldering 
material,—for there is never a 
farm that has not a leaky pot 
the better for plugging. These 
vagrants have still a few years 
more wherein to cultivate the 
philosophic calm, engendered 
by watching, in a_ healthy 
climate and perfect idleness, 
how other men, by getting and 
spending, lay waste 
powers. But one of these 
days the poor white will be 
denied the space and hospital- 
ity of the veld, and enjoy 
instead the limits and the 
labour of the workhouse. 
Whether or no it may be 
accounted for spaciousness to 
these our present times, I know 
not, but the fact remains that 
we may still here stand on the 
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railway line at midnight, and 
by burning a newspaper arrest 
@ passing train. Yet I feel 
sure that it is a privilege that 
will soon be wrested from us. 
Our spacious calling habits 
show as yet no signs of 
dwindling. 

To the veriest dullard living 
in a young and growing coun- 
try, the potentialities of the 
future cannot but be of interest 
and a matter for speculation. 
England can look back on a 
glorious past, but in many ways 
she must now act the Grand- 
mother and find her chief 
interest in life in watching the 
growth of her children. There 
is little in South Africa’s past 
that one cares to look back to, 
but much in the future to look 
forward to. What shall we be 
twenty or thirty years hence? 
Again and perforce the Racial 
note is sounded, for one cannot 
contemplate the future without 
considering the part that we 
Britishers will take in it. Im- 
migration into South Africa 
can never be either in quality 
or quantity the same as that 
to Canada. 

There the capital of the im- 
migrant is his hands and his 
health. Here the Kafir does 
the work at present: and he 
and the poor white will do it 
in the future—our immigrant 
must have money. Still, and 
despite restrictions—he is 
coming with a steady flow 
into the country: and he has 
begun to make his mark. Much 
of that was done by the Land 
Settlement scheme, now a dead 
letter. Then there is the drift 
of the British townsmen land- 
wards, and of the Dutch 


farmer townwards—which will 
mean that the British, who at 
present have little to say in 
the government of the country, 
will soon have a say, and a 
large say. 

The Boer farm, owing to a 
very common custom of the 
owner leaving it equally to all 
his children, tends to become 
in time a non-economic holding 
and to pass into other hands, 
I know of one at present re- 
duced to a few acres, owned by 
forty individuals. It is in the 
market. The Boer is thus 
passing from the farm to the 
small town, and is becoming a 
handy craftsman and even a 
miner, to the sore discomfort 
of the much more highly paid 
British striker. The towns- 
man, on the other hand, chiefly 
British, shows a _ consistent 
tendency to acquire land. Be 
he lawyer, doctor, miller, or 
store-keeper, he is buying land 
where he can, or stock to place 
on the land he means to buy. 
In the province in which I live, 
the farmer, and consequently 
Dutch and retrogressive in- 
terest, is alone represented in 
the Union Parliament. There 
was only one contested election, 
and the town which ventured 
on it has been made to feel it 
since, 

Then there is South Africa’s 
hardest nut to crack — the 
native question: the question 
of the native on our farms, per- 
manently with us and essential 
to our existence, not the migra- 
tory native of the Mines, who 
enjoys a separate question of 
his own. 

If anything is certain, it is 
that the Kafir, to give him his 
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generic title, is not going to 
remain in statu quo. From 
missionaries and other sources 
he is getting education: and he 
has begun to have the vote. 
In the various provinces in 
which he is located, he is held 
under a variety of restrictions, 
some of them seemingly drastic, 
all of them wholesome, But 
these will not hold good for 
ever,—or even for long. 

The attitude of the average 
South African towards the 
Kafir is that rather of the 
aggressively nervous than of 
the benevolently despotic: a 
legacy doubtless of the days 
when the supremacy of the 
white man over the black was 
not so certain as it is now. 
The old written Boer constitu- 
tion made short work:of this 
racial question. There was 
something at least honest in 
the words that neither in 
Church nor State should the 
black man possess equal rights 
with the white. The black 
man had, in fact, no rights at 
all, not even that of walking 
on the footway of the street, 
Practice at least went hand in 
hand with precept, and to my 
mind the old Boer way of it 
was infinitely more honest than 
the way of another country 
who screams of F'reedom’s equal 
rights, and then acts far other- 
wise to the coloured races that 
dwell in its midst. 

But the old Boer constitution 
will not do for us now. And 
yet we shall want time to 
attune ourselves to altered 
conditions. We were a few 
months ago visited by a 
courtly product of Western 
India. His name was spelt and 
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pronounced by us in so many 
different ways that it boots not 
here to give it. His errand 
concerned the welfare of his 
doubtless disgracefully treated 
countrymen in South Africa. 
He received from Constituted 
Authorities bags and bags of 
that cheapest of all commodi- 
ties, commonly called Soft 
Sawder; and so departed, 
leaving his Asiatics not one 
penny the better off. The 
Home Government had handed 
them over body and soul to an- 
other Government, who are not 
Benevolent Despots. The latter 
had been asked by the former 
to be decently civil to Mr 
What’s-his-name: and decently 
civil the South African Govern- 
ment was, which brings us to the 
point. All the little mayorsof all 
our little towns through which 
Mr What’s-his-name passed 
during his tour, were ordered to 
receive him with official tender- 
ness, including an official hand- 
shaking. And most of these 
little mayors are still in the 
state of coma common to people 
who have received a severe 
shock to the system. To await 
on station platforms the arrival 
of a black man was bad enough ; 
but to have to shake hands 
with a nigger, and a worshipper 
of idols (if anything at all) was 
more than mayoral natures 
could bear or systems stand. 
Our mayors are still reeling 
and chaotic. The Indians are 
still oppressed. And their 
brethren in Hindustan are in 
consequence still objecting, very 
rightly, to celebrate Empire 
Day with any great enthusiasm 
while this truly unimperial 
state of affairs exists. 
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I was recently fellow-pas- 
senger with a most amiable 
South African during an ocean 
voyage. The crew of the ship 
was a Lascar one: and the mate 
swore by his Lascars. There 
was @ coldness between mate 
and South African, dating from 
the day when the latter, allud- 
ing to the Lascars, asked the 
mate “ whether, if one of these 
nigs fell overboard, he would 
stop the ship to pick him up?” 
Therefore, I say, give us time, 
reasonable time, to adjust the 
attitude of our jaws and our 
dentition generally, and we 
shall crack the nut, never fear, 
to rights. 

Now there are other coun- 
tries who should be able to give 
us a hint as to how to deal 
with the Native question. 

America is one. She has, 
indeed, quite an assortment of 
colours to deal with, the black 
predominating, but the yellow 
and red each claiming a share 
of her attention. Until, how- 
ever, her enlightened citizens 
find some other way of proving 
their belief in the brotherhood 
of man than by hanging niggers 
on lamp-posts and burning 
them alive in streets, we need 
not expect much guidance from 
her, and she does not seem to 
be going to do much better 
with her other colours. 

Cecil Rhodes’ pronounce- 
ment as to equal rights to all 
civilised peoples in South Africa 
dees not help much. For if 
one half of South Africa should 
ever allow that a black man 
was civilised, or could ever be 
civilised, the other half assur- 
edly would not. To the Mother 
of Nations across the Indian 





Ocean, where the Indian hag 
begun to feel himself and make 
the white man feel him, we 
may turn: and we may learn 
that concessions, apparently 
wrung by bomb-throwing, are 
not looked on as the acts of a 
strong paramount Power, and 
lead only to more bombs. That 
education of an entirely wrong 
type, imparted by the wrong 
teachers, in the worst possible 
way, to a people capable of 
gorging book-learning without 
acquiring knowledge, is a dis- 
aster much better avoided by 
South Africa. We may -also 
pray Heaven to shield us from 
the calamitous interference of a 
Lord Morley, and to permit us 
to worry through our own busi- 
ness in our own way. We may 
note that if India is beginning 
to move forward and to burrow 
the way out of her ancient 
barriers of Caste, Religion, and 
Custom, the Kafir, who has few 
or none of these obstacles to 
progress, will move still faster, 

In this respect I may per- 
haps be pardoned for recording 
my observations on the actions 
of my horsey young groom 
Aaron. On a Sunday morn- 
ing, and before escorting my 
cook Albertina to chapel, he 
may be seen, in the vicinity of 
the stable, endeavouring to 
brush an English parting into 
his African wool. Failing in 
this, his sprightly companion, 
Moses, the house-boy, will lay 
aside his mouth-organ and 
clip the desired parting with 
the sheep shears. Before 
Aaron’s time, was John 
Osgood, a young Englishman 
straight out from home. But 
though John was a good groom 
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in many ways, Aaron is better, 
because he does not beat his 
horses with spades. John 
seemed obliged to do this to 
prove that Britons never would 
be slaves. Hehad to go. And 
it was a pity, because Aaron’s 
way of grooming a horse is to 
cover him with horse -dung, 
and then scrape it off with 
the curry-comb. The brush he 
keeps exclusively for use on his 
own head. When the parting 
has been accomplished, and a 
paper collar and a (German- 
made shirt of devastating ap- 
pearance donned, Aaron is 
ready for Albertina, and 
Albertina should be ready for 
him. Together they fare to 
the Methodist chapel ten miles 
away across the veld. At the 
last gate but one they cease 
skylarking. At the last gate 
Albertina puts on the high- 
heeled shoes which Aaron has 
been carrying. As they enter 
the unlovely precincts of the 
dorp they assume the air 
saintly, bordering indeed on 
smugness, And frozen butter, 
did it chance to be in their 
mouths, would remain frozen. 
Aaron is a powerful singer of 
hymns, and if he bawls in 
chapel as lustily as he does in 
the harvest -field what time 
the Kafir beer is circulating 
towards midnight, he must 
be a serious nuisance to the 
devout. Albertina is giving a 
house-warming next Saturday, 
and is known for a fact to 
possess a table and two cups. 
The party will contain many 
elements of the heathen orgy: 
the revels will be led by the 
native Wesleyan minister, and 
will last till sunrise on Monday 
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morning without a break. But 
the table and two cups, to- 
gether with others ravished 
from my own crockery, will 
stand for the Kafir drift to 
us-ward, and may give us. to 
think. In time Aaron and 
Albertina will marry. Their 
eldest son will—or I shall 
know the reason why —be 
called after my own Biblical 
name. And the other items, 
resulting with monotonous in- 
cidence from this probably 
fecund union, will all have 
Old Testament names. 

If it has occurred to any 
speculative persons to wonder 
what becomes of a scarecrow’s 
clothes, when they are no 
longer fit for a scarecrow to 
wear, my employees could tell 
them, for they prefer English 
rags to any kind of native 
dress. In short, I see signs 
and read omens in Aaron’s 
English parting, Albertina’s 
high - heeled shoes, the Meth- 
odist chapel, and the house- 
warming. 

The next two or three de- 
cades should produce South 
Africa her poet: and he will 
sing not of the richer province 
where stalled ostriches bring 
in their millions, and where 
wealthy farmers gather wine 
and summer fruits very much. 
Nor of the rolling sugar lands 
and rich alluvial flats of Natal, 
seamed with tram lines and 
smudged into the smoke of 
cane-mills, Nor will our poet 
find inspiration in auriferous 
reef or where diamonds grow. 
But he will find a thing or two 
to sing of in the bare and open 
veld as seen from the verandah. 
What is its charm? As well 
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ask what is the charm of the 
splash of waves on shingle, of 
close intimacy with some be- 
loved child, of a hundred things 
that charm us, we scarcely 
know how. I feel that there 
are elegies and enough, had we 
but a Gray to whisper them, 
when David the ploughman— 
silhouetted, battered hat, pipe, 
whip, and all, against the 
wintry sunset—comes limping 
over the sky-line: and the cows, 
black against the glowing west, 
saunter forth released from the 
milking to their night’s pastur- 
age, or snuffie odorously past 
the window in the frosty dawn. 
And at night when the song 
of the harvesters, heard from 
afar, beats up to old Scorpion 
as he straddles glittering over 
the veld, there is matter, and 
good matter, to indite of. And 
with the veld are its chiefest 
tenants, the sheep. If old Titz, 
the shepherd, can see something 
in them, perhaps our poet will. 
Perhaps there is second-sight in 
a Bushman,—for Titz belongs 
to that much-despised race. 
To us he appears a very 
ancient wreck of humanity, 
more tattered, more drunken 
than any human being of our 
acquaintance. On his fingers 
he may perhaps be able to 
count up to five; yet if there 
is one sheep from his five hun- 
dred amissing, he will know it. 
If there is one errant stranger 
from the next farm among his 
charges, he will spot him. And 
he knows every individual 
sheep. He’s altogether beyond 
our understanding: but it 
makes us realise that educa- 
tion can’t teach us what a total 
lack of it has taught Titz. We 
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see in a sheep but mutton done 
up in wool, capable of motion, 
and bringing us in, if all goes 
well, 30 per cent on our money. 
We see an animal so brainless 
that we can but think that his 
few wits have all gone a-gather- 
ing the wool on which we are 
learning to improve and in- 
crease, and which one of these 
days will rival that of Aus- 
tralia. Wesee an animal so lost 
to his own individuality that 
he accepts the leadership of a 
goat, who, pacing solemnly at 
the head of his silly following, 
inducts them into kraals or 
railway trucks, or other tight 
places; and having got them 
there, sees the door shut, and 
then hops out and goes about 
his business. Given an emer- 
gency, such as a hail-storm ora 
dust-storm, and a sheep in the 
midst of it, and you may count 
on him to take the surest road 
todestruction. He will manage 
to smother himself in a dust- 
storm ; and in a hail-storm he 
will break bulk, and rushing 
wildly apart, will impale him- 
self on an aloe blade or be 
killed by the hail. 

The vastness and bareness of 
the veld have clean swallowed 
up the 7000 odd trees planted 
with so much labour, cherished 
with so much anxiety by my- 
self, and looked on with 80 
much disfavour by my neigh- 
bours as “likely to bring birds.” 
Of birds I have no fear, but to 


plant places naked since the 
beginning of time seems to be 
almost sacrilegious. Yet wind- 
screens I must have, and the 
more trees the less my farm 
will find its way by erosion to 
the Indian Ocean. And what, 
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after all, are seven thousand 
against so much? Here and 
there a plantation shows up like 
a faint cloud-shadow against 
the drab ; or, after rain, against 
the wonderful and sudden green 
of the veld. 

Passing rich are we in sky- 
lines, and with never a ridge 
or an absolute flat to jar on 
the restfulness of our large, 
gentle undulations. Here a 
man may speak of travelling 
so many sky-lines in the day, 
and give one as good an idea 
of the distance covered as he 
does when he says he has 
ridden so many hours. Here 
are “bare slopes where chasing 
shadows skim.” Given the 
day, you may watch them hour 
after hour, slipping silently 
over & hitherward crest, sliding 
down the long incline to the 
wide valley bottom, and then 
smoothly skimming up the 
farther slope, they dip, and 
once again appear, and then, 
six miles away, dip, and are 
seen no more. Coming from 
whence? Flitting, who knows 
whither? Travelling with the 
whispering wind which drives 
them over leagues and leagues 
of grass, turning here and there 
the amethyst of a breeze-swept 
dam to momentary red colour, 
or dulling the vivid green of the 
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irrigated barley-field close by. 
Here one may see, though but 
rarely, and at sundown, the 
shadow of a passing cloud, 
smudging with a purple smear 
all the space which lies be- 
tween cloud and its earth- 
thrown shadow. Grass, sun- 
shine, shadow, and sky-line; 
but the greatest of these is 
the sunshine, for without that 
we are indeed the abomination 
of desolation. 

Bare and open to the eye 
though the veld seems to be, 
it yet possesses many an un- 
seen bosom, where it hides that 
which is unseemly to it—the 
hideous township, the unlovely 
farmstead, standing naked and 
unashamed beneath their corru- 
gated iron roofs. Scars these 
are on the landscape, rendered 
yet more conspicuous by an 
edging of funeral blue gums: 
and star and landscape will 
never, never blend. 

The keen winter wind 
whispers through the dry 
grasses: a lark starts sky- 
wards, pours out brief and 
incoherent ecstasy and sinks. 
From the unseen flock comes 
a quavering bleat. Then the 
sigh of wind through grass, 
the great silence, and the 
loneliness of the veld. 

THE SAGE. 
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For the Londoner, a walk 
across his own city from any 
one point to any other is a 
cheap and easy method of ad- 
venture. Late in the after- 
noon of a Saturday in October 
which I had spent in the vain 
endeavour to obtain a sight of 
some rare birds reported as 
visitors to Hampstead Heath, 
I decided to return in a straight 
line from that too - populous 
Paradise tothe Temple. Gospel 
Oak and Kentish Town were 
merely romantic names to me, 
and of Camden Town itself, 
famous in art and song, I 
possessed only a dim and 


gloomy idea which I owed to 


the works of Mr Walter 
Sickert. 

I had not gone far before 
I began to share all the sen- 
sations of the unfortunate poet 
who looked on smoky dwarf 
houses and felt his soul op- 
pressed by a vague dejection. 
Gospel Oak, instead of being a 
vast and heaven-pointing tree, 
was a labyrinth of ugly streets 
in which I lost myself until I 
came to the tram-lines, and 
there were no orchards in 
Kentish Town. Instead, there 
were grimy tenements with a 
great quantity of dishonourable 
underclothing hanging from 
their balconies; a rabble of 
infants, mostly anzmic, and 
all dirty, and a large percent- 
age of persons with “faces 
whose like one is not glad to 
find.” More depressing, even, 
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than the squat houses and the 
gaunt tenements were the rows 
of frowsy villas, with untidy 
creepers hanging in dank fes- 
toons from their peeling stucco, 
and sombre little gardens in 
which grimy laurels and 
mouldering statues drooped in 
mournful decadence—pathetic 
remnants of a decayed gentil- 
ity, they seemed to have given 
up in despair the struggle to 
be respectable, and to be 
wearily waiting for the advent 
of the housebreaker who would 
eliminate them from a scene 
where their presence was no 
longer decent. Many of them 
were to let, and I was able to 
observe, on the boards which 
announced this fact, various 
examples of the unfailing 
optimism of the house-agent. 
This one was commodious, that 
one desirable; another, dis- 
tinguished from its fellows by 
a tottering trellised balcony on 
the ground floor, was elegant; 
yet another, a sinister abode fit 
only for owls and troglodytes, 
was actually delightful. None 
of the villas which were in- 
habited betrayed any symptom 
of a sense of life’s amenities 
on the part of its ocoupants,— 
unless the presence of aban- 
doned straw hats, outworn 
boots, and empty sardine tins 
could be regarded as evidence 
of a certain luxury. Occasion- 
ally the inhabitants of these 
drab houses regarded me from 
their windows, and though I 
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felt sorry for them, their aspect 
was sinister and I loved them 
not. They seemed all to be 
women; I saw no vestige of 
the other sex. 

I pursued my way, wonder- 
ing vaguely why England 
should have been especially 
cursed, both materially and 
spiritually, by this plague of 
the genteel gone to rot and 
ruin, and attributing the curse, 
as I like to attribute most 
things evil in our social system, 
to the deadly early-Victorian 
passion for class distinction and 
worship of a respectability that 
was for the most part sham, 
showiness, and score-off-my- 
neighbour-ness. In the midst 
of these highly original reflec- 
tions, and whilst I was passing 
yet another row of villa resi- 
dences, I was confronted with 
a singular spectacle. 

The street was deserted, 
except for a group of errand- 
boys and children who were 
congregated round a figure 
that seemed to be clinging to 
the rusty railings in front of 
one of the houses. As I ap- 
proached, the figure resolved 
itself into an old woman who 
was dressed in black, and wore 
a small bonnet which would 
have been fashionable, I sup- 
pose, in the epoch of the crino- 
line. She had dropped her 
umbrella, and was clutching 
the railings with both hands; 
apparently she was trying to 
drag herself along, but her 
feet refused to move. The 
cluster of children watched 
her with apathetic interest ; 
the errand-boys were grinning 
and making remarks in their 
own horrible dialect. 

I pushed my way through 
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the little crowd, and saw that 
though she was bent, she was 
a very tall woman, and, to 
judge by the lines on her face, 
extremely old. Her eyes were 
closed, and she was terribly 
pale. When I asked her if she 
was ill she did not seem to hear 
me, One of the errand-boys, 
however, responded for her. 

“Garn, gavner!” he said 
cheerfully, “she ynt ill. She’s 
bawmy, that’s wot she is. 
Orterbe run in by the pleece.” 

I ignored this youthful 
moralist, and spoke again to 
the old woman. She suddenly 
opened her eyes, which were 
astonishingly brilliant, and 
looked at me. 

“I’m afraid I fainted,” she 
said, in a very low voice but 
quite coherently. “It’s nothing 
—results of influenza. If you 
would be so kind as to give me 
your arm—I live at number 
eighty-two—this road. Very 
sorry to be a nuisance.” 

Even the effort of uttering 
these few words was too much 
for her. She closed her eyes 
again, released her grasp of 
the railings, and would have 
fallen if I had not caught her. 
I put my arm round her waist 
—an action which gave huge 
delight to the errand-boys—and 
then questioned the children as 
to the whereabouts of number 
eighty-two. They stared at 
me in solemn silenee, but at 
length a little girl, who wore 
painfully obvious pink flannel 
underelothing, withdrew her 
thumb from her mouth and 
held it, pointing backwards, 
over her shoulder. I scowled - 


like a thunder-cloud at the 
errand - boys, and began to 
propel the old woman forward 
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in the direction indicated. She 
could only just manage to 
walk, and our progress was 
very slow and had possibly a 
comical aspect; the errand- 
boys, at any rate, agreed to 
appreciate the humour of the 
situation. 

The old lady seemed to be- 
come feebler with each step 
that we took; I began to de- 
spair of reaching numbereighty- 
two, and had almost decided to 
take her into the next house 
that we reached, when a wel- 
come ally appeared on the 
scene. <A quiet-eyed, decently- 
dressed woman of about fifty 
suddenly confronted us, and 
without wasting time in speech, 
placed the old lady’s right arm 
round her neck and supported 
her with a method far more 
_ practical than my own. This 
reinforcement entirely altered 
the position of affairs; we pro- 
ceeded steadily down the street, 
and in a few minutes had 
reached the gate of number 
eighty-two. I helped to carry 
the old lady up the steps, and 
when she was safely at the 
front door I asked the woman 
if there was any one in the 
house who would look after 
her. 

“She is my mistress, sir,” 
said the woman, producing a 
latchkey. ‘She often has these 
fainting fits. She oughtn’t to 
go anywhere by herself, but 
sometimes when I’m upstairs 
she slips out. If you'll just 
help me with her into her 
room, she'll be all right in a 
minute.” 

We passed into a dingy little 
hall: the floor was covered with 
frayed linoleum, and the paper 
en the walls was dark with 
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age, but it was spotlessly clean, 
and there were some good 
artists’ proofs of various Aca- 
demical pictures. Whilst the 
maid was shutting the door 
and I was supporting the old 
lady, I noticed a number of 
tweed caps and hats, several 
fishing-rods and a cricket-bat, 
on a rack fixed to the wall; 
evidently there were young 
people in the house, and it 
was not, as I had imagined 
for no particular reason, the 
abode of a desolate spinster. 
The maid opened a door on the 
right of the hall. 

“This is her room, sir,” she 
said. “We'll bring her right 
in and put her on the sofa.” 

As we lifted the old lady on 
to that piece of furniture I 
noticed how terribly emaciated 
she was; I seemed to be hold- 
ing a skeleton in female ap- 
parel, The maid went to a cup- 
board, returning in a moment 
with some brandy in a wine- 
glass, which she poured into 
the old lady’s mouth. Its 
effect was immediate; the old 
lady made a very wry face and 
opened her eyes. She stared 
for a few seconds at the ceil- 
ing, then she suddenly sat bolt 
upright. Her eyes were extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and her lips 
took a comical twist. 

“Jane,” she cried, “what 
were you doing out of doors 
at this time of day?” 

The woman watched her in- 


tently. “What were you doing 
there, Miss Amelia?” she = 
speaking, however, very quietly 
and respectfully. The old lady 
looked guilty. 

“TI only went to meet Master 


Dick on his way from the 
station,” she explained. “And 
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then I had another of those 
tiresome fainting fits. I’m 
growing like those silly girls 
in that book you read to me 
—Miss Ferrier’s, wasn’t it?” 
Her eyes wandered to me. 
“Mercy! I forgot!” she cried, 
almost briskly; “that young 
gentleman gave me his arm 
and I never thanked him! I’m 
very much obliged to you, Mr 
Stranger, I’m sure. If my 
nephew had found me fainting 
in the road I don’t know what 
he would have said. He's 
always telling me not to go 
about by myself. He'll be 
here in @ moment ; you'll stay 
to see him—he’ll want to thank 
you, and you'll have some tea. 
Jane, tea! and the Spode 
coups.” 

I looked at Jane; Jane 
looked at me, and made an 
almost imperceptible move- 
ment of warning. I liked 
Jane's aspect: she had an old- 
fashioned air of dogged faith- 
fulness that was not too 
common amongst her tribe, 
and I took the hint at once. 
I thanked the old lady, and 
said I was certain that she 
ought to rest after her adven- 
ture. I added that I would 
call to inquire how she was on 
the following day. She smiled 
and nodded. “I shall be de- 
lighted, — that’s charming of 
you,” she said. ‘But I believe 
you're running away now be- 
cause you’re afraid of Jane. 
Jane’s a dragon—aren’t you, 
Jane?” 

Jane smiled discreetly. “You 
know you ought to rest, Miss 
Amelia!” she said. Miss 
Amelia heaved a comic sigh. 

“Well, well!” she murmured, 
leaning back on her cushions. 
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Then she turned again towards 
me. ‘‘ Do come to-morrow, if 
you care to, but I can’t promise 
——” she broke off abruptly. 
“You don’t live in this awful 
place?” she cried after a 
moment, 

I explained that I lived in 
the Temple. “The Temple!” 
she said. “I knew it forty, 
no fifty years ago, when my 
brother was a young barrister, 
—hardly a barrister; not full 
fledged. He became a big-wig 
afterwards ; I expect you have 
heard of him, though he’s been 
dead these many years. Dick's 
father was his son. Lord 
Arlesfont was his name — he 
was only a law lord, of course, 
and invented it himself. How 
we used to laugh at him about 
it!” 

I had heard much of the late 
Lord Arlesfont, and, in par- 
ticular, that he had died 
worth several hundred thou- 
sand pounds. It occurred to 
me as odd that his sister should 
be living in an undesirable 
villa residence near Kentish 
Town. I glanced round the 
room: the furniture was old 
and for the most part ugly, 
but there were some good 
pieces of oak, many books, and 
a number of framed photo- 
graphs which were mainly 
portraits of army officers in 
uniform and young women in 
bridal or presentation dresses. 
All these things were superfiu- 
ous evidence of a fact which I 
had already realised,—that the 
old woman had nothing what- 
ever in common with those of 
her neighbours whom I had 
seen as I wandered through the 
drab streets. Though she was 
wizened and bony, she had 
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a tremendous distinetion, she 
was—as one felt that the male 
originals of the photographs 
would have forcibly asserted 
—every inch a lady, with a 
breezy and vigorous personality 
which age and illness had been 
unable to tame. There was 
breeding in every line of her: 
in her broad brow, her queer 
long nose, her mouth with its 
deeply furrowed corners and 
the way in which she wore her 
shabby old black silk dress. 

“ You're looking at my photo- 
graphs,” she said. “Plenty of 
soldiers, aren’t there? We're 
a fighting family; one of us 
has been in every big battle 
since Ramillies to a certainty, 
and probably since Crecy or 
Agincourt. I’m proud of it; 
I’d have been a soldier myself 
if ’'d beena man. Dick laughs 
at me when I boast about 
them all, but there’s no doubt 
it’s in our blood. Jane will 
tell you that I’m quite silly 
about them; when I was 
stronger I used to walk to 
Whitehall just to look at those 
fine big fellows standing sentry 
on their black horses; but I 
can’t manage the journey now, 
and there are no soldiers here 
—only the Salvation Army, 
poor things!” 

“Do you like living here?” 
ITasked. The old lady laughed, 
but not bitterly. 

“T abominate the place,” she 
said emphatically ; ‘ but there 
are several good reasons why I 
live here. One of them is that 
Dick would be miserable in the 
country, and likes an out-of- 
the-way part of London where 
he won't meet——” She 
checked herself suddenly ; the 
aspect of her face changed. 
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“Tm a garrulous old woman; 
I’m not going to weary you 
with my affairs,” she concluded 
after a moment, and set her 
lips resolutely. 

I went over to her and 
pressed her bony fingers. “Then 
I may call to-morrow?” I 
asked. 

She nodded briskly. “That's 
very gallant of you,” she said. 
“T wouldn’t let you come all 
this way just to see a worn- 
out old woman, but I really 
believe that when I tell Dick 
all about you he'll want to 
thank you and talk to you. I 
can’t promise, of course; he’s 
very shy, poor boy.” She 
thanked me herself once again, 
in graceful phrases, for helping 
her in the street, and waved a 
hand to me as I went out of 
the room. “I shall call you my 
preux chevalier !” she cried. 

The faithful Jane came to 
open the front door for me. 
She, too, thanked me quietly 
and without any effusiveness. 
I took my hat from the rack, 
and as I did so I saw the 
fishing-rods and the cricket- 
bat. 

“T see that Mr Dick is fond 
of sport,” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jane. 
There was a queer note in her 
voice that made me look swiftly 
at her, and then I realised that 
she was regarding me with the 
keenest scrutiny that my very 
mild personality had ever 
undergone. Next moment 
she turned and opened the 
door. I wished her good even- 
ing, and walked down the 
steps, wondering if she regarded 
me as a possible burglar. Yet 
there was no suspicion, I 
thought, in her eyes; nothing 
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but an intense desire to read 
my secret soul. I concluded, 
as I walked away down avenues 
of gas lamps, that Jane was 


There was no trace of it, 
however, in her broad, honest 
face when I went to call on the 
Sunday afternoon. Sheseemed 
really pleased to see me. But 
when I made inquiries about 
Miss Amelia’s health her smile 
faded, and she admitted that 
she was anxious. The old lady 
had fainted again several times, 
and her usually strong recup- 
erative energy seemed to have 
deserted her. I expressed a 
fear that my visit would tire 
Miss Amelia, but Jane alleged 
that it would have a beneficent 
effect if I did not stay too 
long. 

“You mustn’t mind if some 
of the things she says seem a 
bit queer, sir,’ she added. I 
thought privately that Jane 
tended to underrate the mental 
faculties of her mistress. There 
had been nothing “queer” about 
Miss Amelia on the previous 
day; for an old woman who 
had just recovered from an 
attack of faintness her mental 
clarity had been distinctly re- 
markable. I said something of 
the kind to Jane, who made no 
reply, but opened the door of 
Miss Amelia’s room and an- 
nounced me. 

Miss Amelia was lying on 
the sofa, she looked amazingly 
gaunt and white, and her eyes 
shone with unnatural brilliance. 
As soon as she saw me she 
smiled and held out her hand. 
“This is very kind of you, 
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merely a keen student of human 


character; but it was a long 
time before I forgot her 
expression. 





Mr preux chevalier,” she said. 
“T revise my theories on the 
manners of modern young men. 
But, oh dear!” she continued 
with a comical grimace, ‘‘some 
young men certainly aren’t like 
you, and, after all, I’ve lured 
you here for nothing.” 

“What do you mean by fer 
nothing?” I demanded when 
I had shaken her hand and 
found a chair. She laughed 
rather ruefully. 

“T mean that what I was 
afraid of has happened,” she 
explained. “That naughty boy 
Dick is too shy to meet you 
and has gone off for a long 
walk all by himself. It’s really 
too bad of him, and I shall 
give him a good scolding when 
he comes back. As I said to 
him, it isn’t as if you were ene 
of his relations.” 

I expressed a polite regret 
that I had frightened the 
elusive nephew away. “Doesn’t 
Mr Dick like his relations?” 
I asked. 

The old lady pursed up her 
lips and looked mysterious. 

“He has very good reasons 
for not liking them,” she said. 
“But I know that he would 
like you, and he ought to have 
a man friend. It’s very lonely 
for him here.” 

“‘ What does he do?” I asked. 
‘“‘T mean, has he a profession ? ” 
Miss Amelia shook her head. 

“He’s not doing anything 
just at present,” she answered. 
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“ Of course, he’ll find something 
soon. Then he'll be happier. 
Poor Diek! he used to be such 
a happy boy, always laughing 
and making absurd jokes. And 
he was just the same, I believe, 
in his regiment.” 

“He was in the Army?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes, in the Thirty-fourth,” 
she replied. “But he left it 
last year,—wasn’t it last year? 
Time runs on, time runs on 
so fast.” She became silent 
abruptly and the light in her 
eyes faded. 

“What a pity!” I said after 
a while. She turned her head 
swiftly. “Eh?” she cried. 

“A pity that he left the 
Service,” I explained. “He is 


very young, isn’t he? And from 
what you said about him I im- 
agine that he liked soldiering.” 
She nodded slowly. 
“He’s only twenty-four,” she 


answered. ‘Oh! he loved the 
life! And he was getting on 
so well; he was so smart and 
popular, The Colonel admitted 
that.” Her eyes brightened ; 
she looked at me with some- 
thing of the kind of scrutiny 
to which Jane had subjected 
me on the previous afternoon. 
“T feel certain you’re a sym- 
pathetic person!” she said, 
smiling very queerly. Then 
her expression changed; she 
frowned, and looked as if she 
were troubled by some baffling 
train of thought. “If I told him 
that you knew everything and 
sympathised,” she said after a 
pause, “he would like you.” 

I made the not very subtle 
deduction that the military 
career of the elusive Dick had 
ended painfully or scandalously. 
“Wouldn’t it be better to wait 
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before you tell me anything in- 
timate about him?” I suggested. 
“I’m only a stranger, after all, 
and he might resent it now.” 

She thought over this sug- 
gestion. “Perhaps,” she said, 
“but I should like you to hear 
the truth. You will know his 
name, and I expect people are 
still telling lies about him 
everywhere. It happened so 
short a time ago. His name, 
you know, is Welburn — ex- 
Lieutenant Richard Welburn.” 

She leant forward and stared 
at me. I ransacked my memory 
in vain for any history con- 
nected with the name. When 
I informed Miss Amelia of this 
she looked slightly incredulous. 

“Dear me, very odd!” she 
said. “But perhaps you don’t 
read the newspapers. Well! 
If you really haven’t heard the 
lies, perhaps there’s no parti- 
cular point in telling you the 
truth at present. Later, when 
you have met him and see what 
a fine manly fellow they have 
ruined—but here comes Jane 
with the tea. Jane, Mr preux 
chevalier says that it’s no use 
your protesting; you really 
are the most perfectly finished 
specimen of a dragon. As for 
you,” she went on, turning to 
me, “you're to give your whole 
attention to admiring the Spode 
tea-service. It’s only produced 
on solemn occasions. Have 
you brought an extra cup in 
case Mr Dick comes back, 
Jane?” 

‘Yes, Miss Amelia,” said 
Jane. 

The bony old hand which 
poured out my tea was very 
tremulous that afternoon, and 
the wonderful Spode, which I 
duly admired, had several nar- 
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row escapes. But though Miss 
Amelia was so weak physically, 
and certainly ought to have 
been in bed, her spirit was un- 
daunted, and she proved her- 
self a most charming conversa- 
tionalist. She catechised me 
concerning my tastes, my aims 
and ambitions, and afterwards 
she told me a great deal of her 
history. In her youth she had 
travelled widely, and I found 
that her passion for Italy was 
at least as warm as my own; 
she spoke of old pictures and 
old books with knowledge and 
enthusiasm; she had a real 
sense of humour and was re- 
freshingly free from prejudice. 
I found myself thinking very 
soon that the blighted Mr 
Dick, if he had any apprecia- 
tion of personality, was not 
greatly to be pitied ; if he had 
experienced ill fortune in the 
Army he had certainly been 
lucky beyond the wont of man 
in the companionship of his 
aunt. In earlier days she had 
known a great number of in- 
teresting people, and she had 
remembered countless anec- 
dotes, not one of them dull; 


her reminiscences, however, 
did not include the last 
quarter of a century, a 


period which, I decided, she had 
spent in retirement that was 
enforced by unexpected poverty. 
Oddly enough, she seemed to 
have no sense of the length 
of this later stage in her life, 
and spoke of the time when 
she had suffered a serious fin- 
ancial reverse as if it were 
merely a few months before. 
Mr Dick did not appear, and 
I am afraid that I was scarcely 
troubled by his absence. At 
the end of the hour allotted 
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to me by Jane I felt that I had 
really found a delightful friend, 
and I was well on the road to 
believing that if he had joined 
us I should have been capable 
of experiencing a genuine sen- 
sation of jealousy. There was 
no doubt of Miss Amelia’s de- 
votion to her nephew; when- 
ever a footstep sounded in the 
street outside she would listen 
for a moment and then shake 
her head. “Not his step. Not 
springy enough!” she would 
murmur with a regretful smile. 
She reverted to him again 
shortly before I went away, 
told me various amusing anec- 
dotes of his boyhood — he 
seemed to have been a really 
jolly scapegrace—and produced 
photographs of him in frocks, 
in Etons, and in uniform. The 
last showed him to be a good- 
looking, frank-eyed young fel- 
low, with a weak mouth; the 
uniform seemed oddly old- 
fashioned, I thought; but my 
ignorance of things military is 
gigantic, and I made no com- 
ment to that effect. 

The sight of the photograph 
of Dick in his tunic evidently 
produced a great emotional 
effect in her; she murmured 
some incoherent words and 
there were tears in her eyes. 
Next moment, however, she 
was looking at me almost de- 
fiantly. 

“T’m a foolish old woman!” 
she cried. “He isn’t done yet. 
He’s only beginning his life, 
his real life. Very soon all 
that went before—all the mis- 
ery—will be like a forgotten 
dream.” Her voice became 
splendid; it rang a challenge 
to the whole world. “Look at 
his face,” she concluded, thrust- 
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ing the photograph into my 
hands; “look at him, and tell 
me if you think he’s done!” 

She was like an inspired and 
bony prophetess, and her en- 
thusiasm was really infectious. 
“Of course he’s not done!” I 
said. “His real life is all be- 
fore him, as you say. I only 
wish that I could be of some 
use to him,” I added, rather 
feebly. “If you think he has 
been badly treated, I’m pre- 
pared to assert it every- 
where.” 
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She smiled and put her hand 
on my arm. 

** You can be of use to him,” 
she said. “Be his friend.” 

“Tf he’ll allow it,” I said, 
“T feel as if I were his friend 
already. You'll let me come 
again.” 

“Oh, of course we are 
friends!’’ cried Miss Amelia, 
I thought that it was a very 
graceful answer to my demand. 
A few minutes later the watch- 
ful Jane entered the room and 
drove me forth. 


III. 


Nearly a week had passed 
before I was able to pay an- 
other visit to Miss Amelia. I 
found her very feeble and 
somewhat annoyed because 


her eyes had failed, and she 


could not read, or even play 
Patience. “Jane reads to me,” 
she explained, “but she never 
will learn the difference be- 
tween a comma and a semi- 
colon, and always says ‘hem!’ 
every other minute.” She was 
in good spirits, however, and 
gave me a warm welcome, 
“T’ve a niece surprise for you 
to-day,” she said, after she had 
answered or parried my ques- 
tions about her health. ‘The 
doctor came this morning— 
Jane quite absurdly insisted 
on sending for him—and I told 
him all about you and Dick’s 
stupid shyness. He’s a vulgar 
little man, but he has a great 
liking for Dick, and he prom- 
ised to talk to him seriously 
about you. I don’t know how 
he managed it—but Dick told 
me this afternoon that he would 
be glad to see you.” 


“Good!” I cried. “If he 
had avoided me much longer 
I should have begun to think 
that he was a myth.” 

Miss Amelia laughed. ‘Oh! 
Dick is substantial enough,” 
she said; “though I wish he 
would eat more. It’s my belief 
that he smokes far too much; 
I expect that when you go into 
his room you'll find a dense 
blue fog. But it’s his only 
luxury, so I never say any- 
thing to him about it.” 

“Tm a great smoker my- 
self,” I said, “so I’m afraid 
that I shan’t set him a good 
example. Where is his room, 
by the way?” 

“At the top of the house,” 
answered Miss Amelia. ‘The 
door is on the right at the 
head of the stairs. I wish I 
could go up with you, but I’m 
afraid that’s out of the ques- 
tion. However, the dragon 
shall show you the way when 
you’ve told me all the news.” 

“‘T won’t trouble the dragon,’ 
I said. “Ill steal up and 
burst upon him unannounced. 




















That'll be more informal and 
jolly.” 

Miss Amelia nodded ap- 
proval. “I thought at first 
that he had better come down 
and meet you here,” she went 
on; “but I’m sure that you 
would both prefer to be alone 
together and smoke your pipes 
and cigars. Dear me! I feel 
quite excited about it! It’s 
rash to prophesy, but I don’t 
mind telling you in confidence 
that you’re perfectly certain 
to get on together splendidly. 
You’re not unlike each other ; 
when I first set eyes on you I 
do believe that if I hadn’t 
heard your voice just before, I 
should have mistaken you for 
him. But your mouth is 
weaker than his.” I could not 
help smiling as I remembered 
my unuttered criticism of 
Dick’s photograph. ‘You're 
much the same build, and 
nearly the same height; at 
least if you had been in the 
Army, and had to hold your- 
self properly, you would have 
looked nearly as tall. I like 
tall fellows; and, would you 
believe it, when I was young 
the only men who fell in love 
with me were little niminy- 
piminies. I laughed at them 
all; a nice figure of fun I 
should have made with a beau 
as high as my elbow, shouldn’t 
I? So here I am a poor old 
maid, and no one’ll marry me 
now. Don’t look alarmed, Mr 
preux chevalier ; I’m not trying 
to catch you,” 

“T only wish you would,” I 
replied. “I wasn’t looking 
alarmed ; I was looking sulky, 
because first of all you said 
that I resembled your wonder- 
ful nephew, and then you pro- 
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ceeded to explain that I was 
in all respects his inferior. I 
believe that really I’m far 
better and wiser and equally 
beautiful.” 

She leant forward and 
smiled. “I'll tell you one 
thing,” she said, “in which 
you resemble him exactly. I 
can’t tell your footsteps apart. 
Each time that I’ve heard 
yours outside the room I’ve 
thought that you were Dick.” 

“Oh, I shall supplant him 
yet,” I said. “And now I 
shall go to call on him. You 
look tired,” I added; “I had 
better say good-bye to you.” 

‘‘No, no!” she cried. ‘ You 
must come back and tell me 
all about it. I expect Dick 
will come down with you, and 
we'll all have tea together.” 

“Jane will have something 
to say about that!” I said. 
Miss Amelia looked naughtily 
defiant. 

“Bother Jane!” she re- 
marked. 


As I went upstairs I found 
myself wondering what kind 
of a reception I should be 
given by the recluse in the 
attic. In spite of the pans 
that Miss Amelia had sung 
in his praise, I was tolerably 
certain that Master Dick was 
rather a bear, and disapproved 
of my intrusions; otherwise he 
would at least have had the 
grace to thank me for rescu- 
ing his aunt from the re- 
gardant errand-boys. I was 
conscious of a sensation which 
had scarcely visited me since 
my school-days,—a sensation 
produced by # summons from 
a master to visit his study for 
reasons unknown or gloomily 
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suspected. This was ridicul- 
ous, I told myself; I was with- 
out reproach, and if any one 
had behaved badly, it was the 
morose Dick; yet the fact re- 
mained that as I climbed the 
last flight of stairs I was 
strangely nervous, and when 
I halted outside the door on 
the right, I felt that nothing 
but my affection for Miss 
Amelia would have forced me 
to face the ordeal of knocking 
on its panel. 

I did knock, however, but 
heard no voice that sum- 
moned me to enter. I waited 
for a moment, then knocked 
again, equally  fruitlessly. 
Probably, I thought, Mr Dick, 
like most bears, was indulging 
in a protracted siesta. Once 


more I heartily thumped the 
panels, and then I turned the 
handle, opened the door, and 


entered the room. 

I found myself in a large 
attic that was comfortably 
furnished in ordinary mascu- 
line taste; there were large 
leather arm-chairs and an oak 
table; stags’ heads looked 
mildly down from the walls, 
and the few pictures were of 
a sporting character. Mr Dick, 
unlike his aunt, evidently did 
not care for photographs ; 
there was only one in the 
room, and that was the por- 
trait of a girl in the costume, 
I think, of the late seventies 
or early eighties; she wore a 
jersey and a pleated skirt, and 
her hair was frizzed like a 
Zulu’s. I ebserved these de- 
tails after I had realised that 
the owner of the room was 
absent. Mr Dick had evid- 
ently avoided me once again ; 
the only trace that remained 
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of him was a strong smell of 
stale tobacco smoke. 

I was annoyed when I found 
that, after all, I might have 
spared myself my doubts and 
fears on the staircase, and 
after I had waited for five 
minutes, I made uncompli- 
mentary remarks concerning 
Mr Dick’s methods of be- 
haviour, and decided to return 
for another talk with Miss 
Amelia. Then it occurred to 
me that she would be very 
much worried when she heard 
that my errand was fruitless; 
so I planted myself in one of 
the arm-chairs and resolved to 
await my absent host until 
midnight, if mecessary. He 
had made an appointment 
with me, after all, and it 
would be an uncommon pleas- 
ure to put him to shame when 
he tardily appeared. 

The stags’ heads contem- 
plated me with mild and re- 
spectful interest, and I stared 
at them, at the pictures, and 
at the lady in the jersey for 
about twenty minutes. I was 
beginning to feel heartily bored 
when I heard the sound of feet 
that ascended the stairs. At 
last, I thought, I was to meet 
the mysterious nephew, who, 
by the way, seemed even then 
to be in no particular hurry. 
I rose, and by the time the 
door opened had prepared a 
neat speech which would heap 
coals of fire on his perfidious 
head. But it was lost labour, 
for no male figure appeared on 
the threshold. Instead, I was 
confronted by the sturdy shape 
of Jane. 

Though she had walked so 
leisurely upstairs she seemed 
slightly out of breath, and 
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looked at me in a peculiar 
manner, Once again I had a 
momentary idea that she re- 
garded me as a burglar; but 
before I could explain my pres- 
ence in the room her words 
showed that she knew what 
had happened. 

“Miss Amelia has just told 
me that you were here, sir,” 
she said quietly. ‘I’m afraid 
from what she said that you’ve 
been waiting for some time.” 

“For nearly half an hour, 
Jane,” I answered, in the tone 
of a patient martyr. ‘‘She 
arranged with Mr Dick that I 
should meet him here, but he 
seems to have discovered a 
subsequent engagement.” 

I sat down again in one of the 
arm-chairs. Jane stood regard- 
ing me with the same intent 
expression for some moments, 
then she entered the room, 
closed the door, and walked 
deliberately towards me. 

“T think it’s high time that 
you were told something, sir,” 
she said, halting in front of me. 
“T would have done it before, 
but I thought perhaps you 
would find out for yourself, like 
the doctor did. You’ve heard 
a lot about meeting Mr Dick. 
I’d better tell you once and for 
all that you'll never meet him.” 

She spoke firmly, but I could 
see that she was agitated. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, 
“that Mr Dick refuses to have 
anything to do with me—that 
he doesn’t like my coming to 
the house?” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, sir!” she said slowly, 
“haven’t you seen it all? There 
is no Mr Dick.” 

I gazed at her with intense 
astonishment. 
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“No Mr Dick!” I echoed. 
“Do you mean——” She cut 
me short. 

“T mean that he’s all im- 
agination,” she said. “The 
real Mr Dick died more than 
twenty years ago. Whether 
his ghost haunts this house or 
not is more than I can say, 
but I’ve never seen it, at any 
rate. Sometimes I wish I could, 
for to hear Miss Amelia talk- 
ing and listening to some one 
you can’t hear or see is a great 
strain on the nerves. I’d have 
borne it for no one else but her.” 

I gasped. I had formed so 
complete an idea of the per- 
sonality of the nephew, I had 
felt the sense of his actual 
presence in the place so 
strongly, that for a moment 
I was visited with a wild sus- 
picion that he had suborned 
Jane into collaborating with 
him in a mad joke at my ex- 
pense. But the aspect of that 
faithful retainer’s face was 
enough to explode this theory. 

“Well, it’s extraordinary!” 
I said feebly. ‘“ And how long 
has he—has this state of 
things existed?” 

“More than twenty years, 
sir,” answered Jane. Her agi- 
tation seemed to have passed 
away, and she spoke calmly. 
“It’s twenty-two, I think, since 
I first began to pretend he was 
still here.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I 
said, “that you've managed to 
—to keep it up; to go on 
pretending for all those years?” 

Jane nodded. “Yes, sir,” 
she answered. “It wasn’t very 
difficult, with poor Miss Amelia 
always seeing him and imagin- 
ing that he talked to her. I 
knew very soon that if I didn’t 
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pretend she would get miserable 
and perhaps come to her senses.” 

I stared again at this re- 
markable woman. 

“But why didn’t you want 
her to come to her senses?” I 
cried. 

Jane looked at me almost 
pitifully. 

“Don’t you see, sir,” she ex- 
plained, “that if she’d come to 
her senses she'd have realised 
that Mr Dick wasn’t there, and 
she’d just have died of grief? 
It was far better to keep up 
the pretence and leave her 
happy. The doctor said just 
the same; he pretends he’s a 
friend of Mr Dick’s and comes 
here to have a talk with him 
whenever he calls.” 

“Ah!” I said, “that ac- 
counts for the smell of smoke,” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jane. 
‘Though when he didn’t come 
I often burnt some tobacco on 
a tray. Any little thing like 
that, or leaving the room un- 
tidy, just as Mr Dick used to, 
helps to keep Miss Amelia 
happy, and keep her from 
doubting that he is still here.” 

For some moments I medi- 
tated silently over Jane’s 
astounding revelation. “By 
this time you must almost feel 
that he is still here,” I said. 

“‘ Sometimes I do, sir,” Jane 
answered. ‘And in a kind of 
a way he really is here; he lives 
on, you might say, in Miss 
Amelia’s heart. I don’t think 
that any one quite dies when 
they’re remembered as she re- 
members Mr Dick. But if he 
knows, and does live here in 
spirit, I haven’t seen him.” 

“Then Miss Amelia has for- 
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gotten all about his death?” I 
asked. 
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Jane smoothed her apron 
with both hands. 

“Thank God for that, sir,” 
she said simply. “After the 
news came she was at death’s 
door herself for two months, 
and when she was better we 
found that she remembered 
nothing later than the time 
before he died, when he was 
living with her. Sometimes, 
on one of her bad days, she’ll 
have a dim sort of idea that 
she has had dreadful news from 
Paris—Mr Dick died in 
Paris—and she'll be miser- 
able, but as soon as she sees his 
things lying about in this room 
she begins to imagine that he’s 
back here again. It’s at times 
like that when I have to be 
extra careful to keep up the 
pretence. I’ve even told her 
that I thought Mr Dick looked 
well, or tired. Those were lies, 
I suppose, and I don’t know 
what you'll think of me, but I 
de believe, sir, you’d have done 
just the same if you’d been in 
my place. It all helped to give 
my mistress a happy old age.” 

“Was Mr Dick’s death 
sudden?” I asked. Jane re- 
plied that he had been found 
drowned in the Seine. His 
history, of which she gave me 
an outline, was apparently as 
follows. He had been obliged 
to leave the Army because he 
had become involved in some 
discreditable gambling affair. 
Whether he had been accused 
of cheating, or whether he was 
the scapegoat of others, I do 
not know; but at any rate there 
was a vast scandal, and at the 
time when he resigned his com- 
mission he owed very large 
sums to money-lenders. His 
relatives, who were furious that 











he had disgraced a name famous 
in the military annals of Eng- 
land, refused to have anything 
more to do with him, except 
Miss Amelia, who quarrelled 
with them all on his account, 
realised most of her capital in 
order to pay his debts, and 
buried herself with him in the 
obscure street where I had met 
her. 

They lived together for about 
a year; Dick attempted in vain 
to find any employment, and 
became, I imagine, more and 
more miserable. At last he 
went to Paris; a fortnight later 
his body was recognised in the 
Morgue by a former brother 
officer who was engaged in 
visiting the artistic attractions 
of the city. 

Jane concluded his history 
with a gesture in the direction 
of the young woman in a 
jersey. 

“That was his young lady, 
sir,” she explained. ‘“ We 
thought her pretty and good, 
but she threw him over, like 
all the rest of them. Miss 
Amelia won't have anything 
to do with any of the family,” 
she went on. “‘If Dick’s not 
good enough for them I’m not 
good enough,’ she says. She’s 
a lady of great spirit, sir, as I 
expect you've seen.” 

I did not answer. I was 
engaged in reflecting that my 
idea of Kentish Town and 
Gospel Oak as places where 
only unimportant persons dwelt 
and only drab and sordid events 
happened was singularly foolish. 
For me, Miss Amelia and her 
Jane shone with all the splen- 
dour of heroines of romance, 
and the dark little house be- 
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came radiant with a fine light 
of love and devotion. 

“So this,” I said at last, 
“was why you looked at me so 
queerly that day when Miss 
Amelia fainted in the street ?” 

Jane smiled. “I didn’t know 
what sort of a person you might 
be, sir, and I heard Miss Amelia 
ask you to come again and 
meet Mr Dick. I didn’t know 
whether you’d be able to do 
as the doctor does. He’s very 
kind about it, though of course 
he looks on it all as a joke, and 
pretends that Mr Dick is fond 
ef ladies and a gay life.” She 
paused for a moment, looking 
at me almost anxiously, ‘You 
will be able to do it, I hope, 
sir?” she asked. 

“You mean—to keep up the 
pretence?” I said. 

“That's it,” said Jane. “It’s 
got to be done,” she added firmly. 

I was silent for a short time. 
In the excitement of hearing 
her story I had ignored the 
new complication that was 
created by my visit to Dick’s 
room. “It will be rather 
difficult, won’t it?” I asked. 

Jane’s expression instantly 
became stern. 

“Difficult or not, it has to 
be done,” she said quickly. 
“You must make up your mind 
to that, sir. If you can’t do 
it, if your conscience won’t let 

ou——” she paused. 

“Tf I can’t doit I mustn’t come 
here again, you mean,” I said. 

Jane made a grave gesture 
of assent. 

“Never again,” she - said. 
“ And that would be hard on 
Miss Amelia. She’s taken to 
you, one can see.” She looked 
at me steadily and then she 
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smiled. “Oh! you'll do it!” 
she cried suddenly. 

And at that instant I cer- 
tainly felt that I would do 
anything for Miss Amelia—and 
for Jane. “I believe you’re a 
witch!” I said, and held out 
my hand. We stood there for 
a@ moment like two conspirators 
swearing some infernal pact. 
“T’ll have a try, at any rate,” 
I said. 

“T knew you would, sir,” 
said Jane. “But don’t go to 
see her now. She’s tired, and 
it would be difficult for you. 
Next time you come I don’t 
think you'll find it hard.” 

“Jane,” I said, “you’re a 
treasure among women.” 

“T’ve done my duty,” said 
Jane briefly, “though it has 
been one long lie.” 
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I am almost ashamed to add 
that, after forming this alliance 
in duplicity, I sneaked past 
Miss Amelia’s door with the 
utmost caution, and drew a 
deep breath of relief when I 
was safely in the street. As 
I walked home I began to 
realise the difficulty of the task 
to which I had pledged myself, 
and I confess that I quailed 
before it. Nevertheless, Jane 
was right; nothing should be 
allowed to disturb Miss Amelia’s 
illusions. I told myself that if 
I proved incapable of playing 
my part decently, my obvious 
duty would be to retire from 
the stage altogether. But this, 
now that I was deeply in love 
both with Miss Amelia and 
with Jane, was a thoroughly 
impossible prospect. 


IV. 


Five or six days passed, I 
think, before I was able to 
present myself again at Miss 
Amelia’s door. I had still some 
doubt as to whether I should 
be able to take a successful 
part in Jane’s conspiracy, but 
none concerning the morality 
of joining it; the more I 
thought about it the more I 
was convinced that this was 
the only possible course for me 
to follow. My réle, I knew, 
would be more difficult than 
that of Jane; it was easy for 
her, a servant, to keep silence 
when Miss Amelia was talking 
to the invisible presence of 
her nephew; but I should be 
obliged to join in such con- 
versations, a proceeding that 
would demand intense tact. 

In spite of this imminent 


difficulty, and in defiance of 
a yellow fog that brooded 
over Kentish Town, I was in 
high spirits when I knocked 
at Miss Amelia’s door; the 
prospect of seeing her again 
really was wonderfully elat- 
ing. When Jane opened the 
door I beamed on her with the 
utmost benevolence, and was 
surprised to observe that she 
received me without a smile. 
Her honest face looked drawn 
and anxious, and there were 
dark semicircles below her eyes. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “ Miss 
Amelia can’t see you to-day. 
She’s in bed, and I’m afraid 
she’s very bad indeed. She’s 
never been like this before. 
But please to come in.” 

I followed her into Miss 
Amelia’s room. There was no 











fire, and in the jaundiced light 
of the foggy afternoon the place 
was depressing and shabby. 

“How long has she been 
ill?” I asked. Jane waited for 
a moment before answering. 

“Ever since you went away 
on Saturday,” she said. “And 
the doctor doesn’t like her 
looks at all. She doesn’t 
recognise any one; her sight’s 
nearly gone, but I’m afraid 
that it’s not only because of 
that. She’s dreadfully miser- 
able!” Poor Jane ended with 
almost a groan, and for a 
moment I thought that she 
was about to break down. 

“Miserable?” I echoed. 
“What is making her miser- 
able? Does she think that 
something is wrong with him 
—with Mr Dick?” 

Jane nodded, looking very 

rave, 

“Yos,” she said. “That’s 
what’s the matter. On Satur- 
day, just after you had gone, 
she thought that he came 
to talk to her, and she got 
the idea that he didn’t like 
you, that he was kind of jealous 
of you, and that he was going 
away to Paris. Her memory 
seemed to come back, partly 
at least, and she has been in 
a dreadful state, crying and 
talking about bodies being 
found in a river.” 

The tears were running down 
her cheeks as she finished speak- 
ing. I stared at her blankly, 
feeling a heavy weight growing 
above my heart. 

“Then it’s all my fault,” I 
said. “I oughtn’t to have 
come here again. But can’t 
you persuade her that Dick 
has returned ?” 

She shook her head. “I’ve 
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tried and tried,” she answered, 
“but it’s no good; it only 
makes her angry. She's quite 
certain that he’s in Paris and 
that he’s in some danger. I’m 
dreading every moment that 
she'll realise he’s dead ; several 
times to-day she’s remembered 
things that have happened just 
before she got the news of his 
body being found.” 

‘And if she realises that he 
is dead?” I asked. 

“Tt'll kill her this time,” 
replied Jane. “The doctor 
says so. When a person has 
been queer like that for so 
long and becomes right in the 
head again suddenly, it means 
that it’s the end. And a 
miserable end too, poor thing! 
I'd always thought that she 
would die happy, thinking that 
Mr Dick was with her to the 
last.” 

I inquired if the dector eame 
often. ‘ He’s very good,” Jane 
answered ; “he comes twice a- 
day, and he sat up for a leng 
time the other night. The 
sleeping-draught couldn’t calm 
her, He made me have a nurse, 
but she’s a giggling thing and 
mad about play-actors. She 
talks to me about Lewis 
Waller, or some such name, 
until I could turn her out of the 
house. She’s upstairs now try- 
ing on a new bonnet. Miss 
Amelia’s asleep, for once,” 

Silence fell upon us. The 
fog had thickened, and the 
room was almost dark. Out- 
side some sparrows were twit- 
tering disconsolately in the 
bedraggled shrubs. I felt 


wretched, and reviled myself 


for not having discovered 
earlier that Miss Amelia's 
nephew was a hallucination, 
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and that my visits to the 
haunted house were likely to 
have a troublesome result. 
Yet how could I have known? 
Jane was certainly not to 
blame; she had warned me as 
soon as she perceived that I 
had realised nothing and that 
my visits were likely to be 
frequent. The whole affair 
was a most unfortunate acci- 
dent, though, for a moment, I 
felt almost inclined to believe 
that Dick had been actually 
present—in the spirit, as Jane 
expressed it—and had behaved 
exactly as he would have done 
if I had put in an appearance 
at his aunt’s house during the 
time of his trouble. 

“Do you think it would be 
of any use,” I asked at last, 
“if I went up to see her when 
she is awake, and told her that 
there isn’t any truth in her 
idea that Dick doesn’t like 
me?” 

Jane dismissed this sugges- 
tion at once. 

“She wouldn’t know you,” 
she said. ‘ And if she did, she 
wouldn’t believe you. And, 
anyhow, it would make no 
difference. What’s worrying 
her is that she thinks he has 
gone to Paris.” 

“But if I could persuade 
her,” I said, “that he has just 
gone for a holiday and not be- 
cause he is annoyed at my 
coming here, wouldn’t things 
be better?” 

Jane shook her head. 

“You wouldn’t be able to 
persuade her,” she answered. 
“You see she thinks he has 
told her all about it. It’s your 
word against his.” 

Once again I felt a sharp 
sense of the reality of Dick. 
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“Confound him!” I mur- 
mured. ‘. 

Jane overheard me, and I 
saw, much to my surprise, that 
she was regarding me sympa- 
thetically. 

“T’ve often felt like that 
too, sir,” she said. “Times 
and times it’s seemed as if he 
was really there and was just 
being aggravating on purpose, 
But it doesn’t do, I found, to 
let oneself think that. If I 
hadn’t made up my mind not 
to believe in him I don’t know 
what would have happened to 
my head.” 

I looked at her. “I suppose 
he wasn’t really there, Jane?” 
I said. 

Jane made an almost violent 
gesture with her hands. 

“Lord save us, sir!” she 
cried. ‘Don’t you begin to 
believe in him!” She was 
silent for a moment, then con- 
tinued: “It’s only in Miss 
Amelia’s memory that he lives, 
as I told you before. But the 
funny thing is that she remem- 
bers him so well—his character, 
I mean. His ghost, as you 
might say, behaves exactly as 
he would have behaved if he 
had been alive and remained a 
young man of four-and-twenty. 
He wasn’t always a nice gentle- 
man, was Mr Dick; after he 
left the Army his temper was 
very queer, and his ghost—you 
know what I mean when I say 
ghost—is just the same. I’ve 
often heard Miss Amelia talk- 
ing as if he were in a dreadful 
rage, and she was trying to 
calm him down. It was just 
like him—like the real Mr Dick, 
I mean, sir—to go off in a huff 
because you were coming to the 
house.” 
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“But did he do that when 
other people came?” I asked. 

“No other people did come,” 
Jane answered. “Lady Soames, 
Miss Amelia’s sister, tried to, 
a great many times; but he 
couldn’t bear her, and made 
Miss Amelia tell her to keep 
away. Oh dear! oh dear!” 
she cried suddenly, “There 
we go again!” 

“What is the matter?” I 
demanded. 

“Tt seems as if we neither of 
us could help talking as if he 
really existed,” said Jane. 


“ And I won’t do it!” she con- 
cluded almost violently. 

I rose to go, telling Jane I 
would call again very soon for 
news of her mistress. 


“And 





I called at the house every 
afternoon during the following 
week, and on each occasion I 
was confronted by a white and 
anxious Jane, who had no good 
news to impart. Miss Amelia 
was terribly weak; she con- 
tinued to recognise no one, and 
lived entirely in a painful world 
of her imagination. The one 
consoling fact about her malady 
was that she was convinced 
that Dick was alive, though 
absent, and she seemed to have 
forgotten about his suicide. 
But she was terribly worried 
because he did not return, and 
lay listening for his footsteps 
all day and for most of the 
night. She was almost blind, 
and it was nearly impossible 
to persuade her to take any 
food. I was not allowed, of 
course, to see her, for she still, 
apparently, regarded me as the 
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if I can be of any use,” I added, 
giving her a card, “telegraph 
to this address. I’m nearly al- 
ways in, and I’ll come at once.” 

Jane thanked me rather per- 
functorily. Evidently she was 
convinced that for the present 
I could be of no use whatever. 
I went back to the Temple and 
attempted to work, but I could 
think of nothing but Miss 
Amelia, Of course it was ab- 
surd, but try as I would, I was 
unable todispel the idea that the 
long dead Dick was a real and 
malignant entity who was com- 
pelling her, merely from spiteful 
motives, to endure again all 
the anguish that his suicide 
had caused her twenty-two 
years before. 





cause of Dick’s absence, and 
spoke of my intrusion with 
warm resentment. 

On the tenth day of her ill- 
ness I found Jane in a state of 
deep despondency; Miss Amelia 
had sunk into a comatose con- 
dition, from which she only 
awoke at long intervals to de- 
mand if her nephew had re- 
turned. To soothe her, Jane 
had tried to pretend that he 
was in the house; but Miss 
Amelia, after sitting up in bed 
and staring at the ceiling with 
sightless eyes for some mo- 
ments, had shaken her head 
wistfully, and then, falling 
back on her pillows, relapsed 
into torpor. The doctor, Jane 
added, took a gloomy view of 
her condition, and asserted 
that unless she could be in- 
duced to believe that Dick 
had returned safely, there wag 
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only the slightest hope of her 
recovery. 

I had gone back to my room 
each day feeling more and more 
depressed, and Jane’s latest 
bulletin made me sick at heart. 
Poor Miss Amelia! If any one 
deserved a peaceful death, she 
was the person; her long de- 
votion to her nephew’s memory 
seemed, whenever I thought of 
it, both noble and beautiful, and 
if she had been mad, there were 
many worse things in the 
world than a madness which 
took the form of single-hearted 
loyalty to an unfortunate boy. 
I reproached myself for having 
returned to the little house, 
and reviled the fate which had 
led me to explore Kentish Town 
on that Saturday afternoon. 
I was the cause—although a 
quite innocent cause—of all 
Miss Amelia’s later sufferings ; 


if she died I should be indirectly 
responsible for her death, and I 


could do nothing but wait. It 
was a singularly disheartening 
position. 

I sat by a dying fire for an 
hour, the prey of most melan- 
choly foreboding ; then, I sup- 
pose, I went to sleep, and 
dreamt that I was back in Miss 
Amelia’s room, for I remember 
that a loud knocking at my 
door made me spring up from 
my chair and stand staring 
about me in stupid bewilder- 
ment. There was another series 
of tremendous knocks, and I 
opened the door, to discover a 
small telegraph-boy, who thrust 
a yellow-brown envelope into 
my hand. I tore it open. The 
telegram which it contained 
was very brief: Come at once.— 
Jane—was all that it said. I 
told the boy that there was no 
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answer, and that light-hearted 
bearer of evil tidings departed 
whistling. That the tidings 
were evil I had nodoubt; Jane 
would not have telegraphed 
unless Miss Amelia was worse. 
I ran up Middle Temple Lane, 
colliding with various belated 
barristers, and found a cab 
opposite the Law Courts, 
Twenty minutes later I stood 
once more on the steps of the 
little house. 

Jane opened the door before I 
had rung the bell ; evidently she 
had been on the look-out for 
me. Without speaking, she led 
me into Miss Amelia’s sitting- 
room. Her face was dreadfully 
haggard, and her lips were set 
in a tense line. 

“ How is she?” I asked in a 
low voice. 

“Very, very bad,” Jane 
answered in the same tone. 
“Tt’s the end, I’m afraid. The 
doctor says so; he’s with her 
now. She’s fretting and fret- 
ting.” 

“Does she think that he is 
dead ?” I demanded. 

“No,” said Jane. “She's 
expecting him to come back 
every minute, and worrying 
because he doesn’t come. It 
seems almost as if she were too 
weak to imagine him any more 
—to trick herself into seeing 
him and hearing him, I mean. 
She does nothing but moan, 
except when she stops to listen. 
I feel now a kind of certainty 
that he won’t come, that he’s 
disappeared for ever, poor Mr 
Dick. And that’s why I sent 
for you.” 

“You think she won’t dislike 
me now ?” I asked. 

Jane shook her head. 
isn’t that,” she said. 


“ It 
She 
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looked at me once more 
with her strange penetrating 
scrutiny, and went on: “She 
won’t know you. She’s nearly 
blind, and no one exists for her 
except him. That’s why I 
want you to go up to see her.” 

I stared at her, hopelessly 
bewildered by this obscure 
speech. She continued to re- 
gard me with intensely solemn 
eyes. ‘‘ You understand, don’t 
you?” she said, after a moment. 

I shook my head. “Oh! 
don’t you see,” she cried 
sharply, “ that I’d do anything 
for her to die in peace,—even 
trick her and deceive her? It’s 
only a chance, of course; she 
may find it all out at once, like 
she did before when I pretended 
he was in the house; only she’s 
much weaker now. There's 
only one thing that you've 
got to remember,—you mustn’t 
speak, Whatever she says, re- 
member that she hears the 
answer in her mind.” 

I realised then what Jane 
meant. 

“You want me to be—him ?” 
I said. 

She nodded eagerly. ‘“ Don’t 
say you can’t do it, sir!” she 
cried. “It’s the last chance, 
and whatever you may think 
about it, I know it’s right. 
You’ve heard of doctors giving 
dying people drugs to keep off 
the pain,—well, this is like giv- 
ing a drug; one wouldn’t do it 
except to stop her suffering, 
and let her die in peace.” 

I felt very uncomfortable. 
No doubt Jane was right as 
usual, yet there was something 
dreadful in playing any kind of 
trick on one who was dying. 
“Tl come up,” I said; “but 
I won't promise anything ex- 
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cept that I'll not speak. And 
you mustn’t tell her that I am 
Dick.” 

An expression of deep relief 


came over Jane’s face. “I 
wont do that, sir,” she 
answered. “For one thing,” 


she added, “it wouldn’t be any 
use.” 

After we had ascended one 
flight of stairs, I heard Miss 
Amelia’s voice. She was moan- 
ing on one note, like a child in 
pain, Thesound sent a chill to 
my heart, and for a moment I 
felt that I would give every- 
thing that I possessed to be 
able to rush out of the house. 
As we reached the door of her 
bedroom, however, the sound 
ceased with an abruptness that 
was almost shocking. Jane 
knocked at the door, waited for 
a@ moment, and then opened it. 

The scene that met my eyes 
will haunt me until I have 
lost all power to think. Miss 
Amelia was sitting up in bed, 
leaning forward. She was 
thinner than I had imagined it 
possible for a living creature 
to be; her shoulders were like 
knife-blades beneath her night- 
gown, her hands, which gripped 
the bedclothes, had become 
yellow claws, and her neck was 
like twisted parchment. But 
the splendour of her face was 
indescribable; her eyes were 
two burning stars, and her 
smile had an unearthly sweet- 
ness that recalled all the 
pictures which one had ever 
seen of saints in ecstasy. She 
held out both her wasted hands 
with a wonderful gesture. 

“Dick, dear Dick,” she said 
loudly, triumphantly, “‘I knew 
your step! You’ve come at 
last! And I know that you'll 
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never leave me any more.” I 
stood there, torn between won- 
der at her face and shame at 
the part that I was playing. 
It seemed impossible that those 
brilliant eyes could not see me, 
or, if they saw me, transfigured 
me to a vision of the dead. 
The doctor, who was standing 
by the bed, made an emphatic 
sign to me; I went forward 
and took Miss Amelia’s hands. 
She kissed me, and then sank 
back on her pillows. 

“‘ Now I can sleep,” she said, 
with a deep sigh, and closed 
her eyes. 

The peace in her face was 
the most beautiful thing that 
I have ever seen. I sat by her 
bedside for an hour holding 
one of her hands. When I 
went away she was still lost in 
deep slumber. 

Was it a disgraceful trick to 


play? She died without pain 
three days afterwards, per- 
fectly happy, convinced that 
her nephew was with her to 


the last. I attended the 
funeral, which was honoured 
by the presence of several of 
her distinguished relatives. 
They were truly magnificent 
types of aristocracy, and their 
demeanour, whilst exquisitely 
correct, betrayed no hint of 
inward grief. 

When it was all over, and 
the tawny earth was being 
shovelled on the plain coffin 
that contained Miss Amelia’s 
worn-out body, I walked out 
of the cemetery with Jane. 
Jane was calm once more, 
though she had broken down 
at the graveside, and seriously 
interrupted the somewhat per- 
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functory periods of the chilly 
curate who conducted the ser- 
vice. I questioned her about 
her future; she informed me 
that she was to live with her 
sister in Birmingham—a town 
which she seemed, Cockney 
that she was, to regard as 
the most rural of retreats,— 
and that she had saved suffi- 
ciently to assure herself a 
comfortable old age. We did 
not speak of Miss Amelia until 
we were about to part at the 
cemetery gates. 

“You won’t forget her, will 
you, sir?” she asked me, as 
we shook hands. I replied 
that Miss Amelia’s memory 
would be with me always. 
Jane gave me one of her 
grave, slow nods. 

“That’s right,” she said. 
“When that happens people 
don’t really die. All this,” 
she made a gesture indicating 
the cemetery, “all this is 
nothing. It’s in other people’s 
hearts that one really lives. 
She taught me that.” 

I felt suddenly inclined to 
choke. “Poor thing, poor 
thing!” I said. 

But Jane corrected me with 
her usual wisdom. 

“Don’t think of her like 
that, sir,” she said. “She 
lived happy, except for that 
one great trouble, and she 
died happy too. It’s a funny 
world,” she added after a 
moment, “I sometimes think 
that the people it likes to call 
mad have all the best of things, 
and aren’t the worst in it 
either.” 

And with this profound senti- 
ment Jane went out of my life. 








THE Hindu does not climb 
the mountains where his gods 
live; he goes round them as 
he would any other shrine. 
There is great virtue in this. 
The most devout measure the 
length of the path with the 
length of their limbs. They 
lie prone and draw themselves 
up, the heel touching the spot 
where the forehead last rested. 
This is the Ashtanga Danddwat, 
the pilgrimage of progression 
by pressing the eight parts of 
the body to the ground. I 
have seen yogis make the 
circuit of Benares wriggling 
like the green looper cater- 
pillar in the dust. And I have 
seen Buddhists, mostly maimed 
or blind, crawling in the mire 
of the Lingkor that rings the 
Potala at Lhasa, the holy 
rock on which the incarnation 
of Avalokiteswara is throned. 
Buddhists and Hindus alike 
circumambulate Kang _ Rin- 
poche, the chorten-like Kailas 
in Tibet by the sacred Man- 
sarowar Lake, I have seen a 
shock-headed Bairagi drifting 
round the lesser Kailas in 
Bussahr, mumbling and inar- 
ticulate. It did not enter my 


head that some day I too 
should feel the same compul- 
sion, that I should be drawn 
round the divine Nanga Parbat 
like a bit of detached weed in 
@ current, 

When I knew that I must 
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go round, it was natural that 
I should become interested in 
the psychology of an instinct 
which I shared with such 
inscrutable neighbours, and 
I asked a Sanskrit Pundit if 
he could find anything in his 
Scriptures to explain the 
springs of the motive. He 
brought me texts in plenty, 
but I should have known how 
fruitless these inquiries are. 
Words, more especially trans- 
lated words, are too arbitrary 
to convey the spirit. In the 
Yaju Veda (xxvi. 15) it is 
written—I quote the learned 
Pundit’s rendering: “ Intellect 
of man is sharpened by going 
round mountains.” In _ the 
Ngaya (Philosophy of Gau- 
tama), iv. 42: “ Meditation in 
cavities of mountains adds to 
@ man’s spiritual knowledge.” 
In the Kedarkalpa, i. 1: “A 
visit to Kailas contributes to 
intellectual happiness at all 
times. There is no doubt of 
it.” And again, in the Maha- 
bharata, xxxiv. 2: “Oh King, 
those who visit Kailas become 
of godly temperament.” In 
the Panchtantra Mitrabhada, 
ix.: “A man cannot attain 
knowledge, wealth, and tech- 
nical education unless he has 
been to mountains.” 

It would seem that the 
Hindu is more practical than 
we. He does nothing for no- 
thing. When he exerts him- 
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self some sort of profit, spiritual 
or material, must come of it. 
Now, I had no object in going 
round Nanga Parbat. I was 
drawn by a sort of undefined 
attraction, an irresponsible curi- 
osity. And there was some- 
thing of the hair-shirt instinct 
in it. You will not provoke a 
like confession from Buddhist 
or Hindu, whether in speech or 
written word. Yet I never see 
an Asiatic pilgrim without 
wondering if he may not be 
afoot just for the pilgrimage. 

The Anglo-Indian too, saving 
a few wanderers like myself, is 
practical, like the Hindu. With 
him exercise of any kind must 
contribute to some traditional 
sport in which achievement is 
an asset. None of the orthodox 
could understand why I wished 
to walk round Nanga Parbat. 

“Going to shoot? There 
ought to be markhor in those 
nullahs at the back.” 

“No.” 

“Fish ?” 

“No.” 

“T see; just going round. 
Foot-slogging in facet!” 

My good-natured friend did 
not see. But he wished to 
cover the nakedness of my 
projects as decently as he 
could. 

“Going to climb it?” he 
asked hopefully. 

Further humiliation. I had 
to confess that I had designs 
on the girth and not the sum- 
mit. I was going to circum- 
ambulate the blessed peak like 
any ordinary Hindu. 

My friend looked at me with 
sorrow. Climbing mountains, 
though an odd freak, is never- 
theless a recognised pastime. 
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There is a volume in the 
Badminton on it, like polo or 
cricket or golf. But going 
round ! 

“When do you start?” 

“The next Friday that ever 
is.” 
“Well, I hope you'll enjoy 
it. ” 

He spoke doubtfully. Here 
a disagreeable man, who had 
been listening, broke in— 

“Thank God I don’t spend 
my leave skinning up rocks!” 

Then fat good-natured Yorke 
put in a word for me from the 
depths of his arm-chair. He 
was on leave from Gilgit, and 
nothing less than a 44-inch 
ibex would have induced him 
to climb a khud. 

“You like the hills?” he 
asked in an understanding 
voice, The atmosphere softened 
at once; the disagreeable man 
was mildly rebuked. Never- 
theless I knew there would 
come a time before I had made 
my ring round Nanga Parbat, 
when, tired of shale and glare 
and false summits, I should 
envy Yorke in his long chair 
with his long cold drink and 
newspaper, secure against every 
possible contretemps. 

The wanderer needs no 
logical impulse to start him 
on his travels, but thinking of 
the scene afterwards and of 
others like it, it occurred to 
me that I might have partially 
re-established my sanity in the 
eyes of my friends. There are 
folk who will put themselves 
to discomfort to see anything 
with a big label on it. I think 
the disagreeable man would 
have “passed” Everest as he 
might have passed Niagara or 
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Yellowstone Park. It is true 
Nanga Parbat is not the high- 
est mountain in the world,— 
there are three or four peaks 
higher; but there is no rock- 
face anywhere comparable to 
the drop from the summit 
26,620 feet on the north-west 
to the bed of the Indus nearly 
24,000 feet beneath. Everest, 
Kanchenjunga, K*, all the 
giants of Nepal, Sikkim, and 
the Karakoram, rise from great 
mountain-chains or high table- 
lands; their highest pinnacles 
are invisible from below. 
Nanga Parbat, the incompar- 
able, alone reveals her whole 
naked majesty and beauty, 
rising from the river-bed in 
Chilas at a little more than 
3000 feet above sea-level to as 
near heaven as may be. And 
she stands alone, a patent god- 
dess, 9000 feet higher than any 
other summit within 120 miles, 
save the subordinate peaks of 
the same massif. 

Every mountaineer has his 
own idea as to what is the 
most impressive rock-face in 
the Alps, In picturing sheer 
declivity one thinks of the east 
wall of the Finsteraarhorn, the 
Mer de Glace face of the 
Charmoz and Grepon, the 
south wall of the Marmolota, 
one tremendous precipice, or 
the south faces of the Ecrins 
and Mont Blanc. But to 
conjure up an image of Nanga 
Parbat from the north we 
must pile these on the top of 
one another like Ossa on Pelion. 
Take for the base the east face 
of Monte Rosa, where it rises 
11,000 feet above Macugnaga. 
Pile on the Meije as seen from 
La Grave, 8000 feet of preci- 
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pice rising in tiers above the 
road. Top all with the tre- 
mendous north cliff of the 
Matterhorn, and your idealised 
mountain may bear some re- 
semblance to Nanga Parbat— 
save for the savage wildness of 
the setting—where one looks 
down from the hills above Gor 
into the black trough of the 
Indus, and then lifts one’s 
eyes slowly up to the peak 
above. 

The southern face of the 
mountain seen from the Pir 
Pinjal is approached by passes 
of from 13,000 to 14,000 feet; 
so that this view, the only one 
familiar to the folk who “go to 
the hills,” is surpassed, in ex- 
tent at least, by others in the 
Himalayas. The rare and ex- 
quisite beauty of it lies in the 
suggestion of something un- 
earthly and remote. On clear 
mornings, and at sunset after 
rain, she is seen across the val- 
ley of Kashmir a wraith -like 
vision hanging between earth 
and sky, her base hidden in 
clouds remote from the pedes- 
trian ranges at her feet. She 
alone is of the Olympians; the 
peaks all round are of a differ- 
ent birth ; the gross dromedary 
back of Haramokh to the east 
is of the earth beside her. 
When I had watched the rose, 
the opal, the amber lights of 
dawn dissolving in the mists 
that covered the intervening 
ranges, and seen the head of 
Nanga floating in the air far 
away and ethereal, I was ill at 
ease, until I had started on 
the road with my tent and 
baggage. I have never seen 
a peak that draws one so 
irresistibly towards it. 
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On Friday, the Ist of 
August, we started off. 
Longden came with me, no 
mountain-lover, but a philo- 
sopher curious of experience. 
We rode the first two stages 
to Sopor on the Woolar Lake, 
where I had sent on my camp. 
Here we met Guffara, our head- 
man, and twenty permanent 
coolies of his choosing, picked 
men all, and not too terrified 
of ice and snow. Many of 
them had already been through 
some of the stiffest country in 
the Himalayas with the Duke 
of Abruzzi and other moun- 
taineers. This was as well, 
for one meets coolies who sulk, 
and sometimes bolt, if they 
are asked to leave the road. 
We had no mountaineering 
before us, but our walking 
tour would include some rough 
scrambles. In case any of our 
men deserted, I had arranged 
for another batch to meet us 
at Niat across the frontier. 
But there was no need; all 
our men came through with 
us. Guffara had them well 
in hand; where he went they 
would go, and we had no 
trouble with them from start 
to finish. We took five ponies 
with us to carry rations for 
ten days and to ease the loads 
until the road became imprac- 
ticable at Damel Nurinar, 
seven miles beyond Shardi, on 
the Kishengunga. As no sup- 
plies could be raised near our 
camps under Nanga Parbat, 
we had arranged for rations 
to be sent up the nullahs from 
the villages of Chilas, an 
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unfertile country which barely 
supplies its own needs. It is 
for this reason chiefly that 
permits to shoot or climb in 
the district are limited to 
two or three travellers each 
year. Guffara was an acqui- 
sition. He is a mountaineer, 
and has been trained by Bruce, 
with whom he has been climb- 
ing for the last fifteen years. 
And he knew the country. 
He had been on the ill-fated 
expedition to Nanga Parbat in 
1895, with Mummery, Collie, 
Bruce, and Hastings, in which 
Mummery and _ the _ two 
Gurkhas Ragobir and Goman 
Singh lost their lives. I do 
not think any mountaineer 
has attacked the peak since. 
Bruce sent Guffara to us, and 
came down from Tragbal to 
Sopor to see us off, and helped 
us in many ways. 

We rode the two next stages 
from Sopor, still in the hot 
valley, through grassy lanes, 
between avenues of poplar, 
willow, and mulberry, fragrant 
with the sweet earthy smell 
of the rice, There were little 
bubbling water-channels on 
either side, which meant a 
double border of flowers; by 
the edge of the road a line of 
homely English wayside herbs, 
agrimony, succory, vervain, 
mullein, bird’s-foot trefoil; and 
on the banks of the streamlet 
familiar marsh- plants, water 
plantain, arrowhead, willow- 
herb, forget-me-not, loosestrife. 
But the most beautiful thing 
we saw was the starry chains 
of light blue succory spread 
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over the maze of intersecting 
bunds between the rice-fields, 
like a web of stringed tur- 
quoises. Every now and then 
we came to villages embowered 
in groves of walnut and elm 
and chenar, apple - orchards 
and clumps of hawthorn. 
Masses of briar in seed and 
faded irises spread over the 
humble graveyards told us 
that the valley must have 
been even more beautiful in 
spring. Then the road would 
lead up to a stony Ghat, and 
the lush water-flowers would 
give place to the dianthus, 
white and pink, and the deep 
blue salvia, 

When the marches were not 
too long we halted for two or 
three hours in the middle of the 
day. I packed ‘L’Immortel’ 
and ‘Cosmopolis’ in the tiffin 
basket for the first half of the 
journey. There is a double 
zest in a book with a scene 
remote from one’s surround- 
ings, especially when one’s 
surroundings fit one’s mood. 
At Bunji I read ‘Under the 
Greenwood Tree.’ Longden’s 
yakdhan was heavy with 
literature. By different rills 
and streams he digested four 
volumes of Economic History. 

When we left the shade of 
the grass lanes the heat was 
intense. The only relief was 
@ subconscious one in the 
babble of the network of 
water-courses which spread 
everywhere, feeding the rice- 
fields and turning little mills 
like rabbit-hutches laid across 
the stream, from which some 
old Semitic crone or naked 
little wide-eyed girl would peep 
at us curiously and salaam. 
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We reached the foot of the 
mountains at a village called 
Marhamma. The walnut-trees 
here were the largest I have 
seen. The grass under them 
was starred with balsam and 
larkspur and a white umbel- 
liferous plant like sheep’s 
parsley. Looking up through 
the leaves we saw the blue 
hills we were circumventing, 
and down the path the white 
and grey of the willows and 
poplars and the vivid green of 
the young seedling rice. We 
pitched our tents on a narrow 
plot between the graves of the 
village fathers and the house 
of an aged mullah who prayed 
and intoned all the while we 
were there, now playing the 
imam to a group of reverent 
elders, now the instructor of 
equally reverent, but more 
abstracted, youth. 

Those pastoral scenes have 
an indescribable charm to one 
on the road to or from the 
snows. If one hears more of 
the beauty of Kashmir than of 
other parts of the Himalayas, 
it is because the pastoral bent 
is as strong in most wanderers 
as the love of wild scenery, 
and no one can resist the blend 
of the two. The moods play 
upon one alternately—Pan’s 
flute and the Alpenhorn call- 
ing one up to the echoes of the 
moraine; the shade of a fruit- 
tree by a rippling stream and 
the cloud-shadows racing over 
@ mountain-tarn where the 
tall gentian and primula peep 
out of their crevice in the 
rock. 

The hackneyed Mogul simile 
of “the emerald set in pearls” 
is often quoted in descriptions 
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of Kashmir. It might be 
applied to almost any valley 
in the Alps, but in the Hima- 
layas, pasture, rock, forest, 
snow, and still water are not 
combined so often in the same 
picture. Everything is on a 
larger scale. When the water 
is at your feet the snows are 
far away ; when you are under 
the snows it is a far ory to 
forest and pasture. In Kash- 
mir, a greater variety of 
scenery is contained in a 
small compass, and that is 
where the charm of the country 
lies. We had still six short 
stages to the frontier, but no 
two marches were alike. Our 
first small col, the Seetalwan 
Pass, took us into a typical 
valley of the foothills. The 
road kept falling down to the 
stream, crossing it and rising 
over cliffs on either side, and 
dipping into the bed again, 


blocked here and there by 
lumber of driftwood, through 
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which the ponies were led with 
difficulty. The faint smell 
which the sun draws from the 
rotting pine débris, which 
litters the side nullahs and 
almost chokes the stream it- 
self, mingles with the familiar 
artemisia scent, and as we 
cross exposed sunny slopes, 
with the delicate almost im- 
perceptible fragrance of the 
balsam. Impatiens, which 
always grows as thick as a 
sown crop in these valleys, 
varies in colour with sun and 
shade and soil, so that one 
sees it descending the ravines 
like a marshalled procession, 
group behind group, in uni- 
forms of pink or white or 
yellow. Another cleft of the 
rock will be invaded by the 
giant Senecio, which sweeps 
down from some hidden upland 
to the stream in a rich golden 
flood. One wonders what 
battalions 
behind. 


are coming on 


III, 


We dropped down the Jimi- 
gam nullah into the broad 
valley of the Kishengunga, 
which we followed to Shardi, 
where the Kamakdhori river 
comes in from the north. We 
followed this valley, an unfre- 
quented route, to the pass by 
which we entered Baltistan. 
From Damel Nurinar, where 
we sent back our ponies, it is 
a long approach of two days to 
the col by an easy gradient, 
terrace after terrace of pasture 
and snow-bridged ravine. At 
last one comes upon a long, 
level, uncompromising wall, a 


thousand feet above the floor 
of the valley. North and 
north-west, a buttress is lifted 
into a peak, which enfolds the 
green frozen lake from which 
the Kamakdhori rises. One 
attacks the wall where one 
will. There is no dip or gully 
in it. You can see the top 
from below, and it looks as 
level as a piece of masonry. 
A physical barrier like this, 
s0 pronounced and arbitrary, 
heightens the sense of expec- 
tation one always feels when 
approaching a frontier. We 
had expected a change in the 
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character of the country the 
other side of that wall, and we 
were not disappointed. From 
the Kamakdhori you look down 
into Baltistan. The hills are 
red and golden in the evening 
light. You have left a garden 
for a rough-hewn Titans’ 
quarry; colour of flowers for 
colour of stone. And leaving 
the snow behind, you are soon 
treading down an appropri- 
ate backyard vegetation—dock 
and polygonum, nettle and 
swart juniper and _ reeking 
southernwood, and the little 
persicaria which you will wel- 
come, especially if the floor of 
your tent pitched in the twi- 
light turns out to be a dry 
matted bed of it so that the 
creamy pink spires greet you, 
when you wake, with the 
steam of your morning tea. 
Having breakfasted, you will 
spend hours descending stony 
cliffs and water-courses before 
you reach the wood-line, and 
when at last you come upon 
the forest, you will see in it 
the very spirit of the soil, dark 
and stately deodars unrelieved 
by any softer green, springing 
from rock barren of moss or 
grass or flowers, and giving 
the valley a sombre beauty of 
its own. 

A wild country and a wilder 
people. For centuries the Chi- 
lasi raiders have terrorised the 
Kashmir peasants—now falling 
under our protection they have 
become the meek, the raided. 
The Kamakdhori valley is still 
invaded yearly, not by the 
Chilasis, but by their neigh- 
bours of Jalkot, the nearest 
of the Shinaki tribes to our 
borders. And so it will 
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always be wherever we move 
our boundaries, the protected 
by a strange anomaly suffering 
at the hands of the unpro- 
tected. Had we come up the 
Kamakdhori valley a month 
later we might have met a 
horde of these raiders, a hun- 
dred to two hundred armed 
men carrying off their spoil, 
cattle and women and sheep 
and goats. The women are 
sometimes returned. 

More prized is the Khat, the 
real object of these expeditions, 
a root jealously preserved as a 
State monopoly in Kashmir. 
This the Jalkotis sell to the 
Chinese. The Kamakdhori 
villagers offer no resistance ; 
they fear reprisals too much, 
nor dare they give information. 
The tribesmen have their own 
ideas of retributive justice. A 
lambardar once turned in- 
former, and in revenge for the 
betrayal they came across un- 
expectedly in the snow of late 
November and carried off sheep 
and goats and mares and foals. 
The villagers followed with 
lamentations right up to the 
Kamakdhori pass, where the 
tribesmen turned on them and 
beat them and stripped them 
naked in the snow, even as 
Hanun, King of Ammon, 
stripped the ambassadors of 
David naked to their buttocks 
and shaved off the one half of 
their beards. They fled wail- 
ing down the valley to the 
Political in Chilas. 

The Political came to see us 
at Niat. We learnt from him 
that Government in its wisdom 
had found a way to stop these 
raids; already a fine had been 
levied on the tribesmen. It 
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was a simple expedient. The 
Jalkoti cannot live without his 
salt; salt must come through 
Kashmir; if the Jalkoti does 
not stop his raids the Sircar 
will stop his salt. The ex- 
pense of a punitive expedition 
is of course out of the question ; 
though a youthful subaltern, 
more sporting than wise, re- 
turning from his shoot at the 
moment of a raid, only a day’s 
march higher up the valley, 
thought it the chance of a 
lifetime for a “scrap.” He 
offered to lead a force against 
the Yagistanis if the lambardar 
would raise him fifty men and 
persuade the pensioners in the 
fort to join in. Happily for 
the subaltern the lambardar 
was not militant, and the pen- 
sioners who lend money at 
usury were busy collecting their 
dues. “Young D would 


have got no marks for that,” 


the Political commented drily 
when I told him the story. 

We made our first halt at 
Niat, ten days out of Gulmarg. 
We had passed through some 
beautiful country, and no two 
camps had been alike save that 
we were never far from the 
murmur of a stream. Wali 
Muhammad Khan, an orderly 
of the Chilas levy, joined us 
here, and stayed with us till 
we reached the Gilgit Road ; 
it was his business to arrange 
supplies for the high camps. 
He had brought with him the 
ten extra coolies, but we only 
took two with us, as none of 
our men wished to turn back. 
We chose two powerful young 
Chilasis to lighten the loads. 
Ration coolies could be had in 
the villages farther on. 
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The “Mulki Sahib,” as the 
Political is called, came with 
us to Khaya, smoothing the 
way and greatly augmenting 
our prestige. And he doubled 
the interest of the border, for 
he told us about the people. 
In the East the crossing of a 
frontier awakens one’s curi- 
osity more than in Europe, and 
satisfies it less. The traveller 
has little chance of seeing more 
than the outside of things. He 
notices the new flora or the 
strata of the rock, the colour 
of the peasants’ dresses, their 
houses and graves, the shape 
of their tools and utensils, the 
new rhythm of speech, the 
pitch of the voice, the depth 
from which the accents are 
thrown out. In Europe the 
change is more than physical. 
One enters an inn, or one may 
make friends with the people 
and visit them in their houses, 
A hundred little subtle differ- 
ences in eating, drinking, ges- 
tures, manners, aid in the new 
impression. Here the house- 
hold life remains a mystery. 
Perhaps that is why externals 
strike one more. The Niat, 
Gasher, Khaya villages look 
like timber-yards, every house 
the same, fir-trunks lying one 
on the top of the other like 
stacked wood without cross- 
piece or stone, and indistin- 
guishable roofs. We saw no 
ornamentation anywhere until 
we came to a cemetery of holy 
men, each grave in a long 
wooden pound with the four 
corner-posts carved like pew- 
heads. Humbler folk lie under 
a heap of stones guarded by a 
dejected-looking wooden bird, 
a pair of markhor horns, and 
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a mast like the Buddhist 
praying-flag. The horns are 
auspicious—they help the dead 
on their lonely intricate path. 
Longden questioned the vil- 
lagers, and he quoted Hesiod 
and Prosper Merimée with 
reference to the symbolism of 
horns and crosses on graves. 
A suggestive talker, full of 
strange lore, and more inter- 
ested in men and books than 
in mountains. 

We camped at Khaya, a 
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Pathan settlement of gold- 
washers from the Indus. They 
leave the heat of the river for 
these summer quarters, and 
farm a few terraced fields 
until the season comes round 
again when the valley is in- 
habitable. The Chilas fly 
comes up with them, a striped 
wasp -like insect whose bite 
leaves an itching blister. It 
is an ugly village, built on a 
bare ledge of the hill, without 
shade. 


IV. 


It was from the Khaya pass 
above the village that we first 
saw Nanga Parbat as a reality 
and not a dream, a wraith no 
longer, but a very substantial 
part of this earth. I started 
before daybreak and raced up 
to the top as hard as my lungs 
would let me, a three and a 
half hours’ climb. I arrived 
just as the sun stole over the 
ridge. There was no cloud on 
the Niat side, but I was pre- 
pared for a repulse, or pre- 
tended to myself that I was, 
though inwardly I had great 
hope. And I had reason, The 
great hidden mountain was 
naked to the sun, The peak 
and her satellites filled the 
whole East. The ridges de- 
scending to the west and north 
which we were to cross in the 
next ten days lay almost bare 
of snow. I looked down into 
the Indus for the first time, 
surprised at the width of the 
valley. The rocks on my left 
cut off the view of the river 
abruptly, so I climbed the peak 
above the pass, another two 
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hours’ ascent. Gradually the 
course of the Indus unrolled 
itself to the east and north, 
and whenever I looked behind 
me more of the western con- 
tinuation of the Nanga Parbat 
chain, hidden before, had risen 
into view, the Diamirai and 
Mazeno peaks, the Mazeno, 
Thoso, and Barei passes. But 
what I was most eager to see 
was the unknown country 
north and west of the river, 
the home of the wild Shinaki 
tribesmen, all the land between 
Jalkot and Swat. If no ridge 
intervened I should look down 
on this country from the peak 
for the first and probably the 
last time of my life. And 
there was still no cloud. 

It was as I hoped. Chilas 
itself was hidden, but I could 
follow the course of the Indus 
through leagues of unexplored 
country to the west, and be- 
yond it the snow-peaks of 
Swat, a long straight barrier 
more than a hundred miles 
away. Nearer Chilas I could 
see where the Darel river comes 
2B 
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in from the north, whither 
Stein had descended only three 
days before on his skin raft, 
in which he was sent down the 
stream by the Chilasis, rotat- 
ing horridly but auspiciously 
by way of salaamat to the 
river. No living white man 
had entered the Darel be- 
fore. All the Indus valley to 
the west and south-west of 
Chilas, a hundred and fifty 
miles from Thur to Amb, is 
unexplored. Range upon range 
lay before me like the undula- 
tions of the sea. 

And to the north Haramosh 
and Rakiposhi, the mountains 
of Bunji and Gilgit and Hunza 
Nagar; aud farther north 
still little cones and needles 
indistinguishable by the map, 
the sentinels of the great 
divide, outposts of the Kara- 
koram, their crests just peep- 
ing above the barren slopes 
of the Hindu Raj, their 
northern flanks falling away 
into the territories of the 
Czar. These mountains en- 
fold the greatest ice-fields in 
the world outside the Polar 
circles — the Baltoro, Siafen, 
and Hispar glaciers. Many of 
them are unnamed, as they 
are too numerous to impress 
the imagination of the nomad 
herdsmen, though they may 
exceed the highest mountains 
in the Alps by more than ten 
thousand feet. Some have been 
given ugly British names, the 
sound of which is a profana- 
tion to those who love the 
mountains—like a barrel-organ 
heard through cathedral doors. 
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There were three summits, 
lately discovered, hidden some- 
where beyond the farthest 
horizon. I had heard that 
@ courageous American lad 
mountaineer,! who had these 
peaks in her pocket, so to 
speak, and thus claimed the 
right to stand gossip over 
them for all time, was not 
going to treat them over well. 
They were to bear the titles 
of kings and queens and 
viceroys. Where native im- 
agination fails, it would be 
better to beat one’s Balti 
coolie over the head until he 
thinks of a name. 

One can forgive K? and © 
the like, the honest, work- 
man-like formule of the sur- 
veyor, who must count the 
indentations of a range as 
the notches in a stick or 
teeth in a saw, but to drag 
in braced and booted man is 
the last offence. And the 
more he is gilded the greater 
the outrage; for herein lies 
distinction, and the essence of 
mountain lore is that man is 
of ant-like proportions. The 
eternal hills are like the lark— 


‘* Seraphically free 
Of taint of personality.” 


An emulous man on a moun- 
tain is a profanity. He should 
be there as a worshipper, im- 
personal, a pilgrim without a 
name, lost in the quest. A 
boast is unthinkable. One 
likes to dwell on these lonely, 
soaring peaks in their true 
human relations, as lying be- 
tween distant habitable regions, 





1 Mrs Bullock Workman. 
25, 1913. 
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viewed by the shepherd as the 
seat of his brooding divinity, 
beckoning to him or repelling 
him, filling his imagination as 
they glint in the moonlight 
through a chink of the rude 
stone hut which he has built 
’ round him like a cairn. Shep- 
herds and goatherds should 
have the naming of the moun- 
tains, or the nomads, the 
Kirghiz in his wicker - built 
kibitka with its felt roof, or 
the Chang- pas who live in 
black tents and hunt the 
wild yak, or the Tartars 


‘¢who from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of 
mares.” 


The Asiatic has an instinct 
for sound in @ name as un- 
erring as Milton. A mere list 
of the summits which his 
fancy has invested would make 
an epic in itself,—symbolical 
as a poem of Mallarmé. The 
names of some are so apt and 
representative that they might 
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conjure up a true impression 
in the mind of a mountain- 
lover who had never seen 
them. Take the three main 
peaks that are seen from the 
vale of Kashmir: Nanga Par- 
bat, lifted above the clouds, 
wraith-like, ethereal; the rug- 
ged Minotaur face of Hara- 
mokh; tapering Kolahoi. Or 
Masherbrum, whose name is 
like a pilgrim’s gasp of wonder 
and cannot be uttered without 
awe. Or the giants of the 
Sikkim group—Kanchenjunga, 
Pandim, Kabru, Siniolchum,— 
the first three massive, but- 
tressed, four square under 
the tent of heaven; the last 
mystic, fay-like, of a rarer 
mould. And Chumulari, most 
divine of all, a present deity 
whose image sleeps in the 
turquoise water of the Bam- 
Tso,— but for the grace of 
God she might be named 
Mount Younghusband, or Mac- 
Donald, or Curzon, or Brodrick, 
or King Edward VII. 


We 


From the col we descended 
to Bunar village, and found 
our camp pitched in a willow 
grove on green turf beside a 
running stream—a happy oasis 
in this burnt, stony land. The 
main village is clustered round 
the top of a steep, flat hill 
standing out in the centre of 
the valley; the brown houses, 
the same colour as the earth 
and rock, overhang the cliff; 
and on the south a watch- 
tower fort dominates the 
whole. We descended a deep 
gully under this stronghold, 
completely shaded by walnut- 





trees. The strong rich green 
of their leaves filled up the 
gap between the isolated hill 
and the nullah wall, in vivid 
contrast with the dun and 
brown all round. 

The Diamirai nullah, which 
receives the greatest glacier of 
Nanga Parbat, debouches into 
the Bunar valley only two miles 
north-north-east of the village ; 
but the peak is inaccessible 
this way, and we had to 
ascend the valley some eight 
miles to Gashut and cross the 
Airen pass due east. Here 
again one stands above the 
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nullah; but a further detour 
south is necessary, as the 
Lubar siream beneath the col 
is impassable. At Gashut we 
arranged supplies and coolies 
for Diamirai. One man carries 
a day’s rations for the camp. 
These local coolies received 
eight annas for the day’s 
march, and every morning 
one was sent back. 

It is a stiff climb up from 
Gashut out of the vines to 
the col, high above the wood 
limit. We camped that night 
two and a half hours short of 
the summit, at a parting of 
the ravines which the goojars 
call Qhoqush, where there was 
barely ground to pitch a tent. 
We had hacked away a ’gite 
or two; our seven camp fires 
were already blazing; the 
moon had risen, silvering the 
barren cliffs opposite and 
beautifying everything, when a 
little old man rose from the 
abysmal chasm at our feet, 
who might have been the 
genius of that wild moonlit 
gully. 
“Sahib,” we heard, “Lor 
Khan has come.” 

The little, benign, gnome- 
like man stood in the firelight 
smiling. He had come to join 
us just as he had joined 
Mummery eighteen years ago. 

“He came up from Gashut,” 
Collie! wrote, “‘ and insisted on 
stopping with us.” He is 
drawn from his quiet valley 
into any adventure. Two 
years ago he had joined a Sikh 
surveyer on the Mazeno, where 
he fell and broke his leg. And 
here he was with a clucking 


hen under his arm by way of 
offering, a quiet, gentle little 
man, short and squat and 
square, with a large goitre, 
and a face like a soapstone 
idol, and eyes always rapt in 
adream. A palpable Mongol, 
most reposeful he looked among 
our furtive-glancing coolies. 

I had thought of Lor Khan 
as a stripling of somewhat 
heroic mould, having read how 
he had bridged the Lubar 
stream, stemming the torrent 
almost unaided when others 
failed, and how he had climbed 
with Mummery and Collie in 
the most difficult places, and 
showed no fear from the start, 
though the Chilasi, like other 
Himalayan tribesmen, excel- 
lent as he is on naked rock, 
approaches ice as a rule with 
undisguised terror. Indeed he 
is not shod for it. It was on 
the Diamirai Peak, during the 
most sensational traverse Collie 
had ever made, that Lor Khan 
slipped out of one of the steps, 
a drop of four or five feet, and 
hung with his face to the 
glistening ice, “whilst under 
him the thin coating of snow 
peeled off the face of the slope 
in great and ever - widening 
masses, gathering in volume 
as it plunged headlong down 
the mountain-side, finally to dis- 
appear over the cliffs thousands 
of feet below.” It was a perilous 


‘moment for the others, but Lor 


Khan never lost his head or his 
axe. I saw him slip afterwards 
on pine needles and on snow, 
but he falls as if he had a 
gyroscope inside him, like one 
of those little weighted Bridge 





1 ‘Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges.’ By J. Norman 
Collie. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
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totems to whom balance is a 
natural law. And he is very 
like those kindly little demons 
in face and figure. 

The next morning he was 
waiting by the fire in his grey 
woollen cap with upturned brim 
and coat to match, tucked in at 
the waist, whence it fell loosely 
over a pair of divided skirts of 
the same stuff. He wore putties 
and loose strips of sheepskin 
tied anyhow round his feet. It 
was in this gear that he had 
tempted the ice-slopes of 
Diamirai and Nanga Parbat. 
Lor Khan took the lead natu- 
rally; it never entered our 
heads to question his presence 
or his guidance. On each point 
he was sure and emphatic, and 
he saved us many miles of rough 
going. He moved with the 
slow easy steps of the veteran, 
halting every now and then 
like a guide in the best 
chamois country, Claudio Per- 
otti of Crissolo or his brother, 
to search the cliffs as we 
rounded each new shoulder. 
We were in the heart and 
centre of the markhor country. 
A herd was sighted, tracks 
were seen everywhere, and we 
came upon a small cave where 
one had sheltered in the night. 

From the col we had the 
same view of the mountain as 
from the Khaya pass, only we 
were two days nearer, and no 
ridge intervened. Again there 
was no cloud, the massif filled 
the whole east. The mountains 
to the north and west were 
hidden by the jagged Gonar 
ridge, which falls from the 
Diama Pass into the Indus: 
and the Mazeno continuation 
to the south hid all the peaks 
on that side. But it was to 
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the Diamirai glacier that we 
looked most eagerly. 

At Niat and Bunar we had 
heard a rumour that the ice had 
broken away from the moun- 
tain and come down the valley 
like an avalanche in the spring 
of 1912. The rumbling had 
been heard at Chilas. Reports 
were vague. Lor Khan said 
that it had advanced four 
miles, the lumbardar six; but 
none of these folk recognise 
any measure of distance be- 
yond the whole or a fraction of 
a day’s march. Guffara, who 
believed the villagers, was full 
of forebodings, Longden and 
I were curious. We waited for 
Guffara, who was bringing up 
the lagging coolies. When he 
looked down from the pass into 
the valley his astonishment was 
visible. The whole face of the 
country had changed, he told 
us, since he was there with 
Mummery Sahib eighteen years 
ago, And he pointed to the 
sea of dirty ice falling away, 
as it seemed, from where we 
stood, below the entrance of 
the Lubar stream twelve miles 
beneath the head of the glacier. 
The bottom of the valley was 
hidden, so we could not see 
where the ice ended. “That 
was a maidan,” he said, “all 
grass and trees.” Longden 
and I smiled. Guffara forgets 
many things. Also he believes 
in spooks and fairies. 

But Lor Khan, the most 
sober, unimaginative of men, 
said, “It has descended many 
miles. It has cut off my 
pasture. I can no longer feed 
my goats on the hills there.” 
And he pointed to some green 
patches on the rock far down 
on the north side of the valley. 
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“Was it a maidan, Lor 
Khan?” 

“ Bilkool maidan, Sahib.” 

We laughed at Lor Khan’s 
“veritable maidan”—a figure 
of speech often in the mouth of 
the Chilas shikari to reassure 
the perspiring sahib on the 
edge of a precipice. ‘Sahib, a 
little higher you will find a 
veritable plain.” And the 
sahib takes heart, though he 
interprets the phrase rightly, 
“After ascending a little, if 
you fall, it will be but two 
hundred feet, and not two 
thousand as here.” 

But Lor Khan could not 
feed his goats, he had lost his 
pasture. Here was fact dis- 


tinct from fiction. The next 
day would show what forces 
were at work in the valley. 
The torrent beneath us 
was unbridgeable, and we 
turned reluctantly south to 
Lubar, a wide detour. Here, 
where the Mazeno, Thoso, and 
Airen passes meet, is a small 
shepherd’s encampment, a 
stone pound like a sangar, 
with the usual barking dogs 
and naked children. The 
shepherds seize the dogs and 
hold them down as we ap- 
proach ; the urchins run away 
and hide. We kill a sheep 
here. It is the last outpost of 
the goojars. Any tracks beyond 
will be made by our own men. 


VI. 


The next day, August 17, 
a ten hours’ traverse over the 
Butesharon ridge and a descent 
of 3500 feet brought us to the 
head of the Diamirai glacier. 
Standing over the valley we 
looked down upon the most 
savage devastation. It was 
the wildest glacier I had seen, 
so high were the black and 
splintered pinnacles raised 
above the bed of the valley. 
I felt sure the havoc was in 
the making. Guffara exclaimed 
with biblical gestures; Longden 
said it was like a huge cemetery 
or stone-mason’s yard, it re- 
minded him of Pére Lachaise. 
Our footsore Pathan cook said 
it was not a country—it was 
hell. Little of Nanga Parbat 
was visible, but our one thought 
was to reach the ice, and we 
made our traverse so as to 
strike the glacier near the 
old moraine, where Mummery 


had his main camp, just 
within the wood limit. We 
pitched our camp there at six 
in the evening. Guffara was 
very reminiscent. “ Mumri 
Sahib... Colvie Sahib... 
Bruce Sahib...” Over the 
camp fire we heard of the 
prowess, the sufferings, the 
extraordinary privations of 
that gallant band once more. 

Guffara and Lor Khan would 
approach after coffee and squat 
down by the fire, holding their 
hands almost in the flame,— 
Guffara dramatic, descriptive, 
reminiscent, with his old tale 
of Mummery’s neck; Lor 
Khan silent, like an idol, the 
repository of experience, only 
gently communicative upon 
occasion. We would hear 
how Bruce Sahib went up a 
hill like a bullet shot from a 
gun, and how “Mumri Sahib” 
climbed rocks that had neither 
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hold for hand or foot, crags 
that would have baffled the 
markhor and the ibex; and 
how — here Guffara’s voice 
would become softer—without 
immediate reason, but simply 
out of the goodness of his 
heart, he would put his hand 
in his pocket—it might be on 
the top of a peak when he was 
pleased, or it might be on a 
grassy plain beside his tent 
after an idle day, “as here ”— 
and take out five rupees and 
say, “Guffara pakharao,” 
Guffara, take this. Here 
Longden and I would glance 
at each other and wish our 
coffers were heavier; and how 
he would have a sheep killed 
for the coolies after a hard day 
—a fat sheep—and it was not 
always after a very hard day. 
And then he would tell us 
about the ridge of muscle on 
Mummery’s neck, which he had 
never seen on any other man, 
and how he thought it had 
grown out of the perpetual 
attack on mountain-faces, and 
how he would watch it from 
behind when the Sahib was 
cutting steps in the ice. A 
dramatic touch this, and per- 
haps imaginary, as his invari- 
able conclusion to the tale, 
“And all the Sahibs wept.” 

“And how do you think he 
died? An avalanche?” 

“No, Sahib, there are no 
avalanches on that side ”— 
another imaginative touch. 
“T have two thoughts, Either 
there was new snow on the ice, 
which fell away, and he with it, 
or the demons on the mountain 
changed him into a fairy.” 

“And what do you think, 
Lor Khan?” 

“They say in Chilas that 
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Mummery Sahib is still on the 
mountain.” 


“A fairy?” 
“No, Sahib. Among the 
fairies. The djinns have kept 


him there.” 

It was that very night, 
eighteen years ago, Mummery 
and Ragobir had started to 
make their attempt on the 
peak. They had slept at the 
head of the glacier at 15,000 
feet, and after a second night 
on the mountain they reached 
a point of over 20,000 feet, 
when Ragobir fell ill. Collie 
writes that nowhere in the 
Caucasus had Mummery seen 
anything to compare with the 
ice-world of Nanga Parbat. 
“ Avalanches had fallen down 
thousands of feet, set at an 
angle of over 60 degrees, that 
would have almost swept away 
towns. The crevasses were 
enormous, and the rock-climb- 
ing excessively difficult.” But 
it became easier as they as- 
cended. Most of the difficulties 
had been already overcome be- 
low the upper snowfields, and 
Mummery believed that if he 
could have reached these higher 
snows, and been able to spend 
another night on the mountain, 
he might have reached the 
summit the next day. 

If the party had attacked 
the mountain first from the 
Diamirai side instead of from 
the Rupal nullah, they might 
perhaps have made the ascent, 
for from July 13 to August 
6 the weather had been fine. 
It was owing to a fresh fall of 
snow that Mummery decided 
to abandon the Diamirai face. 
A purely snow route now 
seemed the only chance, and 
they turned to their last 
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hope, the Rakiote nullah. On 
August 23 Mummery and 
Ragobir and Goman Singh 
ascended the Diama glacier be- 
tween Nanga Parbat and the 
Ganalo Peak (21,650 feet). 
Hence they intended to cross 
the Diama Pass and, if it were 
found practicable, to descend 
direct into Rakiote; but if 
this proved dangerous or very 
difficult, Mummery said he 
would turn back, as “it was 
not worth risking anything on 
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an ordinary pass.” Sufficient 
food was left behind in case 
they had to return the same 
way. They were never seen 
again. 

Longden and I followed the 
route taken by Hastings and 
Collie, crossing into the Ganalo 
nullah by a col they named 
the Red Pass, and thence by 
a second pass of 16,500 feet 
into the Rakiote nullah, where 
they were to have met Mum- 
mery. 


VIL. 


On August the 18th, thin 
mists veiled the mountain in- 
termittently ; the summit was 
not visible until sunset. We 
explored the glacier all day. 
The Diamirai valley is broad 
and straight, facing north- 
west. One looks down from 


Nanga Parbat over the tumbled 
chaos of the sérac, beyond the 
dip where the ice is lost to 
view, on to the snows of the 


Trans-Indus range. On both 
sides there is jungle. Down 
the centre the lateral moraine 
stretches clean cut for miles 
and miles like an enormous 
railway embankment. Two old 
moraines on the south side, one 
overgrown with birches, show 
that the increase of pressure 
seems to have been more vertical 
than horizontal. The great wall, 
which rises at its highest two 
hundred and fifty feet above 
the valley bed, is being dis- 
lodged by the impact of new 
forces, and will soon crumble 
away. Huge blocks of ice, 
shiny turrets and pinnacles, 
are lifted up forty or fifty feet 


above it and hang on its edge, 
supporting boulders which are 
continually slipping away, so 
that the hollow below our tents 
was being pelted by a stone- 
shoot all night. Half-way up 
the moraine the sallows and 
birches are laid flat, still living ; 
lower down their trunks are 
broken and bowed and bruised 
four feet from the ground as if 
exposed to a regular and con- 
tinuous fire. We sat on the 
edge of the new moraine and 
listened to the forces that were 
at work all round. We heard 
a door bang, tins rattling, 
the clatter of pans, a kitchen 
dresser upset. The thin shelves 
of ice crackled and talked all 
day. Then there would be a 
quiet furtive burrowing in soft 
snow, or the slow grating 
sound of small boulders rolling 
down shale, the angry snap of 
solid ice, the plunge and slide 
and impact with the rock. 
And up above, in the great 
unseen heights, the snow ava- 
lanche gathering its thunder, 
or the still more awful sound 
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of falling crags,—a double men- 
ace, the sharp quick crack of 
the smitten precipice, and then 
the heavy detonation as they 
find bottom below. 

It is an eerie world to be 
alone in. One can understand 
how the old monks of Novalesa 
believed in the devil who threw 
stones at them when they dared 
the ascent of the Roche Melon, 
and how the Buddhist pilgrims 
of Fa Hien’s narrative feared 
the dragon of the Tsung Ling 
mountains, who spat poison 
and gravel-stones at them as 
they passed by. One can even 
understand how awe and re- 
spect could have survived such 
indifferent marksmanship. 

In the evening I found a 
high - perched crag where I 
could sit and smoke my pipe 
in peace, immune from the 
dragon’s malice, while he hurled 
rocks down a stone-slide on 
either side of me. Between the 
volleys I watched the shapes 
in the mist. Down the glacier, 
in the slanting light after a 
shower, the jagged towers of 
dirty ice looked like smooth 
damp coal. And there was a 
group of curled polished blocks 
contorted like a cubist’s night- 
mare; another cowled and 
hooded, their dripping black 
garments falling from their 
shoulders like the wings of lost 
angels in an old print. As the 
sun set, the clouds which had 
been sweeping over the face of 
Nanga Parbat and the Dia- 
mirai peaks all day lifted and 
revealed the great north-west 
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wall, fourteen thousand feet of 
ice and snow and precipice, 
closed in again and rolled back- 
wards and forwards in eddies 
of soft amber light shot with 
pearl and rose. 

When one is directly under 
a peak which one has not seen 
from the base, these intermit- 
tent glimpses revealed through 
floating cloud, suggestive of a 
hidden majesty and aloofness, 
impress one more than the 
complete revelation under a 
clear sky. Perhaps when the 
curtain seems _ irrevocably 
drawn you look up and see 
a black precipice, a hanging 
glacier, a red-veined rib of 
rock, framed momentarily in a 
patch of blue, higher in the 
sky than you believed possible, 
and then, higher still, an out- 
line of the mountain’s white 
glistening rim, so infinitely 
remote that you cannot im- 
agine earth raised above it, 
until near the zenith, as you 
think, deceived by the cloud- 
perspective, the real summit 
swims into view. Early the 
next morning, perhaps, just as 
the moonlight is merging in 
the false dawn, you look out of 
your tent and see the whole 
massif, with all its unexpected 
satellites, sovereign peaks in 
any other chain. Your pulse 
may beat quicker, but when 
you think of the mountain 
afterwards, it will be the cloud- 
swept soaring summit, with 
the rosy mists gathering and 
dissolving, that you will re- 
member as the true divinity. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—CANDLE-LIGHT. 


THAT night, while it was 
early yet, Drimdorran walked 
about his house, with hose un- 
tied and flopped down round 
his ankles like a tinkler man’s, 
In every nook and chamber, 
every landing of a stair and 
twist of passage, there were 
candles burning. He tended 
them himself. He tended them 
as though they were his final 
days. When, sometimes, he 


would come on one that gut- 
tered low and looked like dying, 
he would give a crazy twitter- 
ing cry—most eerie !—pluck a 


fresh one from a pouch that he 
had filled with dips, to light it 
with a trembling hand, and 
nurse the new flame with his 
palms about it, labouring in 
his breath, his bosom heaving. 
He stared into the lowes of 
them with apprehensive eyes, 
but not so fearful as he peered 
at windows, shutterless, that 
had the black night squatted 
on their sills. 

Since dusk had fallen had he 
thus been busy—gardenerof the 
candles; so had he ministered, 
a week of evenings, to this 
curious passion. Nobody dare 
tend them save himself; his 
household sat down in the 
stanchioned under-storey, whis- 
pering, or they lay awake at 


night and listened to his 
shuffling from room to room, 
and ever and anon would shiver 
at his twittering ory. 

He slept, himself, but in the 
mornings, when the dawn was 
come, and through the fore- 
part of the day, but fitfully, 
and all the common duties of 
the house were stopped to meet 
a daft demand for candles. 
He never ceased to cry 
for candles—candles—candles ! 
They made them in a cellar at 
the back, beside the brew-house 
—dips and moulds; himself 
came down to them a score of 
times a day to urge them on, 
to stretch the wicks with them, 
and slice down tallow. He 
counted every candle made as 
if it were a guinea. The cellar’s 
shelves were stacked with them ; 
the moulds were never cool; 
the tallow always simmered, 
yet he cried for more. 

There was, in this craze of 
his, for those who had to suffer 
its inconvenience, some quality 
of mystery that latterly op- 
pressed the house like fever. 
His servants were afraid. It 
was not him they feared, poor 
man! but the house itself, so 
monstrously aglow night after 
night and all night long, with 
no discoverable meaning in its 
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waste of light. They, too, 
would look askance at windows, 
cautiously open doors, and start 
up tremulous at a rap. They 
loathed this riot of illumina- 
tion, yet were nigh as sedulous 
as himself in snuffing candles 
when his back was turned. 

Inallelse save this strange ex- 
travagance he seemed rational, 
though something of a shattered 
body. He had had, as they 
thought, a stroke, on the week 
of Michaelmas; since then he 
had not left the house except 
one night when they had found 
him in the grounds, bedewed 
and maundering, in his gown. 
He kept his correspondence 
going; sat on term-day, dressed, 
in the business closet, lifting 
rents for Islay with his old 
alertness ; he had the shrewdest 
eye on all that happened round 
about him, and would talk on 
anything, by day, with great 
composure, even when he dipped 
the candles; only the night un- 
manned him, and his craze at- 
tained its summit, 

They set it all down to a 
stroke more stunning than 
the palsy—he had lost his 
daughter, and had proved him- 
self unfit to keep a ward. 
Margaret and Islay’s son had 
gone away together, only a 
letter left behind to say they 
went to England. It was a 
blow, undoubtedly; the lass 
had been the apple of his eye, 
and this precipitation of a 
union he had cherished ruined 
all his plans for her; the 
thing to any worldly eye 
would seem a scheme himself 
devised, and Islay, now abroad, 
would be implacable. 

He did not: wince, Drim- 
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dorran, when he read the letter 
(so they said), but after that he 
never dressed nor trimmed him- 
self, but went about the house 
dishevelled in a tattered gown, 
his hose slipped down his 
shanks, his face like parch- 
ment, and his eyelids flaming 
red. No step was taken to 
discover where the fugitives 

ad gone; he never mentioned 
them; it was as if he cast 
them from his mind. 

This night, since gloaming, 
he had sped about the business 
of the candles, shuffling from 
room to room with snuffers in 
his hand, and coming back 
between each round to quaff 
at water from a pitcher in his 
closet. Its window had a tartan 
plaid tacked to the lintel— 
something new; for usual it 
was left uncurtained. No 
breath of air came in, and with 
a fire that burned high up the 
chimney, and the candles stuck 
around, the heat was stifling. 

He had come back to rest 
him and to drink, and sank 
down in a chair with elbows 
on his desk. He leaned his 
head on hands, and there, as 
overcome by weariness or woe, 
sat breathing heavily. 

A dog outside began at 
barking. 

He started up, and drawing 
back the tartan screen, looked 
out into the darkness. The 
stars were shining bright above 
his property; so do they 
twinkle on the garden and 
the tomb alike, on trysts in 
country lanes and men tor- 
mented. Beyond the fields, 
indifferent, sang Aray to the 
sea. 

There came a rattle at the 
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entrance door, and hearing 
that he gave the twittering 
ery and skipped about the 
room and wrung his hands. 
A voice was on the stair, and 
footsteps in the lobby: with 
effort he sat down and put 
the pitcher to his lips. 

“Come in!” he mumbled, 
on a knock; the Muileach 
opened, Ninian Campbell en- 
tered, still the stour of travel 
on his clothes. 

“My God!” cried Duncan- 
son. 

The Muileach left and shut 
the door. They looked at one 
another for a moment, Ninian 
like a gled, his eyebrows meet- 
ing, not a word from him, 
He saw a ruined man. 

For twenty years had 
Duncanson to him seemed 


made of granite or the whin 
—proud jowl and haughty 
eye, trim habit and stiff frame ; 


he had been so when last he 
saw him. Now was he like 
curds that shiver in a basin. 
’Twas almost unbelievable a 
man in three weeks’ time could 
shrivel so and look so much 
a wreck of what he was, and 
yet be living. What most 
astonished was that he should 
look like pulp, and yet his 
knuckles gleam with bone, the 
veins of his temples stretch upon 
a skull. It is the heart that 
stiffens, and the heart was gone, 

“Tha ’m fear so air falbh! 
—This man’s away with it!” 
said Ninian to himself in 
Gaelic, and for a moment felt 
some pity. 

“IT thought ye had been 
drowned!” said Duncanson, 
and every nerve of him was 
quivering. 
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Ninian gave a girn; to pity 
such a thing were folly. “Na,” 
said he, and sat him down, 
unasked, “but gey and close 
on’t! MacCailein nearly lost 
his beachdair in Loch Laggan. 
Ye heard of it?” 

Drimdorran nodded. It was 
as if he could not speak. 
Through white gums parted 
showed his tongue, extraordin- 
arily thickened, moving, but as 
mute as wood. 

“Ye’re not well, sir,” said 
Ninian. “I see that ye have 
had a shake. They told me in 
the town.” 

Drimdorran waved his hands. 
“T’m an ill man,” said he, a 
husky voice recovered. “It 
would shake any man, ill or 
well, to see a ghost.” He 
fumbled in his gown, and got 
a mull, and drenched himself 
with snuff, then gave a glance 
about him at the candles. 

“‘There’s no’ as much o’ the 
ghost in me as would fright 
a bairn!” said Ninian. “Ye 
didna get my letter, then, from 
Corryarrick ?” 

“No,” said Duncanson, and 
gulped, and Ninian looked at 
him with a peculiar air. 

“T sent one, then,” said he, 
“explaining everything. It’s 
likely on the road. I only got 
home myself an hour ago, to 
find I was a_ ghost for 
Inveraray.” 

“And him that was along 
with ye?—Macmaster ?” said 
Drimdorran, writhing at his 
hands. 

“T lost him.” 

“Lost him! 
where ?” 

“The strangest thing, Drim- 
dorran! Ye see I came on 
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him at Bridge of Orchy, and 
the two of us went North to- 
gether. Oh, man, but we had 
the mischief’s time! First the 
Watch of Barisdale came 
round us nibbling like fleas 
in hose, and then it was Loch 
Laggan with Macdonalds snap- 
ping at our heels. We won 
away from that and over 
Corryarrick into Inverness, 
and there the very devil seemed 
n ever y step we took——_” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes! But ye 
say ye lost him?” 

“IT did. He was dragged on 
board a vessel.” 

Whatever blood was left in 
the recesses of Drimdorran’s 
frame now gushed into his face. 
He purpled at the cheeks; the 
veins along his temples stcod 
out thick and blue; _ he 
swallowed. And his eyes grew 
big and bright. He put the 
pitcher to his head and drank 
from it; its spilth streamed 
down his chin and soaked his 
breast. 

Ninian watched him curi- 
ously, 

Drimdorran put the pitcher 
down and sighed. “Ah!” 
said he, “I’m an ill man, 
Ninian Campbell; the least 
thing staggers. Who was it 
took Macmaster?” 

“A man called Grant from 
out of Rothiemurchus. Yon’s 
a rascal place, Drimdorran ! 
They make a trade of picking 
young men up for the planta- 
tions ; they would have picked 
myself up too, but for my own 
manceuvring.” 

The most astounding change 
was come on Duncanson. His 
eyes were dancing. ‘A good 
riddance!” said he “I’m 
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through wi’ him, at any rate! 
But this'll be a blow to 
Bailie Alan! What was the 
young one doin’ North?” 

“Tl tell ye that!” said 
Ninian agreeably. “He went 
up on his uncle’s business, 
wi’ pockets full o’ money; 
that’s what played the mis- 
chief. Yon’s no place for 
flourishing the sporran; and I 
warned him. Well, anyway, 
his uncle had great notions 
of the Road to open trade 
on; Atneas was to look about 
and see what business might 
be done in wintering. There’s 
something in’t for trade, per- 
haps, but no’ much in the 
Road for pleasure; I came 
back that way, and many a 
time in coming damned George 
Wade. There’s nothing beats 
the old drove track!” 

Drimdorran screwed his face 
up. “That's what I think 
too,” said he, and checked 
himself; then slyly glanced at 
Ninian. “TI like,” said he, ‘‘a 
good thick wall of hills be- 
tween us and the North. The 
less we have to do with it the 
better.” 

“That’s just what I was 
thinking to myself ; for all that, 
Badenoch’s no’ canny for a 
beachdair.” 

“Your girl went off, I’m 
told, to search for you, and 


Bailie Alan later at her 
heels.” 

Ninian smiled. “ Alan 
mounts,” said he, “a good 


half hundredweight more beef 
than Janet. He hadna much 
o’ a chance, wi’ that, to run 
her down. She’s back with 
me; she came to Inverness, 
and I'll wager the Bailie’s still 
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about Loch Laggan dragging 
for his nephew.” 

Up got Drimdorran then and 
seized a stick with which he 
pounded on the floor. “Ye’ll 
need to have a dram,” said 
he, as cheery as &@ man new 
come to fortune. “I’m vexed 
for young Macmaster, but ye 
ken he was a rascal.” 

‘*Ye mean the snuff-box?” 
Ninian said. “He never took 
it. I charged him wi’t as 
soon’s I met him on _ the 
Orchy, and he nearly struck 
me down. It’s in your 
desk !” 

Duncanson turned 
“Did he say that? 
say that?” he cried. 

“No,” said Ninian; 


round. 
Did he 


sey 


guessed. Whether it’s there 
or no’, Macmaster hasna got 
it.” 
‘‘He was in my desk!” 
“Not him, Drimdorran! He 


never had a hand in’t.”’ 

“I’m telling ye he took a 
key from out this desk, and 
opened up the doocot.” 

“He didna. I'll let ye ken 
the truth, Drimdorran, though 
Macmaster wouldna. The 
whole thing started wi’ a 
cantrip o your daughter's. 
She and Campbell werena in 
the mood that night for les- 
sons. “Twas she who got the 
doocot key, and Afneas, look- 
ing for her, found her in the 
doocot.” 

The old man stood with his 
hand on the back of his chair 
@ minute, speechless. Incom- 
prehension, light awakening, 
doubt, conviction, and dismay 
successively showed in his as- 
pect; last of all, an air of 
relief that puzzled Ninian. 
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“Ah!” he said at last, 
“T have it now! ... The 
randy!” He plucked his hose 
up from his ankles, ran his 
hands through his whisp of 
hair, and took a drink. For 
the first time was his manner 
like the old Drimdorran Ninian 
best knew. 

“T was all astray! I never 
dreamt of that! From the 
start I blamed Macmaster, and 
she never said a word to 
change my mind. I was 
sure it had been him — that 
he had rummaged. There’s 
many a thing in this desk of 
mine that’s no’ for prying 
eyes—you understand ?— the 
Duke’s affairs: there was in’t 
that night some State con- 
cerns that, blabbed too soon, 
would bring confusion to his 
Grace and ruin to me,” 

“T see!” said Ninian grave- 
ly. “It well might make ye 
anxious.” 

“Ye were here yourself that 
night; ye’ll mind I left ye for 
a little? I saw, from the win- 
dow there, the doocot lighted, 
and jaloused. I went to the 
door of it, to find all dark; 
but I felt the smell of a 
smouldered candle, and I knew 
there was some one there. The 
thing so staggered me, that I 
should have a spy on my very 
hearthstone, I couldna speak, 
and I left without a word.” 

“Just that!” said Ninian. 
“Man, that was a pity! If 
you had got them to declare 
themselves it would have 
saved misunderstanding. Mac- 
master couldna guess what 
ailed ye at him; he had done 
no wrong.” 

“T gee that now, but think 
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of my position! My desk was 
riped ; the siller box was gone; 
ye would yersel’ have been the 
last to blame a daughter. ... 
Ye’'ve heard she’s off wi’ 
Campbell ?” 

Ninian nodded. ‘“ Youth,” 
said he. “It'll soon blow 
by!” 

“Na, na!” said Duncanson, 
with bitterness; “it'll no’ 
blow by. What will his fam- 
ily think? That I connived 
at his entangling, and him 
my ward. His Grace came 
home to-day—they tell me, 
furious. I havena seen him 
yet; I canna!” 

He broke down utterly. His 
voice trailed off to a whimper ; 
the tears ran down his face, 
and he was leaning on the 
desk, a spectacle of shabby 
grief. 

“For what do we breed chil- 
dren? Is it to plague and 
torture us? I gave her all 
indulgence ; I moiled and toiled 
for her, and granted her every 
whim ; improved this property, 
and starved myself for it that 
bairns of hers might have some 
cause to mind their grand- 
father. I come off a good 
stock——” 

“ Mo chreach! we all do that 
in Gaeldom!” said Ninian, 
shrugging. 

“A good family, though in 
the money bit of it declined 
before my time. My grief was 
that I hadna got a son. But 
even through a daughter I 
could make a name to last be- 
side Loch Fyne—Drimdorran. 
For that I would jeopard life, 
one time, and sell my very 
soul!” 

He beat on the desk with a 
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bony hand ; he was clean swept 
off with feeling, and Ninian 
himself was a little moved. 

“And now it’s done!” said 
Duncanson. He took the stick 
and thumped again the floor for 
an attendant. “It’s finished! 
She has ruined all.” 

“Indeed and it wasna nice 
of her to leave the blame on 
Aineas,” said Ninian. “It 
might have ruined him, The 
ugliest thing of it all was that 
damned snuff-box.” 

Drimdorran sighed. ‘Had 
I but known,” said he, “the 
snuff-box cleared Macmaster. 
I found it two days later in the 
desk in a drawer where I never 
put it, so far as I could mind. 
But still there was the doubt, 
I might have put it there my- 
self. I see now Margaret did 
it. She got my keys again.” 

The entrance of the Muileach 
interrupted. He came with a 
tray, a bottle of spirits, glasses, 
and a kettle; placed them on 
the table and retired, a cus- 
tomary evening office. 

Drimdorran brewed. His 
hand shook as he filled the 
glasses. Ninian looked closely 
at him fiddling round the tray, 
surprised to see how greatly 
he had rallied in the last five 
minutes. The look of doom 
was gone from him, his back 
was stiffened, and though the 
outburst of a moment since 
concerning Margaret might 
naturally have left him dull, he 
actually seemed livened. There 
are men who brighten at the 
first glimpse of a bottle, but 
Duncanson was not that kind, 
and Ninian knewit. The man 
was inwardly rejoiced at some- 
thing. As for himself, he 
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sweated in the chamber’s heat 
and longed for a release. He 
wondered at this multitude of 
candles, and the tartan screen 
particularly commanded his 
attention. 

‘‘ And now,” said Duncanson, 
his brewing finished, pushing a 
steaming glass across the table 
to his visitor; “take that, and 
tell me how ye sped in Inver- 
ness. I heard ye got some 
guns.” 

Ninian half-shut his eyes 
and cracked his fingers, quite 
unconscious that he did so. 

“T did,” said he; “ but who 
could tell ye that?” 

Drimdorran for a moment 
hung; his eyebrows knitted. 

“‘The man who came from 
Badenoch to tell me ye were 
drowned,” said he. 

“Oh yes!” said Ninian. “I 
see! Of course-that would be 
the way of it. Yes, I gota 
pickle guns, Drimdorran—three 
hundred stands in a heather 
chapel on Loch Laggan-side. 
They werena worth a spittle— 
broken pieces out of Holland. 
But there’s a splendid trade in 
them; George Wade gives a 
pound apiece.” He twinkled. 
His glance for Duncanson was 
very sly. “They’re the first 
trade the New Road’s brought 
to Badenoch. I'll have to 
mention it to Islay, but I’m 
sweir.”’ 

Drimdorran looked uneasy, 
plowtering with his ladle in 
the glass that tinkled to his 
shaking like a bell. The tone 


of Ninian was much too con- 
fidential. 

“Are ye sure of this?” 
Drimdorran 
weakly. 


asked a little 
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“Tach!” said Ninian, and 
stirred his drink. “As sure as 
death! I saw Himself; he 
didna take the trouble to deny 
it. But he said there was more 
than him in’t.” 

“ Ninian,” said Drimdorran, 
and leaned across the table, 
“did he mention me?” 

“ His lordship’s quite discreet. 
He mentioned nobody.” 

Drimdorran rose and snuffed 
a candle. He bent across his 
guest. ‘“There’s money in’t,” 
he whispered, ‘both for you 
and me. And it’s not against 
the law, as ye say yourself. 
I’ve known it for a year. 
There’s money in’t! There’s 
money in’t!” He clenched his 
fists and shook them. 

“That’s what I was thinking 
to myself,” said Ninian calmly. 
‘‘If Wade's so keen on guns, 
just let him have them! He’s 
just an Englishman.” 

“T can get ye a part in this. 
Mind, now, it’s deadly private! 
It would never do to placard 
Lovat, and his wife a Campbell. 
Say not a word about it; let 
Islay think the guns are for a 
Rising if he likes.” 

“Very good!” said Ninian, 
stirring with his ladle, drinking 
nothing. 

And then there came his 
final opportunity. 

Duncanson had got into his 
chair again, and quite a new 
man from the wreck he seemed 
when Ninian entered, quaffed 
his liquor, smacking with his 
lips. A candle fliekered out, 
and he saw it, but he paid no 
heed. Now conscious of his 
flopping hose, he pulled them 
up, and snuffed with gusto. 

“Did ye see anybody else in 
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Inverness?” said he. So far, 
no sign had come from him of 
interest in Macmaster’s fate, 
and Ninian felt grim. 

“TI gave a cry on Forbes.” 

Drimdorran winced. He 
could not hide it. 

“Tt wasna about the guns?” 
he asked with some anxiety. 

“T went to him about an- 
other matter altogether,” 
Ninian said. “I got the 
strangest story on my way 
up North, and I went to him 
to ask about it. Duncan’s a 
clever man, and not much 
misses him, but here he was 
no use to me, The drollest 
thing took place on the Moor 
of Rannoch. Col-of-the-tricks 
came down on us—a man with 
a leather coat and a boaster’s 
feathers, and what was he on 
but to stop my passage? Just 
listen you to this, Drimdorran! 
I had Macmaster with me. 
Barisdale had never seen the 
lad before, and still he knew his 
stock whenever he clapt eyes 
on him. That man is just a 
dirt, and I wouldna trust his 
word upon the steel, but he 
said something yonder gave 
me thinking.” 

He got up and walked the 
floor, with three steps up and 
three steps down like a beast 
in cage. Drimdorran sat bent 
forward, sunken at the chest. 

“The thing was this. He 
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knew Macmaster’s father. 
They had fenced together. 
And where should they fence, 
do ye think, but in Castle 
Dounie? It was after Glen- 
shiel, and Paul had a wounded 
arm. Are ye following?” 

The glass of Duncanson up- 
set. Its liquor spilled across 
the table, ran over the edge, 
and made a puddle on the floor. 
A plashing sound made Ninian 
look down; the old man’s heel 
was drumming in the puddle, 
out of his control. 

“Ts there anything in it, do 
ye think?” he asked, in a queer 
flat voice. 

“There's in it that the man 
was never drowned,” said 
Ninian. “He went abroad. 
We found it out from Lovat.” 

Duncanson got on his feet 
and reached for the water-jug. 
“A dubious tale,” said he,— 
‘“unless—unless, like the son, 
they shipped him.” 

“But the son’s no’ shipped,” 
said Ninian. “I got him off, 
and he’s home in Inveraray.” 

As if the legs were cut from 
him, the old man dropped. The 
chair had been against his 
knees; he plumped into the 
cushions with a jar that shook 
the floor, and he gave the 
twittering cry. And then of 
a sudden he got up, put his 
palms across his ears, and 
shuffied from the room. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A SEARCH. 


Ninian stood five minutes 
waiting his return. In the 
midst of the house he heard a 
door go bang. He plucked at 
the tartan curtain; raised it; 
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opened a window pane and held 
his face against the breeze. 
The desk next tempted him. 
He hurriedly tried the lid; it 
was locked. 
2c 
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Plainly Duncanson had no 
thought of returning. His 
guest took up the glass which 
he had not drank from, and 
emptied its contents upon the 
fire; then out and through the 
lobby and down the stair in a 
blaze of guttering candles. He 
quit the house. 

Having walked across the 
gravel to the grass, he 
stood for a little pondering. 
The house lay in a flood of 
light; it gushed from every 
window, even from the attics, 
very strange to see. In that 
wide solitary haugh of glen so 
dark itself, without another 
house, it seemed preposterous. 
It might have been a dwelling 
of rejoicings, only that festive 
sound was missing. He searched 
his memory and was beat to 
recollect that he had ever seen 
it lit like this before. Since 
Duncanson had come to it, at 
least, it had no soeial gleam ; 
there never had been dancing 
there, though the parish danced 
in winter-time in every loft, 
nor yet a supper for the tenants. 
Black Sandy, when a younger 
man, was no way slack at 
gaiety, and when he lived in 
town had many an evening 
ploy in Fisherland, but that 
all stopped when he became a 
laird. 

For what should a craze 
take the shape of such silly 
waste of candles? In a grasp- 
ing man—and Sandy had 
always a grasping reputation 
—extravagance was not the 
natural thing to look for should 
the man turn daft. And yet 
there must be something — 
Candles? . . . Candles?... 
A thrifty man. . . . What freak 
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of memory in a madman would 
suggest the candles? 

The beachdair drummed on 
his teeth with his finger-nails, 
and tried to make himself an old 
man crazed, and think of things 
that through the labyrinth 
of an old man’s brain might 
lead to a candle passion. 
Though mighty curious, when 
in the house, to see such blaz- 
ing round him, he had not 
showed, even by a glance, that 
he thought it odd. He had not 
asked the Muileach, when he 
first arrived, what it might 
mean. It would not have been 
good Highland manners to say 
anything even though the 
candles had been ten feet long. 
But now they cried importu- 
nate for explanation. 

Instead of starting off down 
through the garden, he went 
quietly on the grass about the 
gable of the house, It had a 
fosse or ditch, some four feet 
deep, to light the basement. 
There were windows in it at 
the back, some of them built 
up, but the others glazed and 
lighted; this was the kitchen 
quarters. Beyond the kitchen 
windows, however, was one & 
bit apart which he knew to 
be the Muileach’s. He picked 
some pebbles up and threw 
them at the glass. 

In a little the man came 
out, and up some steps to 
reach the level. It was because 
gravel is plentiful, and nights 
are dark, and human beings will 
go courting, that stanchions 
are on basement windows. He 
thought he had caught the 
lover of a kitchen -girl, and 
was quite aback to find the 
Messenger. 
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“ Dhe! is it you that’s in’t ?” 
he said, confounded. 

“Tell me this!” said Ninian, 
and took his sleeve, ‘In the 
name of fortune, what’s this 
great parade of candles?” 

“You may well ask that!” 
said the Muileach. ‘ We're 
rendering the very kitchen- 

Never mind the 
kitchen - fee!” said Ninian, 
impatient. ‘Thou needst not 
want for that so long as the 
castle jack is going. What is 
thy master meaning, blazing 
_ there?” 

“It is aye for some end 
of her own the cat croons. 
Myself I cannot tell you; but 
I wish to fate I was back to 
the Islands!” 

“Is he frightened?” Ninian 
asked. 

For a second or two the man 


said nothing, his hand on the 
railing of the fosse. 

“There nothing wrong with 
him,” said he at last, “except 
at night, and then, mo chreach ! 
he’s in the horrors.” 


“Another thing,” said 
Ninian hurriedly. “What 
does he want with a curtain 
on his window? He never 
used to have it, and it’s nailed.” 

“If I could tell you that I 
would be wise. Day and night 
it’s there, and it’s never lifted.” 

“He's a done man!” said 
Ninian, reflecting. 

They talked for a little 
longer and then he took his 
leave. 

He went down the grounds ; 
across the fields; took a short 
cut to the dovecote, The stars 
were thick as dust. Some 
young roe-deer were from the 
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hill, he came upon them brows- 
ing. They fied before him. 
To the west Craig Dubh rose 
black with plumage of the fir, 
in whose midst were night- 
birds questioning. There was 
a little frost. 

He had never been in the 
cote, for his interest lay in the 
bold and wild, not innocence 
and pigeons, but he knew its 
outward features, and even in 
the thicket’s gloom he walked 
straight to the door. It was 
locked; he had not expected 
otherwise. On finding this he 
went down to the river’s bank ; 
walked up the water for a bit, 
and came on a drifted tree, a 
thin young birch. With his 
knife he lopped its branches, 
then carried it to the cote and 
thrust it at the window, which 
fell in. With the tree for 
ladder he got up, squeezed 
through the narrow opening, 
and dropped. He landed on 
the bin. 

Having struck a light to 
tinder, he fed it to the lantern ; 
looked about him; opened the 
lid of ‘the bin and searched it, 
even below the moulded grain ; 
emptied the sacks of their 
mildewed corn till it piled up 
to his ankles. The dust rose 
round him in a cloud; he 
sneezed. 

When he had finished here 
he got up the ladder through 
the hatch to the second storey, 
and there came on other boxes, 
a barrel without a lid half full 
of pitch, and a mattress filled 
with feathers. He searched in 
everything; the boxes were 
the lumber of a flitting, and 
held musty papers. He turned 
them out and found them 
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drafts of tacks, which he put 
to the closest scrutiny. They 
were read to the very testing- 
clause, and then thrown back ; 
there was nothing in them. 

Nor yet was he done. He 
went to the topmost storey 
where he stood below the sark- 
ing, stooped, his head against 
the beams. Nothing was there 
at all but the soil of doves; he 
turned to leave, then noticed 
something that had hitherto 
escaped him—every pigeon- 
hole was boarded up. In this 
there was some apparent in- 
terest, for he put his lantern 
down, took out his knife, and 
cut a skelf from the boarding 
of one hole, and chewed it. 

To get out of the place with- 
out the tree to help was not so 
easy as to enter; he got upon 
the bin and made a great 
attempt, gave up at last, and 
felt in the dark about the door. 
The bolt of the lock was shot 
in an iron staple which could 
be levered out; he thought of 
the mattocks, groped for one, 
and putting the pick-point in 
the staple, forced it at a push. 
When that was done and the 
door stood open, he hammered 
the staple back; whoever 
should find the door unlocked 
would think it carelessness. 
But the door itself, shut to, he 
jammed at the foot with stones. 
His last precaution was to 
take the tree and throw it 
in the river. 

The wind was from the 
north and stirred the thicket, 
which shed no longer leaves, 
since all were blown and 
scattered. They rustled below 
his feet. He stood a little, and 
stared at the flaring house. 
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A wild-cat on the Scaurnoch 
wailed. Dark shapes of cattle 
moved on the farther bank. 
The river brawled, but yet 
above its brawling sounded 
something to the north that had 
an echoing beat as if of metal, 

As it came sounding closer, 
Ninian moved up beside the 
road, and stooped to get be- 
tween him and the stars the 
figure of a man who trotted 
on & horse. 

“ Sin thu, Alan, it’s thyself!” 
he thought, and cried the 
Bailie’s name. 

“Ts’t you that’s there, 
Ninian?” said the rider, pull- 
ing up. 

“That same! I put a wel- 
come on ye. Man of my heart, 
but you ride heavy! I heard 
ye a mile away.” 

Alan-Iain-Alain-Og got off 
the horse and painfullystretched 
his legs; he rode with a short 
Kintyre stirrup. 

His first words were of 
fneas and Janet; when he 
heard that they were home he 
was much relieved. His own 


experience had no stirring in- 
cident ; in that respect he found 
his journey very different from 


Ninian’s. On the road, with 
the reins looped in his hand, 
he gave a brief account of what 
befell. 

He had been from home on 
the forenoon when the news 
came from Loch Laggan, and 
Janet had three hours’ start of 
him, with no clear notion left 
behind of how she meant to go. 
At the head of Loch Awe there 
was no one who had seen her 
pass, and he was in a quandary, 
but he reasoned that her goal 
would be Loch Laggan, and he 
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rode up through Glen Orchy 
to the inn, where he stayed the 
night. She had not passed the 
inn; it was clear now she had 
gone down through Glen 
Dochart, but he kept on his 
way to the Black Mount, east- 
ward by the Cruach to Loch 


Laidon, whence he turned to- 


reach Loch Treig and up the 
Spean to Badenoch. 

“How long did ye take to 
get to Loch Laggan?” Ninian 
asked, 

“Three mortal days!” said 
the Bailie, groaning. “And 
my skin’s not mended yet.” 

“Janet beat ye! She took 
only four to Inverness.” 

He had with him in wallets 
the key to every pass in the 
wilder Highlands—some sweet- 
meats and tobacco, and to give 
his coming @ hue of unconcern 
he pushed inquiries every where 
regarding cattle, posturing as 
a dealer. Wherever he went 
he found folk hospitable: Bade- 
noch came trooping to make 
terms with the Merchant Mor. 
In the hamlet of Druimbeg he 
spent a night in the very house 
where Ninian and Atneas had 
supper, and in Druimbeg he 
learned that they were safe, 
They had been seen on Tarff- 
side on their way to Inverness. 

“TI thought of going to In- 
verness myself,” he said, with 
a lift of the shoulders, “ but the 
snow, they said, was three feet 
deep on Corryarrick, and I’m 
too thick in the girth, me- 
thruaigh! to face the drift, so 
I just came home.” 

“The best thing ye could 
do!” said Ninian with convic- 
tion. “Yon’s no’ a place for 


Christian men.” 
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“Tt took me two days at 
Loch Laggan finding out what 
I was after, for I had to use 
some caution. They fed me on 
kippered fish and ham till I 
was parched so dry I could have 
drank the loch, and then I took 
my leave of them and through 
Lochaber into Appin. I spent 
last night with the tacksman 
at Bonaw.” 

To this itinerary had Ninian 
listened with an absent air, his 
eyes on the glowing mansion 
hung up in the dark where it 
seemed at times to rise and 
float. 

“Isn’t that the great house ?” 
he said when the Bailie finished. 
“There's a stone of candles 
burning in’t this minute.” 

“Tt made me wonder,” said 
the Bailie, looking up. “I saw 
the scad of it beyond Carlunan, 
Is there some Occasion ?” 

“T canna think of one,” said 
Ninian, “except that another 
man is going to keep his 
daughter after this.’ He 
caught the Bailie by the arm 
and squeezed it, whispering. 
“T’ve just been there. Drim- 
dorran’s fey! Ye never saw a 
man more under weather. The 
shroud’s upon the breast of 
him !” 

“T heard about his daughter 
and young Campbell,” said the 
Bailie. “That a blow to 
Sandy!” 

“Tt’s not the only one, I’m 
thinking, nor yet the worst. I 
gave him a blow myself this 
night that shook him to the 
found.” 

“ Ye'll tell me all of that wi’ 
a bite of supper,” said the 
Bailie, and turned for the 
horse’s mane. He gripped it 
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with one hand and with the 
other caught a stirrup. 

“Stop you!” said Ninian. 
“I’ve news for ye that’s no for 
bellowing to a man cocked on a 
horse. If you will just play 
legs wi’ me, and lead the beast, 
Ill tell ye something I told 
your wife a little ago, and it 
left her dumb.” 

With a last glance at the 
lighted house they walked 
down the road together. 

Ninian first recounted how 
he had got home, with a ver- 
dict on the Road as the dullest 
he had travelled, and then 
swerved back to the affair 
with Barisdale. 

“T heard about that at 
Buachaille Etive, at the inns,” 
said the Bailie, “and I couldna 
make heid nor tail of it. I 
know that Col’s a rogue, but 
his booty’s cattle, or the cess 
the cock-lairds pay him for 
blackmail. What could he 
want wi’ you?” 

He stopped, with an alarm- 
ing inspiration. “Yee no’ 
goin’ to say it was my nephew's 
money ?” he exclaimed. 

“Na, na!” said Ninian, “it 
wasna that. The money’s safe 
and sound, though it gave me 
manys a fright. . . . Keep 
on! It’s better walking... . 
Col was put on my track by a 
fellow from Glen Strae. Ye 
wouldna think they were so 
clever in Glen Strae? Ye 
would wonder what a body in 
Glen Strae would herd a man 
like Col on to a Messenger-at- 
Arms for? I never plied my 
trade in Strae in all my life— 
I couldna. It was once my 
people’s and their bones are 
there, and the folk there now 
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are not to blame that we are 
landless. . . . Well, well, coma 
leat!—the lad and me took 
the twist of Col, and got to 
Badenoch, and ye ken what 
happened yonder. ’Tis he can 
flash the pistol! We left some 
work for women there, and to 
make my story short, we got 
to Inverness. It’s a bonny 
town enough if one were look- 
ing at it from a steeple, but 
get to the guts of it and it’s a 
different story. I mean in the 
quirks of men. There’s a 
spider yonder, hoved up in the 
belly, sitting in a net that’s 
spread from ben to ben, and 
has a string the length of 
Inveraray. The whole time 
we were there he kept us skip- 
ping. We were leaguered in 
our inn by ruffians, my head 
was split, and Alneas was 
carried on a vessel. If it 
wasna he was smart to swing 
an eitch I wasna here this 
night, and he was on the way 
to Carolina.” 

“ Dhe! that’s a fearful story !” 
said Alan-Iain-Alain-Og, aston- 
ished. 


“Tt’s no’ a story yet ; it’s just 


the start of two. I’m glad 
you’re home, Macmaster! I’m 
here wi’ a tangled hank that’s 
worse than the search for 
Duncan Cameron in Lochaber, 
and I’ll want a hand. Ye’re 
wondering to yourself, I'll 
swear, the spider'sname. Who 
is it throws a web across the 
North and catches flies and 
ships them off, and feels a 
quiver of the net, ay, even as 
far as Inveraray?” : 

“ Ye’re meaning Simon 
Fraser !” 

« Just 


him! Trusdar ! 
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Filth!” cried Ninian, fierce. 
“ Oh-h-h man, if he were young 
and I had just his thrapple!” 
He grated with his teeth. ‘“‘ But 
there’s two beasts at the web— 
Lovat and another, and the 
other glues the strings in In- 
veraray—Alasdair Dubh.” 

“Black Sandy!” said the 
Bailie, stopping his horse. 
They were in the midst of 
trees. 

“Just him! He might well 
sit wakened all night long wi’ 
lights; by day he’s at the 
weaving—here a strand, and 
there a strand; one in Islay’s 
mail-bags and the other up to 
Dounie; one in MacCailein’s 
castle, and the other among 
the clans. Give me a besom 
till I sweep him down!” 

Macmaster clicked his tongue. 
“T never thought much of 
Sandy, but he’s surely no’ so 
deep as that?” 

He 


“To the very eyes! 
thought this night he had me. 
‘There’s money in’t for us,’ 
says he: I had him open like a 


mussel ye would shell! Little 
does MacCailein know the 
snake he’s warming! This is 
the way of it, Alan—Lovat is 
shipping arms from Holland to 
the Forth, old scabby muskets, 
no’ a belch left in them. They 
come up the road in creels, like 
haddocks, and a widdie of 
them’s dropped off here and 
there in the slyest glens to 
wait for market. Beef’s cheap 
the now, but iron’s up in price, 
and more’s to be made of iron 
since ye needna fatten’t. When 
fair-day comes at Ruthven, and 
Fort Augustus, and Fort- 
William, Donald comes up in 
the name of the Disarming Act 
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wi’ the faithful weapon of his 
fathers on a string, and gets a 
pound for it from the English 
sodgers. It wouldna cost a 
shilling in Amsterdam! The 
clansmen get the credit o’ be- 
ing loyal, escape a search that 
would discover what they had 
hid below the thatch, and Lovat 
shares the pound wi’ them, and 
clears a profit on his cargo.” 

“T don’t believe it!” said the 
Bailie firmly. ‘He's maybe 
rogue, but not in that packman 
fashion.” 

“ Trade, Alan! Trade! 
What’s the Road for, if it’s no’ 
for trade? I always thought 
that trade demanded cunning! 
But do ye no’ see that the 
packman bit of it is least im- 
portant? He wants to keep 
the real stuff in the thatch ; he 
doesna want the North dis- 
armed no more than he wants 
roads and schools. So long’s the 
North has gun and claymore 
ready, Simon is king beyend 
the Spey. It’s no’ for the 
money he’s in the trade wi’ 
Holland, but it’s for his share 
in the money Sandy is in the 

act.” 

“Tt’s like enough.” 

“ Tll warrant ye! Sim 
would be a poor spider want- 
ing the help of Sandy. The 
whole affairs of Islay and the 
Duke come under his eye: he 
milks their mail-bags, and will 
whiles send up a cheese to Sim. 
There’s no a move in politics 
but Simon’s warned ; that’s the 
way ye find him first on one leg 
then the other. I know now 
who spoiled many a jaunt to 
the North for me by leakage. 
And this time it was him put 
Barisdale across my track.” 
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“Isn’t that the rogue!” cried 
Alan. 

‘““Oh, but there’s more than 
that! Far more than that! 
He had his knife in Atneas. 
It was at his command Lord 
Lovat lifted us. Barisdale was 
watching only me. When it 
came to Inverness, though, 
Lovat was far more keen on 
gripping Atneas, and that had 
nothing at all to do wi’ the 
trade in guns... . I want to 
ask ye this: did your brother 
go to France? I’m meaning 
Paul.” 


They stopped on the road 
again; the horse cropped 
stunted grass in a happy world 
of beasts where is no mis- 
chief. 

6c To 
Bailie. 


France?” said the 


“Yes.” 


The beachdair gave a whistle. 
“My grief! 


I never heard of 
it,” said he, confounded. 

“T daresay no’; it wasna 
a thing to flourish in Inver- 
aray. It wasna wi my will 
he went, I can assure ye! No- 
body knew but me and Duncan- 
son, who sent him out his 
rents.” 

Ninian scratched his head. 
“Ye’ve knocked the feet from 
me!” he said in a voice de- 
pressed. “I’m fairly wandered. 
And did he write ye?” 

‘‘Paul? Yes, every month.” 

“T’m the silliest man in the 
whole of Albyn!” Ninian said, 
disgusted, starting to walk 
again. “I never guessed it.” 

“Ye see it was a ticklish 
business,” said the other, tug- 
ging at the horse. “He was 
among the Jacobites, and I 
darena breathe it here,” 
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“I’m done! I was sure I 
was on the track of everything 
that happened this past month, 
and now I’m more in the dark 
than ever. It’s strange to me 
that Aineas didna ken of 
this.” 

**He was but a child at the 
time.” 

“But your wife dvesna ken 
either. Surely to God ye 
wouldna keep a thing like 
that from Annabel! She 
thought the story of the 
drowning was quite true, and 
so did I; ye’ve kept it up 
wi’ me yourself for fourteen 
years.” 

The Bailie groaned. “I’m 
just as sore,” said he, “as if 
I had been lashed. I havena 
slept much in the last three 
nights; ye put me in a 
whirl. What has poor Paul’s 
drowning got to do with 
France?” 

Ninian stopped, as if he had 
been shot. 

“When was it he was in 
France?” he cried. 

“In the year ’sixteen. He 
went in Aprile and came back 
the following March.” 

“ And ye think he never was 
there again?” 

‘No, poor man!” 

“ That’s where ye’re wrong! 
My grief! but ye gave me the 
fright there, thinking I was 
wandered! Your brother was- 
na drowned at all; he died 
in France!” 

“What cailleach’s 
this?” 

“Tt’s no’ a cailleach’s tale 
at all; it’s the God’s own 
truth. And you have been 
the blindfold man these four- 
teen years that never found 


tale is 
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it out! Drimdorran knew. He 
feared your nephew might dis- 
cover, in the North, and put 
Lord Lovat on to _ him. 


Thank God he did! for other- 
wise we might have never 
found the truth.” 

He gathered into one im- 
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petuous burst of speech, with- 
out a pause in it, his evidence. 

Beside them where they 
stood, and falling in a pot, 
a little well was singing to 
the stars with which the 
whole arch of the night was 
trembling. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE MAN FROM GUNNA. 


The castle, when they passed, 
was mournful dark, with no 
light in it—at least that 
could be seen. Its evening 
rooms looked to the court- 
yard ; outwardly its walls rose 
blank, expressionless, below the 
star-bright curve of night. A 
breeze fanned through the ivy ; 
stirred the laurels. The low 
town, crouched beyond it, lent 
it height: the tower would 
seem to lift gigantically. Bats 
were abroad; at times they 
gave acheep. To the east, on 
the Cowal hills, was a fleece 
of cloud that hid the risen 
moon. 

The two men and the horse 
were on a private way that 
took them through the policy ; 
between them and the walls 
was but a garden border, and 
they spoke in whispers. It 
was as if they feared to spoil 
MacCailein’s sleep. 

“Rats at nibbling, Mac- 
Cailein! Rats at nibbling!” 
said Ninian. “The wonder is 
to me Himself can sleep, even 
in a turret, with so many 
crannies for the rat in Scot- 
land.” 

Alan-Iain-Alain Og put in 
his horse at the back of the 
land where he had a stable; 
left a man to groom it, and 


took Ninian up the stair with 
him to find a supper ready. 
All Annabel said to her man 
was, “There you are!” and 
pinched his elbow. She took 
from him the wallets. 

He pulled her ear. “Mo 
run!” said he with a smile, 
“ what a fine enduring woman ! 
Many a wife left to herself 
would take the chance to run. 
Were ye no feared 1 was lost 
among the mounts?” 

“T feared for nothing,” she 
answered, happy. ‘“ What 
always happens is the thing 
one never thought of, and I 
took time and thought of 
everything that could befall.” 

Aineas and Janet were 
already at the table; the girl 
had not gone home, 

At another hour the spirit 
of a company thus gladly 
brought together would be 
different, but over them to- 
night there was solemnity. 
The mystery of Paul Mac- 
master clamoured for solution. 
They scarce were seated when 
Ninian brought it up. 

“T ask you to excuse me,” 
Afneas interrupted. “Was I 
a good soldier this month back 
in your command?” 

Ninian beamed. “ Ye could- 
na have been better! Ye did 
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what ye were told, the sodger’s 
first concern, and held your 
tongue. If I was ever in a 
corner I would ory for Alneas- 
of-the-Pistol.” 

Aineas flushed. “That bit 
of it,” said he, “is neither here 
nor there. I only ask assur- 
ance that I played my part as 
a soldier should, nor questioned 
anything you did, nor pushed 
decisions of my own. I went 
with you on suffrance; led you 
into trouble, and I felt the 
least that I could do was to be 
the humble private. Now that 
the campaign’s over, and a 
new one’s started closely con- 
cerning myself, I must take 
another rank.” 

He spoke with great decision, 
yet without offence, and Ninian 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Well done!” he said, with 
heartiness. ‘ You’re a man for 
the brindled hill, where each 
man does his own bit stalk- 
ing.” 

“With me it stands like this,” 
said Aineas. ‘I am greatly in 
the dark about affairs at the 
period when my father dis- 
appeared. Particularly I know 
little about Duncanson, and in- 
stead of working back from that 
amazing story we got from 
Lovat, I think it better to 
begin at the other end. How 
came my father to have any- 
thing to do with Duncanson?” 

It was a somewhat lengthy 
history he got from Alan-Iain- 
Alain Og in response to this 
inquiry. The Bailie went into 
the most minute details. He 
began with a wet spring day 
when Atneas was unborn, when 
a shabby-clad man with a 
canvas bag and a bundle in a 
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napkin stepped from a fishing- 
smack on Inveraray quay and 
asked the first one whom he 
met where he might find a 
lodging. The man was Dun- 
canson. He had eome from 
the Lowlands, where, for some 
years, he had followed the law 
in an obscure capacity. There 
were Duncansons in Inveraray ; 
they were a Campbell sept, but 
long established in their own 
cognomen. It was thought at 
first that he was a relation. 
But there was no connection. 
In less than a week it was 
known in the town that his 
real name was Maclean. He 
belonged to the Isle of Coll—or 
rather to an islet ’twixt Tyree 
and Coll, by name of Gunna. 
His father had had a croft in 
Grishipol in Coll, and dealt in 
swine. He was a man of race, 
by all accounts, declined in 
fortune—a kinsman of Loch- 
buie. Coll, at the century’s 
start, was a rebel and unruly 
island, though within a strong 
man’s hail of the Hebridean 
garden called Tyree, the hold- 
ing of Argyll; there was always 
trouble with it, and the elder 
Maclean, to escape a prosecu- 
tion, went over the narrow 
strait to Gunna and settled 
there, befriended by the Duke. 

If he could not change his 
blood, at least he could change 
his name, and he aimed at a 
continuance of the ducal favour 
by taking the name of Duncan- 
son, his father being Duncan 
dubh a’ Chaolais. When he 
died he left a son grown up— 
this Alexander, who had for 
some years made a living of 
sorts, in Tyree or Coll, in- 
differently, as the season 
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suited. He had the name of a 
clever lad ; the family of Argyll 
were interested ; he was sent to 
a writer’s place in Edinburgh, 
and there he had been till he 
came to Inveraray. 

His coming to Inveraray was 
a shift of ambitious policy. In 
Edinburgh he was lost; there 
seemed no rung he could reach 
to in the ladder of success, so 
he came to the very seat of 
patronage. In a day, with 
MacCailein’s influence, he was 
perched at a desk in a lawyer’s 
office; in @ year he was in- 
dispensable to his: master; in 
three he had bought him out 
of the business. The money 
which bought MacGibbon out 
was @ scanty part of a fortune 
Duncanson fell heir to from a 
distant cousin; he was now a 
man of substance, so sure of his 
own importance that he paid 
attentions to the lady who was 
later to be Alineas’s mother. 

From his first appearance 
Duncanson had courted Paul 
Macmaster’s favour, even 
though Macmaster was at 
times suspect of politics re- 
pugnant to that quarter of the 
shire. Himself, he had no 
politics that could not be 
trimmed and twisted to pass 
with either side, but mostly he 
avoided disputation in these 
matters, and with Paul the 
bond was one of sport. They 
fished and shot together, and 
had a taste for fighting cocks 
which came to an end when 
Paul took up with pigeons, to 
whose fancy he was led by the 
other man. They spent long 
nights by the dovecote fire, one 
winter, playing dambrod. 
“Stop, stop!... By your 
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leave, Sir Alneas! .. . Are ye 
sure it was in the winter, 
Bailie ?” 

Ninian broke in upon a 
narrative whose interest sadly 
marred the supper. 

“There’s no mistake in’t,” 
said Alan-Iain- Alain Og; 
“T’ve seen the doocot lighted 
up when I was coming back 
from curling.” 

“What light, now, would 
they have?” said Ninian, but 
not with a show of much con- 
cern. “Besides the fire,” he 
added. 

“Oh, candles, of course! Or 
a lantern,” said the Bailie. 
“That’s not of great import- 
ance, is it?” 

“Go on!” said Ninian, 
buttering bread. “I only 
wondered. My mind will run 
on candles,” and history was 
resumed, 

Paul’s interest in pigeons 
slackened when he married, 
and ceased entirely when, a 
twelvemonth later, his young 
wife died. He was, thereafter, 
a homeless man, who could not 
bear the house of his inherit- 
ance. His wife for a year had 
been its warmth; its stairs 
(the doctors said) had killed 
her; he never set foot in it 
again. The infant Aineas was 
sent to the care and nurture of 
his aunt, and his father made 
the world his pillow. It wasa 
time of great conspiracy with 
Jacobites; for the first time 
seriously Paul became involved, 
and spent both time and money 
on a cause too easily made 
attractive to his restless spirit 
by the guiling tongue of an old 
friend, Campbell of Glendaruel, 
a laird impoverished and pro- 
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script. “Twas rarely he came 
home, and then but for a flash, 
to see his child, and stay a 
night with his brother, and 
meet with Duncanson to audit 
his accounts. 

For Duncanson was now his 
deer—factor of his land, and 
always ready to accommodate 
with money. Moreover, he was 
tenant of Drimdorran House, 
with a five years’ tack from 
Paul: he had got married. 
As well as Paul's affairs he 
managed Islay’s, and in time 
was Baron Bailie to the duke 
as well as secretary. The son 
of Para-na-muic was thriving! 
Aware of Paul’s political en- 
gagements, he kept them 


secret, but in the year Fifteen, 
when Paul was drumming up 
in France, the knowledge of 
his doings leaked at home, and 
but for Islay’s pity for the 


child, Drimdorran would have 
been escheat, its owner out- 
lawed. It was only a fate 
postponed. Four years later 
he engaged with Glendaruel in 
the rash adventure checked 
abruptly at Glenshiel. Drim- 
dorran had not been forfeit to 
the Crown — MacCailein had 
seen to that—but Duncanson, 
who had for years made over- 
tures to buy it, stepped into 
possession, 

“T would have fought him ! 
I would have fought him!” 
cried Ninian, pushing back his 
chair: their meal was finished. 

“That's what I aye said,” 
said Annabel. 

Her husband shook his head. 
“And what were the good of 
that?” he asked. “I had no 
standing. Neither had the 
boy. Sandy had his ledger 
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and my brother’s pledge. I 
wasna goin’ to fight a law plea 
for the Crown. . . . That’s the 
story, Aineas. Now, what do 
ye make of it?” 

“Nothing,” said Aineas. 
“Tt leaves me where I was, 
I thought to get some clue 
that I might follow through my 
father’s later days and——” 

He stopped with a glance 
at Janet; her eyes were fixed 
on something in her father’s 
hands. It was the tangled 
hank, with the free part 
coiled on stick; the beachdair 
wrought with it as though 
beside a burn. 

“Good lad!” he said to 
Aineas. “Aye get at the 
start of things! And what 
more clue do ye want just 
now than that Sandy came 
from Gunna, and a Maclean 
at that? I never knew't 
before. Theid dithchas an 
aghaidh nan creag—the family 
blood of a man goes down to 
the very rock! I ken Gunna; 
I was one time yonder, there! 
The solan builds on Gunna, 
and the solan is a bird that 
gets his fish just where he 
can; it makes no difference to 
him, the herring or the saithe.” 

He rose and walked the floor 
with short steps, eager. 

“Stop you, Alneas! Al- 
though ye’re in command, 
I’m no’ so good a sodger as 
yoursel, and must get talk- 
ing. A man brought up im 
Gunna between a loyal isle 
and Coll is like the gannet,— 
he will take his toll of fish 
from both. I know the springs 
of Sandy now—they’re envy 
and ambeetion. Since ever 
he stood in your father’s house 
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a tenant, and looked out upon 
the fields, he meant to be their 
laird. He got his wish. What 
way? By God’s goodwill, or 
accident? Na, na! God has 
no particular fancy for the 
clan Maclean no more nor me, 
and it wasna accident. He 
got it, first and last, wi’ his 
own endeavour! Your father 
—God be with him !—was the 
brawest pigeon Sandy ever 
flew, and then he plucked 
him. The thing’s as clear as 
day! "Twas he that blabbed 
in the year Fifteen; the man 
was in a hurry to sit down, 
and seeing your father wouldna 
sell, he must himself be sold. 
Sandy is like the ptarmigan 
_ or weasel, beasts that take 
the colour of the season; ye 
may be sure he wasna Whig 
in private wi’ your father, 
whatever he might be before 
the duke, and he would egg 
your father on. He would 
lend him all the money that 
he wanted, and never give a 
cheep till your father was so 
deep in treason there was no 
escape. His chance came in 
the silly splutter of the clans 
that ended at Glenshiel. 
Sandy, as MacCailein’s man, 
was bound to know the Gov- 
ernment was going to crush 
that rising like an egg, but 
he wouldna warn your father. 
Na, na! Drimdorran he would 
have! And Glenshiel served 
his turn, though your father 
didna perish there; he was good 
as dead, and could never show 
his face again in Scotland.” 
Aineas was aflame. “I 
think you’re right,” said he. 
“It seems a very reasonable 
assumption of how things 
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were standing. Duncanson 
was the only man in all 
Argyll who knew my father 
was yet alive, and he smug- 
gled him off to France. Then 
he proclaimed and proved him- 
self the owner of Drimdorran 
before the estate could be 
forfeit to the Crown, and he 
kept him there.” 

“Just what I was thinking 
to myself.” 

“It defies the face of clay to 
think how any man could be so 
wicked !” Annabel cried out. 

Throughout was Janet silent, 
listening. In her mien was 
some dissent or hesitation. 

‘“‘What troubles me is this,” 
said the Bailie; “Paul was 
my brother-germain. We were 
the best of friends, although I 
quarrelled with him on the 
head of Glendaruel, and all 
that rebel carry-on. His son 
was in our dwelling. I can 
mot think that Paul, if he 
was for a whole year hid in 
France, would not have sent 
some word to me.” 

“T’ll warrant ye he sent ye 
word!” said Ninian. 

“T never got it,—not a 
scrape!” 

“Of course ye didna! Sandy 
would see to that. It was 
through him he would send 
your letters; and Sandy, 
when it comes to letters, has 
a tarry hand, as Janet there 
kens to her cost.” 

“That, too,” said Auneas, “is 
a very likely thing. He was 
done with us, and had his own 
skin to consider. It would 
never do to have it come out 
he was in league to hide the 
man whom himself, as Baron 
Bailie, had proclaimed.” 
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They stood on the floor, the 
men, and reasoned hotly. 

“‘Meroy me!” cried Annabel, 
“can you men no’ sit down 
and come to the bit that pierces 
me—what happened to poor 
Paul?” 

Her husband clapped her 
shoulder. “ Patience, a ghalaid, 
patience!” 

“Is he dead at all? We 
have no proofs of it.” 

“But think of it, Annabel! 

. fourteen years... anda 
son of his loins with us. And 
he was Paul. He couldna keep 
the silence of the tomb for 
fourteen years! ” 

“But he might have been 
imprisoned. He might, like 
Aineas, have been trepanned 
on board a ship. Do ye no’ 
think that is likely, Ninian?” 

“ Anything on earth is likely, 
me’m, when a bad man mounts 
the saddle. Your brother may 


be slaving in the cane.” 
Janet touched hisarm. She 
had sat with a pale face, look- 


ing at him. ‘‘No,” she said in 
a curious low voice to him. 
‘*He is not there. He is dead. 
- He was killed . 

Duncanson.” 

They stared at her. 

“How ken ye that?” her 
father asked, astonished. 

“Because you think so. I 
know you do! And it would 
be cruel wrong to build false 
hopes.” 

“I’ve never said a word to 
make ye think so——” 

“No. It is in your air.” 

He made a grimace. ‘“ The 
young bird kens the father’s 
chirp! . . . It’s quite true, 
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Alan ; your brother’s dead, and 
Duncanson destroyed him. [ 
don’t know when. I don’t know 
where. I don’t know how. 
But he brought about his end! 
I wasna goin’ to say that till 
I saw his grave. My hank is 
still much fankled. He had him 
killed. There’s not a doubt. 
I’ve kent it for the last two 
hours.” 

“How?” said Atneas. 

The beachdair gave a flicker 
with his hands and pouted. 
“T’ve smelled it! I’m like the 
fisher who can smell the herring 
shoal at sea. A hundred things 
cry out that Sandy’s guilty. 
They have been pouring on me 
since we left the North, but 
to-night the most of all. Alneas, 
lad, I’ve seen your foe! Yonder 
he was in a lowe of candles, 
and I made him squeal. He 
thought he had you settled 
like your father, and I kept 
him in that notion till I saw 
my chance. When I told him 
at the last that ye were here, 
and that ye knew the story of 
the drowning was a lie, I 
pricked his liver. I got no 
more from him, but——” 

On the porch of the house 
was a tirling-pin, which Anna- 
bel preferred to knockers. 
Ninian’s speech was stopped 
when it gave a harshly grating 
rasp. 

“The lassie’s out,” 
Annabel, starting up. 

‘‘T’ll answer the door,” said 
Aineas, and left the room. 

He came back at once with 
an air of agitation. ‘“ Duncan- 
son,” he said, “‘ has sent for me. 
T’ll go.” 


said 


(To be continued.) 
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THe gallant knights one 
reads of in the candid Chronicle 
of Froissart were not always 
dealing their swashing blows. 
When the combat was over, 
they were wont to proceed to 
“make their finances ”—that 
is to say, to bargain for the 
ransoms which they were to 
receive, or to pay, as the case 
might be, There was a large 
element of financial speculation, 
not to say of money-grabbing, 
in the wars of the age of 
chivalry, and it by no means 
ceased to work when they came 
toanend. The noble cavaliers 
who followed the honourable 
profession of arms were in all 
lands, and to very recent times, 
apt to comport themselves 
much after the manner of 
Dugald Dalgetty when he 
levied contributions in the 
whole stift of Dunkelspiel, and 
failed not to lick his fingers 
like a good cook. Does not all 
the world know how Nicholas 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia and 
Marshal of France, formed his 
famous picture-gallery ? 

“Prize-Money ” is the recog- 
nised and regulated indulgence 
of the primitive practice by 
which those took who had the 
power. Let us concede that, 
as ancient writers do affirm, 
whatever belonged to the con- 
quered passed to the conqueror 
by the laws of nature. But 
the municipal law of all coun- 
tries has ever improved upon, 
restricted, and reduced this 
same “law of nature.” The 
division of the spoil has been 


regulated. When the great 
Catalan Company raised by 
Roger de Flor to fight the 
Turks had turned to other 
enterprises, and had made an 
end of the Duke of Athens of 
the House of Brienne, and of 
all his knights, on the battle- 
field near Thebes, the prize of 
their javelins and broadswords 
was distributed by their 
“municipal law.” It went by 
lot drawn from a helmet held 
by a bare-armed page, under 
the vigilant eyes of such law- 
ful and sufficient men as the 
Almugavares had chosen to 
perform that function. When 
Jaumé Mascop of Peralada, a 
rude Catalan “ Almugavar,” 
took his share of the prize— 
say, one French damsel, one 
peaked saddle, and two swords 
—he did so under the sanction 
of the Almugdvar law. All 
prize was not for all persons. 
The plain gentleman who re- 
ceived the surrender of a King 
did not take his ransom but 
only such reward as his own 
King chose to give him. 
David IT. of Scotland was the 
prisoner of Edward III. of 
England, and Francis I. of 
France was prisoner to 
Charles V., Emperor, and King 
of many kingdoms, though 
Edward and Charles were 
hundreds of miles from the 
battles in which they were 
taken. In the end, and with the 
growth of the royal authority 
and of law and of order, all 
prize came to be treated as 
King’s ransom. Whatever was 
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taken from the enemy was 
taken for “the Prince,” who 
might be Emperor, King, or 
reigning Duke, but might 
also be the States-General of 
the United Netherlands. The 
Prince gave to the actual captor 
such portion thereof as to him 
seemed good. 

If a man will save himself 
from being entrapped by a 
certain sophism much played 
off on the unwary in our times, 
he must first learn to distin- 
guish between “plunder” and 
“prize.” Plunder was what 
you took after victory by sea 
or land, wherever it was to be 
found, and, having taken, kept. 
That soldiers who had stormed 
a town had a right to the 
plunder thereof, was an ancient 
belief. Wellington’s army held 
it and acted on it, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, and San 
Sebastian. In old wars on the 
sea the captors were held to 
be entitled to take whatever 
they found above the gun-deck, 
and not stowed under hatches, 
excepting such articles as their 
own sovereign forbade them to 
treat as “plunder.” This prac- 
tice is, and for generations has 
been, forbidden on land and 
water alike—and for a most 
sufficient reason. When men 
turn to plunder they are in- 
stantly reduced to the level of 
brigands and pirates. They 
quarrel among’ themselves, 
they disobey and even murder 
their officers. They forget the 
enemy. Many a promising 
victory has been turned to 
defeat because the victorious 
assailants have scattered to 
plunder. It is, in short, the 
ruin of all discipline, and is 
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disastrous to the very men 
who practise it. But prize is 
that which is taken orderly 
and in the bulk, is duly ad- 
judged to be lawful by author- 
ity, and is distributed pro rata. 
The distinction is obvious. 
Those who say, as some well- 
meaning persons do, that pri- 
vate property is exempt from 
capture on land and ought to 
be free on the water, are con- 
fusing plunder and prize. The 
contributions levied by invad- 
ing armies, and the war indem- 
nities extorted when peace is 
made, come from the pockets 
of private persons, and can 
have no other origin. They 
are prize. The soldier who 
pillages a house, or who extorts 
money from the householder by 
threats of violence, will be dealt 
with by the provost-martial in 
any well-regulated army. But 
the sailor who plunders the 
persons he finds in a captured 
ship commits exactly the same 
offence, and is equally liable to 
punishment. 

Navy prize does indeed differ 
from army prize, after a sort. 
It is more concrete, more easily 
understood to be a loss to a 
particular person. It is not 
distributed as a war indemnity 
is, so that it becomes general, 
and appears as loss to the 
abstract State. We see the 
individual loser of a ship or 
cargo, but who sees the indi- 
vidual Frenchmen who were 
the worse off because of the 
five milliards extorted by 
Germany ? 

The history of our own navy 
supplies clear and abundant 
material for a study of Naval 
Prize—and prize-money. It 
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has been the subject of not 
a little legislation, of Orders 
in Council, of discussion and 
quarrel. There was a time 
when it had a very direct 
interest for Government. Be- 
fore 1708 the State took a 
share, more or less. But it 
is well not to forget that until 
the later part of the seven- 
teenth century naval wars 
were not carried on only by 
the King’s ships. All ships 
were, in a sense, the King’s, 
if only because he could sum- 
mon them to serve for the 
defence of the realm. They 
were the “fyrd,” the general 
levy of the host on the sea, 
or they were the feudal forces 
of the Cinque Ports and other 
vassals who provided ships for 
the service of their fiefs. But 
there was a distinction be- 
tween the general or feudal 
levy and the King’s own ships 
which were his property. Of 
these there were few, and in 
@ serious war they had to be 
reinforced from other sources. 
The State hired ships or entered 
into a species of partnership 
with shipowners. Now these 
last came into the war as a 
speculation, and on what was 
sometimes slightingly called 
the plundering account. When 
Elizabeth had to meet the 
Armada she called on the 
general levy of the realm. 
When she sent fleets to the 
West Indies or on voyages “to 
the Isles ”—i.e., the Azores or 
the Canaries—to lie in wait for 
the galleons, she made a part- 
nership with ‘ adventurers,” 
shipowners, merchants, private 
gentlemen or nobles, who pro- 
vided vessels and men and ex- 
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pected to share. A special con- 
tract or the ancient “ custom of 
the sea” regulated the division 
of the spoil, and the great 
Queen was in fact as much an 
“adventurer” in this sense as 
any of her subjects. She risked 
a few of her cherished handful 
of warships—there never were 
but a score and a half or two 
score of them—#in hope of 
making money to eke out her 
small revenues and diminish 
the painful necessity for ap- 
pealing to Parliament. She 
shared as an owner, and in 
that capacity took—or rather, 
if she had had her rights, or 
could have been forced to keep 
to them, would have taken— 
one-third. But she did not 
always secure her rights, for 
her devoted subjects were 
wondrous expert in plunder, 
and in concealment of the 
same. And she, for her part, 
had a way of interpreting her 
share which the gallant men 
who sailed on their own ac- 
count with her ships found 
grievous. In 1592 a squadron 
of ten vessels, of which one, 


the Foresight, whereof Sir 
Robert Crosse was captain, 
took the great Portuguese 


carrack Madre da Dios on an 
Island voyage. Sir Robert, a 
man “approved in marine 
causes,” was forward and 
gallant. He laid the carrack 
aboard and set an example. 
But the Foresight was a small 
vessel, and was severely mauled. 
If the “gentleman adven- 


turers,” the captains of the 

Earl of Cumberland, Raleigh, 

and others, had not come 

eagerly on, the Foresight would 

have been left behind in a very 
2D 
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tattered state, or might never 
have seen England again. In- 
deed so approved an officer as 
Sir Robert would never have 
risked a single-handed attack 
on the carrack. The Madre 
da Dios was taken and carried 
home. And now, her High- 
ness considering that one of 
her ships had been at the 
taking, and not considering 
that it was but one of ten 
and had been in pressing need 
of rescue itself, would insist 
on distributing the prize, and 
on taking a vast deal more 
than one-third of a tenth. 
What proportion she really 
secured of the original value 
of the carrack is a question 
which no judicious person will 
take upon him to answer. Sir 
Robert Crosse, taking author- 
ity as the Queen’s officer, strove 
to bring the Madre da Dios 
intact to port. But he was 


swamped amid so many eager 
to plunder, including, of course, 


his own crew. The carrack 
was pillaged by them and by 
longshoremen when she was 
brought in. The Queen’s high- 
ness gained less than she 
thought her due. On the 
other hand, the adventurers 
thought she took more than 
she had any fair claim to. 
Cumberland concluded that 
cruising with the Queen’s ships 
did not pay, and in future he 
ventured by himself. 

The regulation of prize-money 
on a fixed system dates, together 
with the organisation of courts- 
martial and the establishment 
of a permanent code of naval 
discipline, from the Common- 
wealth. Partly at least because 
the Parliament had more need 
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to buy service than the Crown, 
the sailors were promised one- 
third of all prizes over and 
above their pay and rewards, 
I say promised, but will not 
adventure to say were always 
paid. The Commonwealth was 
hard pressed for money, and so 
was the Protectorate towards 
the end. The temptation to 
draw on the funds in the hands 
of the Commissioners for Prizes 
was strong, and was not re- 
sisted. Certain it is that the 
sailors made long and loud 
complaints of the delays suf- 
fered in the distribution of 
shares. So long as the State 
was poor those complaints were 
sure to be renewed. In Eliza- 
beth’s days the State was very 
poor. Five thousand pounds 
was a considerable matter, and 
twenty thousand pounds a mass 
of treasure, to a potent monarch. 
The seventeenth century was 
coming to an end before that 
ceased to be the case. Being 
pressed formoney, Governments 
could not afford to abstain from 
making a profit out of prizes. 
In 1686 King James II. gave 
the whole value of ships taken 
from the Barbary pirates to 
the captors, but this was much 
an exception. 

King Charles IT. gave encour- 
agements to his officers. By the 
establishment of 1664 he pro- 
mised to pay (it is well to bear 
in mind that prommy pas 
payyey was much in the ways 
of those times) 10s. per ton 
for every ship taken, and 
£6, 13s. for every gun, whether 
for merchant-ship or man-of- 
war, and £10 per gun for 
every man-of-war destroyed. 
A 70-gun ship of 1200 tons 
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would produce £1060, 10s. 
This may not have been a 
despicable sum, but it had to 
be divided, and even the whole 
of it did not amount to a for- 
tune. And then it was reward, 
and not prize-money. How 
much of that a man was en- 
titled to depended on “the 
custom of the sea” and the 
royal benevolence. Now the 
custom of the sea was an ear- 
filling phrase, but in practice 
the Navy had to be content 
with what it was allowed to 
get by royal grant. As King 
Charles looked to the prizes to 
be taken from the Dutch to 
supplement the meney voted 
by Parliament, or even to avoid 
the necessity for going to the 
House of Commons at all, it 
follows as the night the 


day that the captors stood 
to gain very little. With this 
dominating fact to guide us, 


we can understand how it was 
that the Earl of Sandwich 
came to fall into temptation 
in 1665. 

He had taken several Dutch 
Indiamen. He had, in fact, 
shirked going where he would 
meet their warships for the 
express purpose of capturing 
this prize. The sailors, a body 
of men led by custom, and 
therefore constant to ancient 
ways, had freely plundered 
above the main decks, and it 
would be weak to suppose that 
they interpreted the restriction 
rigidly. The superior officers 
could not well go a-rummaging 
with Wappineer tars. They must 
look to the generosity of the 
King. They knew his Majesty’s 
necessities, and were well aware 
that the court included a 
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bevy of fair women and many 
gentlemen of pleasant wit who 
would assuredly put in claims 
during the liberal after-dinner 
hour, It occurred to them 
that the best course was to 
take first and ask for the royal 
permission afterwards. They 
collected round their admiral 
and put the case. The Earl 
was a gentleman of easy dis- 
position, profuse with his own, 
and not likely to be rigid 
against giving what cost him 
nothing. So he fell into the 
backsliding which his devoted 
kinsman Mr Pepys judged in 
one of those delightful utter- 
ances which tell us more of 
the manners and morals of 
the Restoration than whole 
volumes of doctrine. ‘“‘ Indeed 
his [to wit the Earl of Sand- 
wich’s] miscarriage about the 
prize-money is not to be excused, 
to suffer a company of rogues 
to go away with ten times as 
much as himself, and the blame 
of all to be deservedly laid on 
him.” It was doubly disgrace- 
ful for a cavalier of honour to 
be called to account for a petty 
delinquency. The Earl dis- 
tributed parcels of the goods to 
the superior officers and took 
a share. We need not waste 
attention on the estimated 
value of each share. Who 
estimated it? The very men 
who were taking the goods, 
and who had every motive to 
underestimate what they were 
taking. What was called 
£2000 when it was snapped up 
was offered for far larger sums 
in the market. It was the 
inept way of doing the thing 
which exasperated Mr Pepys. 
The purpose he could sym- 
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pathise with. Lord Brouncker 
and Sir Edmund Pooly took 
him over one of the prizes 
when it was lying down the 
river. He saw heaped up 
pepper, spice, precious un- 
guents, silk, and what not, the 
potentiality of wealth not 
unworthy of his dreams. He 
said it was “as noble a sight 
as ever I saw in my life,” and 
put in for a share. 

Things did not turn out so 
well as the Earl, the Clerk of 
the Acts, the flagmen, and 
captains had expected. The 
court was not pleased. Even 
his liking for a cynical joke 
could not prevent the King 
from being annoyed when 
money was intercepted on its 
way to him. And then the 
East India Company was 


seriously aggrieved. Of course 
all ranks who had plundered 


the Dutch Indiamen, with or 
without the consent of Sand- 
wich, made haste to turn the 
booty into money. What had 
cost the seller nothing could 
be profitably sold at a moderate 
figure, and could then be put 
on the market cheap without 
loss. The Eastern produce 
taken from the Dutch com- 
peted with the Company’s 
goods and brought the price 
down. Sandwich fell into dis- 
grace and was sent away on an 
embassy. The punishment was 
not terrible, but he was under 
a cloud. 

At the beginning of the 
Second Dutch War of King 
Charles’s reign new regula- 
tions were made, The officers 
were promised ten per cent of 
the value of all the merchant- 
ships they took, and a better 
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allowance of “tonnage and 
gunnage”’ for captured ships 
of war. It was also ruled that 
all goods found above the main 
deck were to be sold for the 
benefit of the men— except 
plate, bullion, and jewels, which 
were royal perquisites. All the 
rest was to be prize for the 
crown, and would, it was hoped, 
help to cover the expenses of 
the war. But the war of 1672- 
1673 was not a prize-taking 
war, except for the Dutch pri- 
vateers. The establishment of 
1672 did not last, and although 
the earlier model of 1664 was 
restored in 1688, the restora- 
tion was very temporary. The 
vital year in the history of 
prize-money, as it was under- 
stood in the following genera- 
tions, was 1693, for then was 
settled the proportion in which 
prize-money was to be divided 
among the officers and men of 
the Navy. It is perhaps not 
superfluous to stop for a 
moment to note that priva- 
teers also took prize-money. 
But their gains were distri- 
buted according to their con- 
tract with the owner of the 
ship. As the privateer has dis- 
appeared and is pretty certain 
never to reappear, we may 
leave him aside. It is, how- 
ever, most decidedly not super- 
fluous to note that the question 
how such part of the value of 
a ship as is prize-money is to 
be divided, is quite independent 
of the other question—namely, 
how much of the value was 
prize-money for the whole body 
of officers and men. The Gov- 
ernment of William and Mary 
deducted one-tenth of the total 
value of the prize and ordered 
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it to be paid into the hands of 
the Treasurer of the Navy, to 
be employed by him in striking 
medals, and for special rewards. 
The nine-tenths were then 
divided into three equal parts 
—one to the officers and men; 
one to the Treasurer of the 
Navy for the benefit of the sick 
and hurt, and to be given in 
gratuities to the families of 
those slain in action, including 
“impotent parents”; and one 
to the Crown. To make an end 
of this matter, let it be under- 
stood that in 1702 the share 
of the officers and men was 
increased to a half, and in 1708 
the whole was granted to them. 
That is to say, they were to 
become entitled to it whenever 
the Crown issued a proclama- 
tion conferring the boon on 
them. Unless the grant was 
made they had no right. In 
1739 it was provided that a 
part of the prize taken from 
the Spaniards in the war then 
beginning should be applied to 
compensating the merchants 
who had suffered from the 
“excesses” of the Spanish 
guarda costas in the West 
Indies. But this was an excep- 
tional measure. After 1708 
the rule was that the total 
value of the prizes was taken 
by the captors. 

Whether they took a third, 
a half, or the whole, their 
takings were divided into eight 
parts: one-eighth went to the 
flag-officer, or officers, on the 
station, and two to the captain. 
If the prize was not taken on 
a station, and by a captain 
acting under an admiral, then 
he took the whole three-eighths. 
Two-eighths went to the com- 
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missioned and warrant officers, 
one to the lieutenants, captain 
of marines or soldiers serving 
as marines, the sailing-master ; 
one to lieutenants of marines, 
or soldier-officers serving as 
such, ensigns, and quarter- 
masters (of troops), admiral’s 
secretaries, second masters, 
boatswains, gunners, pursers, 
carpenters, masters’ mates, 
surgeons, pilots, and chap- 
lains: all members of each 
class took equally. The three 
remaining parts of the eight 
were divided pro rata among 
the petty officers (including 
midshipmen), mariners, and 
seamen. 

This was the scale of distri- 
bution which prevailed from 
1708 to 1808. It was indeed 
a boon for “our gallant tars” 
of all ranks, Suppose we pro- 
ceed to distribute a prize worth 
£20,000 according to the rule 
of 1693, and then after the 
liberal rule of 1708. Under 
the first all ranks divide £6000. 
The Flag takes one - eighth, 
£750; under the second it takes 
£2500. If “the Flag” was 
one officer commanding the 
station he took all. If there 
were two, the senior took two- 
thirds and the junior one. If 
there were more than two, the 
senior took a half and the 
others divided the other half 
equally, and of course the same 
proportion held good for every- 
body. So far all was right as 
right could be. But there is 
a perpetual variation in the 
affairs of men. When the 


epoch which began in 1708 
was a century old, some of the 
ranks of the Navy were no 
longer as satisfied with the 
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establishment of 1693, even 
when it was bettered by the 
boon of Queen Anne, as they 
had been; we may indeed say 
that none were except the 
admirals and captains. The 
discontent of the other ranks 
is capable of easy explanation. 
Whereas there was still only 
one captain in each ship and 
the number of admirals on a 
station had not increased, large 
additions had been made to 
the commissioned and warrant 
ranks. Ships which carried 
four lieutenants and eleven 
warrant-officers in 1708, carried 
six and sixteen in 1808. There 
were in fact half as many more 
to divide the same share— 
speaking in a general way. 
And then there was a prevail- 
ing belief among the petty 
officers and men that the 
division was unjust as between 
them and the favoured com- 
_ missioned and warrant ranks. 

They thought, 
opinion was beginning to agree 
with them, that there was unfair- 
ness in a system by which a 
captain who captured a £20,000 
prize when he was on some 
station took £5000, and when 
he was not took £7500—that is 
to say, a sum equal to the whole 
amount divided among the petty 
officersand men. As compared 
to his £5000 or £7500 their 
individual gains were trump- 
ery: They might not be more 
than £6, 10s. Absolute fair- 
ness was perhaps not attain- 
able. There was bound to be 
an element of luck—not in 
itself unpleasing to a gambling 
instinct—in all the pursuit of 
prize-‘money. It is obvious, 
for instance, that there was 
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a vast difference between the 
cases of a ship with a comple- 
ment of 750, and another 
which mustered 250, when each 
took a £20,000 prize. It mat- 
tered little to the Flag and 
the captain, who took £7500 
in either case. But for the 
officers and men it did matter. 
There were many more in the 
bigger ship to divide the same 
sum. This difference, by the 
way, explains very clearly why 
service in a frigate was pre- 
ferred. The line-of-battle ship 
was devoted to blockade, or 
to cruising in squadrons and 
the major operations of war. 
Prize came far less in her way 
than to the active frigates. 
Not only were there fewer in 
their crews to divide, but they 
had a far better chance of 
taking prizes. 

That, however, was luck, and 
does not appear to have been 
considered a grievance. What 
was complained of by the 
officers was that their position 
was, owing to the increase in 
their numbers, relatively worse 
than it had been. As for the 
men, they thought they did not 
get enough. The Admiralty 
decided to propose a new estab- 
lishment. That the course My 
Lords took was unpalatable to 
the admirals and captains will 
need no demonstration, and I 
doubt whether it was quite 
satisfactory to other ranks. 
One of the three-eighths 
hitherto given to the Flag and 
the captains was transferred to 
the petty officers and men. 
The commissioned officers and 
the warrants were left to divide 
two-eighths as before, and they 
were assured that they were 
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now replaced in the relative 
position they had held to the 
captain in 1708. So they were. 
They had lost a third by the 
increase in their numbers, and 
he now lost a third by the 
transfer of the eighth to the 
men. He had to resign a third 
of what was left to him to the 
Flag. Whereas he could when 
not on a particular station 
take £7500 of a £20,000 
prize, he could not now in the 
best of circumstances win more 
than £5000. Asa rule he was 
on @ station, and that sum was 
therefore subject to a cruel 
deduction of £1665, 13s. 4d. 
Other changes have been made 
since 1808, all going further in 
the same direction. 

The flag-officers and captains 
will, it isclear, lose heavily under 
the new establishment. How 
serious the loss could be can 
be easily shown. The Com- 
missioners of Naval Inquiry of 
1803 who inquired into the 
business of “prize ageney,” 
found that during “the late 
war” (a.e., between 1793 and 
1802) nine-tenths of the prizes 
carried into the island of 
Jamaica had passed through 
the hands of one firm. The 
amount was £2,143,000. One- 
eighth of this sum is, in round 
figures, £268,000. The cap- 
tains’ two-eighths would be 
£536,000. Under the new 
establishment the admirals 
would take from the two- 
eighths of the captains £178,666. 
The amount left to them both 
was still not contemptible, but 
the loss was serious. The Com- 
missioners also found that the 
agents made a practice of ad- 
vancing the shares of the flag- 
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officers without waiting till all 
the formalities of condemnation 
by the admiralty courts had 
been fulfilled. We see, there- 
fore, that these exalted officers 
hit their bird on both wings. 
They not only gained a great 
deal, but they received it quick. 
We can also understand what 
Nelson was thinking of when 
he, rather peevishly, com- 
pared his own bad luck in 
being condemned to barren 
blockades of Toulon with the 
good fortune of St Vincent, 
who had held a lucrative com- 
mand in the West Indies. A 
flag - officer on a rich station 
might, and in many cases did, 
gain wealth. The East and 
West Indies were the best. 
No wonder a man was thought 
to be in luek when he was 
sent to either of them, and 
not to cruise off the Texel in 
the cold North Sea, where 
prizes would be few and poor. 
How happy was the captain 
who was cruising in the sunny 
Antilles, picking up prizes, as 
compared to the brother officer 
who was serving with the in- 
shore~ squadron of the Brest 
blockade. To the first fell 
the wide ranging cruises in 
the “true breeze,” or the land 
and sea breezes under the 
western coasts of the islands, 
the pursuit and capture of 
some Spanish register-ship, the 
discovery of a handful of 
traders in a bay from which 
the eagerly - manned boats 
could swiftly cut them out. 
To the second came dreary 
patrolling to and fro, close up 
to the shore in the easterly 
winds, or, when the westerly 
gales were blowing, then at 
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anchor in Douarnenez Bay, 
just out of range of the 
French guns, with rocks under 
his lee and the painful cer- 
tainty that his cables were 
showing signs of wear. 

To be sure, it was not enough 
to pick up the prize. Legal 
steps had to be taken to prove 
your right to her, and here it 
is that the agent came in. 
Prize, as has been said, was 
a gift of the Crown given by 
Proclamation, and divided ac- 
cording to the Prize Acts. It 
follows that the captor was 
bound to show that the 
vessel he had taken was fair 
prize, and this he could only 
do by going before the King’s 
Admiralty Judges and demon- 
strating the justice of his 
claim. Now, the Navy could 
not do this for itself: it 
must name an agent, who 
could act for it. As a mere 
matter of doctrine, each of the 
eight classes concerned could 
name an agent for itself. In 
practice, the whole ship’s com- 
pany usually took the agent 
named by the captain. There 
was a measure of danger to 
be incurred by refusing to 
take the captain’s nominee, 
In the American War of In- 
dependence a lieutenant was 
brought to court - martial 
and charged with seditious 
and mutinous practices be- 
cause he tried to persuade 
his brother officers and the 
men to name their own 
agents. And why were the 
captains so particular on this 
point? Because in the eigh- 
teenth century and flower- 
ing time of perquisites and 
jobbery, there had grown up 
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a practice by which the captain 
required the agent to accept a 
person named by him as partner 
for the business of the prize- 
agency of his ship. The agent’s 
hire was 5 per cent of the gross 
value of the prize. What 
private arrangement might be 
made between the captain and 
his nominee was known to 
themselves. It is sufficiently 
obvious that the practice al- 
lowed the captain to take not 
only his three- or his two- 
eighths, but a part of the 5 
per cent. Since that was the 
case, he had a visible interest 
in giving the whole agency to 
one man. Against this we 
have to set off the fact that 
when his agent acted for the 
whole ship’s company, the cap- 
tain was responsible for the 
legal expenses of the proceed- 
ing in condemnation, and they 
were considerable. As the bold 
sea-rovers, sailing under His 
Majesty’s flag, swooped down 
on Spanish Register ships and 
French Indiamen, so a black 
cloud of legal long robes settled 
on the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds. Dundonald asserts that 
he once made a list of the 
law charges incurred in the 
condemnation of a prize. He 
adds that it was written on 
one slip, and that it was long 
enough to extend all across 
the gangway of the House of 
Commons. 

The agent saw to the legal 
formalities and paid the law- 
yers’ fees. The gross value of 
the prize was what it produced 
when condemned and sold. 
The net was what remained 
for the captors when per- 
centages and expenses had 
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been paid. When the prize 
was of little value there was 
nothing left to divide. It was 
eaten up by lawyers’ fees. 
This was so well known that 
our cruisers would not put 
themselves out of the way 
to take vessels of little worth. 
They would not incur the 
strain and hard work en- 
tailed by lying close to the 
shore in the night for no better 
reward than the chance to 
capture small French coasters, 
which would not pay for con- 
demnation. And that was one 
reason why the French coasting- 
trade went on all through the 
great wars. Nor were the 
legal proceedings always fav- 
ourable to the captors. The 
goods found in an enemy’s ship 
might belong to friends. In 
that case they were not con- 
fiscated. A neutral ship could 
be brought in if she was 
found to be carrying enemy’s 
goods. But though they were 
condemned she was not, and 
she was paid her freight. And 
then there were difficulties in 
proving foreign ownership, 
appeals, and delays. The 
Commissioners of 1803 found 
that the captors were often 
driven to submit to compro- 
mises by which they suffered. 
Prize-taking in fact was not 
all rum and jollification. 

The very agent on whom 
the captor must needs depend 
was at times his worst enemy. 
In the case of the officers there 
was, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, not much fraud. 
But there was misfortune. 
The agents had commonly 
considerable sums of money 
on hand pending distribution. 
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They were tempted to make 
use of it in speculations, and 
from time to time they failed. 
In that case the sailors’ prize- 
money vanished. Rodney and 
all his squadron suffered heavily 
in that very way, and the 
disaster was not peculiar to 
them. And if there were 
“land sharks,” so there were 
sea sharks. The first persons 
who had an opportunity to 
make away with the contents 
of a prize were manifestly the 
prize-masters—that is to say, 
the officers put in charge of 
captured vessels to take them 
into port. It must be recorded 
with a blush that some of them 
developed positively piratical 
instincts when subjected to 
extreme temptation. During 
the American War (1778- 
1783) the master of a ship 
in the Channel who had been 
sent in a French prize full of 
silks and brandy, and with 
orders to take her to Ply- 
mouth, found what seemed 
to him a better way. He 
anchored in Cawsand Bay and 
ran a part of her cargo on 
his own behalf. It is true that 
he was brought to court-martial 
and sentenced to dismissal and 
imprisonment. But then he 
was found out. Some were 
certainly more fortunate. 
Court-martial was very fierce 
with this class of offenders when 
they were caught. 

It was inevitable that the 
common sailors should be the 
worst sufferers, and that in 
various ways. Their pay was 
but bad—23s., then 25s., and 
then 30s. for a sea month of 
twenty-eight days. And they 


got it late and at irregular 
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intervals. They were tempted 
—indeed, they were practically 
driven to run into debt with 
shady lodging-house keepers, 
crimps, bumboat-men—with all 
the small traders they lumped 
together as “Jews.” They 
gave them powers of attorney 
to draw their prize-money for 
them. Of course they were 
outrageously fleeced. But the 
sailors did not suffer only from 
mere swindling. It very fre- 
quently happened to them to 
be turned over to another ship 
and sent away in the interval 
between the taking of the prize 
and the distribution of the 
money. They were not at 
hand to put in their claim. It 
was duly recorded in a neatly 
arranged book, but they were 
not on the spot. Then the 
money lay in the agent’s hands 
for three years—the period 
known as “the recall.” If it 
was not applied for within that 
time, it was given to Greenwich 
Hospital. The rightful owner 
could, indeed, recover it from 
the Hospital. But how many 
poor fellows who had won a few 
pounds in the West Indies, and 
had been drafted off to the 
Mediterranean or the Bay of 
Bengal, lost their gains? The 
Commissioners were certainly 
of opinion that many did. Nor 
did the Hospital always profit. 
Agents did not always hand 
the unclaimed balances to 
Greenwich, and, of course, 


when they became bankrupt, 
there was nothing to be handed 
over. 

The question, How far did the 
Navy as a whole, and taking 
all the wars between 1708 and 
1815—the great era of prize- 
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money—benefit by this form of 
“encouragement for seamen ” ? 
is not so easy to answer as it 
may seem. Now and then, no 
doubt, sudden wealth came to 
a few captains and crews. In 
October 1798 four British fri- 
gates, the Naid, Ethalion, Alc- 
mene, and Triton captured two 
Spanish frigates, the Thetis and 
the Santa Barbara, on the coast 
of Spain. These two vessels 
were coming back from America 
with treasure. The share of 
the captains in the bullion, and 
apart from the value of the 
ships themselves, was £40,730, 
18s. ; of the lieutenants, £5091, 
9s. 3d.; of the warrant-officers, 
£2468, 10s. 34d.; of the petty 
officers, £791, 17s. Ojd.; and of 
the seamen and marines, £182, 
4s. 94d. This was the kind of 
story of which all the world 
heard, and the sailors of every 
class delighted to think of. 
But how many such cases were 
there? Very few. When hard 
pressed, the Spanish govern- 
ment stopped the export of its 
treasure from America, and 
then there was nothing to 
take. Ona rich station, as we 
have seen, money was to be 
msde; but most stations were 
poor. Blockade and convoy 
made up the bulk of the work 
of the Navy, and they produced 
little prize-money or none. 
Enough has been said of the 
inequalities of the distribution 
as between the various ranks. 
But there was the inequality, of 
which we have also spoken, as 
between those who were doing 
the hard work for their poor 
pay and allowances, and those 
who were filling their pockets 
by easy captures, with little 
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effort and no danger. The 
first was the lot of the vast 
majority. Nelson calculated 
that the value of the three 
French battleships he caused 
to be destroyed after the Nile, 
because they were too battered 
to be worth bringing off, in 
tonnage, gunnage, and the 
rest, would have been—for the 
Commander -in-Chief on the 
station, St Vincent (who was 
at the other end of the Medi- 
terranean), £3750; for the 
junior admirals, each £1625; 
for the captains — actually 
present at the battle—£1000 ; 
for the lieutenants, £75; for 
the warrant-officers, £50; for 
the petty officers, £11; and 
for the seamen and marines, 
£2, 4s. 1d. One West Indian 
prize, carrying bullion, tortoise- 
shell, coehineal, and cocoa, 
taken perhaps without the 
firing of a shot, would have 
been a far better bargain. 
And the fewer the captors 
the greater the gain. And 
then it is to be observed that 
in exact proportion as the 
British Navy gained the upper 
hand, and drove the enemy’s 
commerce off the sea, the prize- 


appeared. It was helped to 
vanish by the fact that when 
we were in need of our enemy’s 





money diminished till it dis- - 
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produce, or of a market for 
our own, the British Govern- 
ment took to issuing licences 
whieh protected traders carry- 
ing goods sold for the 
benefit of our enemies from. 
capture. 

To be sure, the question of 
licences is another story, and 
a tolerably obscure one. Our 
own proper subject, naval 
prize-money, has its obscuri- 
ties also. But there can be 
very little doubt as to what 
its effect was for the service, 
In a time when there was 
really no permanent corps of 
the Navy except the commis- 
sioned and some warrant offi- 
cers, when employment was 
temporaty and uncertain, and 
pay was poor and given late, 
prize-money brought profit to 
some and inspired hope in all. 
The mass of the Navy gained 
very little by it, and would 
lose very little, or even as 
good as nothing, if capture 
at sea were used simply as 
occupation of territory on 
land is—that is to say, as a 
way of bringing an enemy to 
surrender, and not as means 
of exceptional profit to a 
favoured few. To give it 
up altogether would be like 
giving up invasion on land, 
which is absurd. 
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A MIRACLE. 


BY MARGARET BOVILL AND H. C, LUKACH, 


IT is said generally, and to 
some extent truly, of the Holy 
Orthodox Eastern Church that 
the spirit which once animated 
her has long since fied, leaving 
behind it little else than a 
shell of lifeless. formalism. The 
subtle controversies and hair- 
splittings of her Councils, the 
fierce disputes over minutie of 
dogma and ritual, whereof her 
history is in such large meas- 
ure composed, do something to 
justify the criticism; but they 
who only consider this aspect 
of the Church gravely under- 
rate the significance at the 
present day of her hold upon 
her flock. Their religion, 
mechanical as it may appear 
to the outsider, is to the 
Christian peoples of the 
Levant a very living force in 
more than one respect; it is 
particularly so in the intimate 
—nay, personal — relationship 
which binds them totheirSaints, 
and to the Panagia (All-Holy) 
Theotokos (Mother of God). 

A wanderer in the Levant 
cannot fail to realise at the 
very outset of his journey the 
ubiquity of Orthodox Saints. 
Let him travel by a Greek or 
Russian ship: he is immedi- 
ately confronted in the saloon 
with an icon of Saint Nicolas. 
Let him land and walk on 
shore and rest by a spring of 
water: in all likelihood he will 
discover it to be an ayasma 
(ayiacpa, holy and beneficial 
spring) sacred to Saint George. 
Orthodox Saints and the many 


localised manifestations of the 
Panagia are often the imme- 
diate successors of pagan gods, 
as familiars and patrons of 
some grove, or valley, or 
stream, differing from their 
predecessors only in name; 
sometimes they inherit their 
specific attributes, as in the 
case of the aforementioned 
Saint Nicolas, who follows 
Poseidon in the guardianship 
of seafaring folk. But it is 
principally as healers of disease 
and of sorrows, as menders 
of broken hearts, as_per- 
formers of what, for want of 
a better term, we must call 
miracles—in short, as _ the 
alleviators of all ills, physical 
and mental, which humanity 
is heir to—that they are vene- 
rated; it is to the successes, 
fraudulent, fortuitous, or gen- 
uine, with which they are 
credited, that they owe the 
extent of the cult of which 
they are the objects. Many 
so-called miracles are no doubt 
due to coincidence or credulity 
or suggestion, or to a combin- 
ation of all three; but it is 
beyond dispute that a certain 
proportion of suppliants see 
the realisation of their hopes. 
Did they not, the Saints would 
have been discredited long 
since. Neither the Panagia of 
Tenos nor She of Lesbos would 
continue to attract annually 
their thousands of pilgrims ; 
the little country churches and 
chapels thickly dotted over the 
lands of the Levant would 
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cease to be visited by ever- 
faithful devotees at the time 
of their fair, or panegyris. 
Manifestly, a single miracle 
creates more stir than a hun- 
dred failures; it is equally 
manifest that year after year 
the faith of the disappointed 
finds confirmation. Of one of 
such miracles, one which oc- 
curred in 1912, and aroused 
deep interest throughout the 
island of Cyprus, we here 
propose to tell. 

The circumstances were as 
follows. In 1895 one Maria 
Georgiou, a Greek peasant 
woman and a widow, living 
in the village of Alaia on the 
borders of the vilayets of 
Adana and Konia, Asia Minor, 
lost her son Panteli, a lad of 
thirteen. The boy had gone to 
a neighbouring village to visit 
an old friend of the family, the 
papas who had baptised him, 
and was not seen again. His 
mother, after waiting in vain 
for his return, set out for the 
village, in the hope of finding 
him there. But neither the~ 
priest nor any one else had 
seen Panteli, all trace of whom 
had completely vanished. In- 
quiries were set afoot, but 
without result; and the only 
way in which the boy’s mys- 
terious disappearance could be 
explained was by the supposi- 
tion that one of the roving 
bands of brigands which in- 
fested the neighbourhood had 
kidnapped him as he was 
walking along the road. Years 
passed, and the sorrowing 
mother abandoned all hope of 
finding her child. 

Seventeen years later, in 
the early part of 1912, Maria 
declared one morning that in 
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the night she had seen a vision 
of Saint Andrew. The Apostle, 
so she affirmed, had appeared 
to her as she slept, and had 
communicated to her a clear 
and precise injunction. He 
bade her, if she desired to hear 
news of her long-lost son, make 
a pilgrimage to his shrine in 
Cyprus, to the Church of. 
Apostolos Andreas; and she 
announced her intention of 
proceeding thither with as 
little delay as possible. 

Now the Church of Apostolos 
Andreas is the remotest object 
in all Cyprus, lying at the 
extreme end of the Karpass 
peninsula, that long and nar- 
row strip of land which, like 
an index finger, seems to point 
at the Syrian coast. A visit 
to it is even for natives of 
other parts of Cyprus no mean 
expedition, entailing many 
days of weary journeying on 
donkeys; and it is very note- 
worthy that this lone old 
peasant woman, a stranger to 
the island and unused to travel, 
should have placed such im- 
plicit faith in the vision that 
she had no hesitation in under- 
taking what must have ap- 
peared to her a most formidable 
pilgrimage. The Church is not, 
indeed, without some reputa- 
tion. Miracles had already 
been performed at its shrine; 
and it is possible that reports 
of these had crossed the Kara- 
manian Strait into Asia Minor, 
and had served to encourage 
Maria in her venture. Here, 
at this Land’s End, half con- 
cealed among the rocks at the 
water’s edge, is a tiny Gothic 
chapel, dating from the time 
when the Lusignan dynasty 
ruled in Cyprus, and enclosing 
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three ayasmata, three sacred 
springs of water, which are 
believed to have issued from 
the spot where St Andrew first 
set foot on Cyprian soil. Im- 
mediately above and behind it, 
massive substructures support 
a modern Greek church, large, 
bare, and whitewashed, which 
one Hajji Oeconomou, a priest 
of the village of Rhizo Karpass, 
near by, built toward the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the funds that had 
accrued from the annual pil- 
grimages to the little chapel 
below. 

For many years before the 
building of the new church, 
these pilgrimages had been 
dwindling in importance. The 
little chapel was becoming 
neglected ; one rarely heard of 
a cure effected at its springs. 
Then, so said old Hajji Oeco- 
nomou, the Apostle Andrew 
began to visit him in his 
dreams, urging him to revive 
the prestige of the shrine by 
undertaking the erection of a 
more imposing sanctuary. The 
priest accordingly set to work, 
and in 1867 the church was 
finished, and consecrated by 
His Beatitude Sophronios IL, 
the late Archbishop of Cyprus. 
The completion of the building, 
whose white campanile is 4 
beacon to mariners and a land- 
mark to the villagers who ap- 
proach it from the north, was 
celebrated by a large panegyris, 
and a new era of the shrine’s 
prosperity was inaugurated. 


Again suppliants and sufferers 
were to be seen wending their 
way thither in long procession, 
some riding on donkeys, others 
walking and carrying their 
heavy top-boots in their hands, 
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as is the habit of the parsi- 
monious villager; again the 
Apostle exercised his beneficent 
influence over the holy water, 
clinching his popularity by a 
remarkable demonstration of 
its healing properties. Thirty 
miles away, in the Turkish 
village of Galatia, there lived 
an old Turk who for a year 
had been blind in both eyes, 
A Christian friend urged him 
to bathe his eyes in the holy 
spring, and the Turk, albeit a 
native of the most zealous 
Moslem community in the 
island, consented to go there 
with the Christian, who related 
the story to the writers. En- 
tering the low and sombre 
little chapel, in a corner of 
which, some feet below the 
level of the floor, are the holy 
wells, the Moslem knelt and 
anointed his face with the 
water. For some minutes he 
remained, unseeing, within the 
chapel. But on being led forth 
into the sunlight, he cried out 
to his astonished companion 
that he could see. It was even 
so. His sight had been re- 
stored ; and he returned to his 
village filled with gratitude to 
the Apostle who had shown 
compassion on a follower of 
the Prophet. 

This and other tales had 
probably come to Maria’s ears 
before she set out from Alaia 
on her weary journey. At 
Adana she took train for 
Mersina, which is over against 
Alexandretta, the new German 
port for the Baghdad railway; 
and at Mersina embarked for 
Larnaca in Cyprus. It was 
the week before the Orthodox 
Easter, and the ship was filled 
with Cypriots, labourers on the 
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railway, who were returning 
home to celebrate the feast, 
To peyado IIdoya, with their 
families and friends. Among 
the deck passengers, silent and 
unobtrusive in the midst of 
their voluble fellow-travellers, 
were also two Turkish der- 
vishes, with one of whom 
Maria fell into conversation. 
It transpired that they were 
bound for the same destina- 
tion, and that the dervish 
and his companion were pro- 
ceeding to Cyprus on business 
connected with the property 
of their tekyé or convent. It 
should, perhaps, be explained 
that in parts of the interior 
of Asia Minor the Greek peas- 
ants are almost wholly, and 
in some cases wholly, ignorant 
of Greek, and employ the 
Turkish language not only in 
everyday life, but even for 
the celebration of the liturgy 
in their churches. Hence 
Maria engaged more naturally 
in conversation with the Turk- 
ish - speaking member of a 
Moslem religious confraternity 
than with her Cypriot oo- 
religionists. For some time 
they talked of the events of 
the voyage and of the unknown 
island, their objective, until a 
chance question from her com- 
panion moved Maria to tell 
him of her loss and marvel- 
lous vision, the cause of her 
journey to the distant shrine. 

For awhile the dervish list- 
ened in silence, then, unable 
to control his agitation, asked 
her, almost roughly, if her son 
had had any distinguishing 
marks on his body. 

“Yes,” said Maria; “a mole 
on his chest and another on his 
shoulder.” 
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On hearing this the Moslem 
opened his robe and showed 
the very marks Maria had 
described, while the woman 
first gazed dully, then leaned 
forward and touched them, as 
if unable to believe the evi- 
dence of her eyes. Her com- 
panion poured out a flood of 
explanations, unintelligible to 
any one but the mother, whose 
quick instinct had now been 
convinced of the truth which 
the bearded face and strange 
dress had concealed. With a 
cry she clasped him in her 
arms, and he, with a wild 
gesture, tore off his high brown 
bonnet of camel - hair, the 
head-dress of his Order, and 
flung it far into the sea. | 

Though stunned at first by 
the sudden joy of their re- 
union, the pair were soon able 
to talk connectedly. The son 
told the mother how, as he was 
going to the priest’s village 
on the fateful day, he had 
been kidnapped by Turkish 
brigands, who had eventually 
disposed of him in Constan- 
tinople. There, after passing 
through various hands, he was 
instructed in the tenets of 
Islam, and educated as a 
dervish., He was never left 
alone, and was moved con- 
stantly from place to place, so 
that his childish memories had 
very nearly become effaced. 
He had forgotten his native 
village and the name of his 
parents, yet some strange 
and instinctive attraction had 
drawn him to his mother, 
whose story, with its details 
of events and places, reforged 
in a flash the missing links in 
the chain of memory which 
still bound him to his early 
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life. When Maria was calm, 
she turned to the passengers 
who had gathered around her, 
and, with the slow tears of age 
running down her wrinkled 
face, told them of the miracle 
which had restored her son 
after so many years. The 
Cypriot labourers, many of 
whom hailed from the Karpass, 
where the Apostle is regarded 
as the tutelary deity, raised 
shouts of rejoicing, and fell on 
their knees to praise the Saint 
for the sight which they had 
been privileged to witness. 
Willing hands helped the ex- 
dervish out of his dervish dress, 
and clothed him in the baggy 
blue trousers, loose shirt, and 
embroidered waistcoat worn by 
the Christian peasantry of 
Cyprus; the men contending 
for the honour of providing 
them from their scanty store. 
A collection was made for 
Panteli and his mother, who 
announced their intention of 
going together to return thanks 
at the shrine for their happi- 
ness; and thus, surrounded 
by their newly-made friends, 
and in an atmosphere of re- 
ligious fervour, the two eagerly 
awaited their arrival at Lar- 
naca. 

Almost as soon as they had 
landed, news of the miracle 
spread like wildfire through 
Larnaca; and when Panteli 
had visited a barber for the 
removal of his beard, he and 
his mother were taken to the 
Bishop of Kition (the classical 
name of Larnaca), who, after 
satisfying himself as to the 
facts of the case, rebaptised 
the ex-dervish in his former 
name. And on the following 
day the pair set out for the 
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Ultima Thule of Cyprus, driv- 
ing to Famagusta, the eastern 
port of the island, where they 
hired the donkeys which were 
to carry them over the last 
and most arduous stage of 
their journey. They passed 
the scanty remains of ancient 
Salamis, immortal in memories 
of five centuries before the 
landing of St Paul, and rested 
that night in a khdn by the 
sea at the picturesque pass of 
Boghaz. The Orthodox Easter 
was approaching; and in the 
early dawn of Good Friday 
the patient Cypriot donkeys 
bore them into the Karpass, 
through a green and prosper- 
ous country where the shining 
crops were as yet uncut, and 
spring flowers made the air 
fragrant with their sweetness. 
From time to time they en- 
countered groups of peasants 
homeward bound for the Holy 
Feast, and were called upon 
for their story, whose fame 
had already preceded them. 
In return they received the 
congratulations of the pious 
Karpasiti, men and women, 
who all their lives had de- 
pended on their well-loved 
Saint for healing and comfort. 
Towards evening they neared 
the crest of a long hill, topped 
by the red roofs of Leonarisso ; 
and on arrival at the village 
were given shelter and a frugal 
meal of black bread and olives 
by the kindly village folk. 
Nothing else was available, 
for the Lenten fast would not 
end until Easter Sunday. 
Night fell, its stillness broken 
by the clanging bell of the 
church, and together they went 
through the soft darkness to 
obey its summons to attend the 
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Requiem whereby Eastern Chris- 
tians commemorate the night 
of Our Lord’s Passion. It was 
a strange sight to Panteli, and 
he gazed, somewhat bewildered, 
about the crowded building. 
Heavy glass chandeliers, now 
ablaze with lights, were sus- 
pended from the vaulted roof. 
At the east end the iconostasis, 
heavily gilt, gleamed fitfully 
beneath swinging lamps. The 
central icon of a dying Christ 
gazed mournfully down upon 
the surging crowd. High up 
in semi-darkness at the western 
end of the church was the 
women’s gallery, partly con- 
cealed by a grille, behind which 
the murmur of girlish voices 
mingled with the querulous cry 
of babes. By one of the doors 
was a tray full of yellow wax 
tapers, and every one, on enter- 
ing, took one in return for a 
10-para piece, the smallest coin 
of Cyprus. The ex-dervish, 
holding his lighted taper, looked 
reverently at the rose-covered 
bier containing an embroidered 
figure of the crucified Saviour, 
while around it a circle of 
priests in sombre Lenten vest- 
ments, rent and greasy with 
age, intoned a chant weirdly 
melancholy, a wailing interces- 
sion which was taken up by the 
congregation, who now, with 
bowed heads, crossed them- 
selves, groaning mournfully. 
At intervals throughout the 
service a priest removed his 
high black bonnet, the kalemav- 
kion of the Orthodox Church, 
and, prostrating himself, em- 
braced the bier and sprinkled 
rose-water upon it. One by 
one, his companions did like- 
wise, then, in a wave, the 
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congregation surged forward, 
Panteli and his mother being 
swept on with the rest. In 
pairs or singly the villagers 
advanced to give the kiss 
of peace, the little children 
sitting wide-eyed in their 
mothers’ arms. The priests 
stood aside now, and their 
shaggy white hair, flowing on 
to their vestments, framed faces 
wrinkled with age and exposure 
in the fields, faces almost 
Jewish in type, which only 
Rembrandt could have painted. 
Two acolytes, one holding a 
smoking brazier, the other a 
bottle of rose-water, censed and 
sprinkled the worshippers, who 
dried their hands on their heads 
and faces and turned away to 
mingle again with the crowd. 
The church darkened as the 
tapers burned low. Clouds of 
incense, “strong, thick, stupefy- 
ing,” hung in the air ; the feel- 
ing of indescribable solemnity 
increased. Panteli knelt beside 
the bier, while those nearest 
to him murmured prayers of 
thanksgiving ; then, rising, and 
crossing himself, joined his 
mother and went out into the 
night. 

Only two days now separated 
them from the shrine, which 
lies some fifteen miles, or five 
Cyprus miles, beyond Rhizo 
Karpass, the principal village 
of the peninsula. They rode 
towards Rhizo Karpass beneath 
a blue sky flecked with feathery 
clouds, and aleng paths bor- 
dered by anemones and cycla- 
men, and shadowed by silvery 
olives where flocks of gold- 
finches flashed from bough to 
bough. Rhizo Karpass is a 
garden village i every 
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house stands within its own 
parcel of ground, and from 
the plateau on which it is 
built throws out a multitude 
of suburbs, green in spring- 
time with the glossy foliage of 
the mulberry. In the house 
of the Mukhtar, or village 
headman, they sought and 
found lodging, and, resting in 
the arched courtyard, watched 
a@ group of women who, at a 
mankal, or brazier, were cook- 
ing unleavened bread and 
biscuits, covered with sesame 
seeds, destined to accompany 
the Paschal lamb on the follow- 
ing day. A busy stir of pre- 
paration filled the village as 
the people made ready for the 
great feast. Up in the belfry 
of the church a boy was light- 
ing the lamps for the Easter 
Eve service, and Maria and 
Panteli were soon wakened 
from the tired sleep into which 
they had fallen by the clashing 
of bells. The night was faintly 
luminous with the light of a 
few pale stars, and through 
the gloaming the dim shapes 
of those approaching the church 
were outlined against the bon- 
fire which was burning outside 
it. Inside, the church was 
brilliantly lighted, and the floor 
was strewn with fresh branches 
of myrtle, the emblem of vic- 
tory. An icon of the bleeding 
Christ, crudely and grimly real- 
istic, hung over the table at 
which, with joke and laughter, 
the people were buying their 
tapers; and as they pushed 
their way forward, a child’s 
laugh rang out shrilly, herald- 
ing a note of gladness, For 
the rigid Lent of the Orthodox 
Church was spent, the waiting 
and fasting all but accom- 
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plished ; and in all simplicity 
the villagers exemplified the 
words of the Psalmist: “ Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 
The crowd swayed back- 
wards and forwards, opening 
a passage to enable worship- 
pers to approach the icono- 
stasis; and now a young girl, 
now a village dandy or pali- 
kari, now a blooming matron, 
ascended the steps and rever- 
ently kissed each sacred picture, 
Little children, even babies in 
arms, were held up to press 
their tiny lips to the painted 
boards—boards incrusted with 
the dirt of ages, and depicting 
emaciated and unlovely saints 
in the unchanging Byzantine 
style. To these a contrast was 
afforded when a group of men 
approached slowly, supporting 
an old woman so bent and 
decrepit that she looked a 
living corpse. The rather 
large features, yellow and in- 
expressibly wrinkled, protruded 
from under a white sheet, and 
the slippers on her tremulous 
feet clattered beneath the loose 
Turkish trousers as she was 
lifted up the steps. Feebly 
she mouthed the icons, groping 
her way along; and it was so 
surely her last Easter that, 
when she disappeared, there 
remained behind her the chill 
shadow of death. A villager, 
holding two branched candle- 
sticks above his head, emerged 
from behind the iconostasis, 
and was followed by a priest 
bearing an icon of Hagios 
Synesios, the patron saint of 
the church. Two acolytes, 
dressed in ragged cassocks of 
scarlet, brought up the rear, 
swinging censers, from which 
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the blue smoke curled slowly 
to the dome, filling the church 
with its penetrating smell. The 
little procession reached the 
end of the church and passed 
outside, followed by the con- 
gregation holding their tapers. 
It circled the building, while 
the priest chanted a hymn, and 
entered it again by another 
door, the people struggling at 
the narrow entranee. Then, 
with a few prayers, the service 
was ended, and the congrega- 
tion straggled out into the 
grey light of the dawning 
Easter. 

The pitiful bleat of lambs 
about to be slaughtered 
heralded the sunrise, and a 
confusion of sounds filled the 
village as the people forsook 
their homes to throng the 
streets. These presented a 
gay aspect. Over the door of 
every house there now hung 
the Easter garland of roses 
and wild flowers; every one 
was dressed in holiday attire. 
The old Cypriot dress has sur- 
vived more completely in the 
Karpass than elsewhere in the 
island, and the men vied with 
the women in picturesqueness. 
The former wore high boots, 
baggy trousers of white or 


dark-blue Cypriot cotton, 
coarse and strong, double- 
breasted waistcoats fringed 
and embroidered, and as- 


trachan caps set jauntily on 
the sides of their heads. The 
latter were resplendent in 
brilliantly coloured skirts, pur- 
posely cut short so that the 
white Turkish trousers should 
be seen beneath them, and in 
tightly laced bodices, while the 
more fortunate boasted of neck- 
laces of Venetian ducats, relic 
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of the day when The Superb 
Republic held sway over 
Cyprus. 

Maria and Panteli set out 
from Rhizo Karpass before 
noon; but, attracted by the 
sound of music, stopped for a 
few minutes to watch some 
men and women dancing before 
a rustic coffee-shop. Under a 
little arbour of vine-trees two 
fair and blue-eyed girls, dressed 
in scarlet and green, faced one 
another with downcast looks. 
Slowly, and as if half asleep, 
they began to move with shy, 
sidling steps and mincing 
movements of hands and arms, 
as the blind fiddler played a 
Cyprian melody, one of those 
plaintive mélopées in the 
Dorian mode, reiterant and 
monotonous, which seem to 
have no beginning and no end. 
Presently two young men 
sprang up to take the girls’ 
places, rubbed the palms ef 
their hands in the dust, and, 
throwing their arms above 
their heads, proceeded to dance 
with extraordinary lightness 
and abandon. They slapped 
their thighs, they punctuated 
the music with heavy stamps ; 
and the vitality which was 
lacking in the girls’ dance was 
here most noticeably present. 
From time to time a man 
would step out from the audi- 
ence, and, licking a coin, 
plaster it on the blind musi- 
cian’s forehead; the musician 
played on  unconcernedly, 
merely wrinkling his brow to 
allow the money to drop into 
his lap. Then, in a thin 
cracked voice, which admir- 
ably suited the accompani- 
ment, he droned a native love- 
song in the Cypriot dialect. 
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Here is a rough translation : 


For thine eyes’ sake kind sleep forsakes 
my bed ; 
God is forgotten, and I cannot pray; 
Thy broken promise haunts my fevered 
head, 
That, lulled and dreaming, I should 
rest alway. 


Clasped in thine arms, while flashing 
eyes, jet black, 
Gazing in mine, turn all my blood to 
fire : 
Have mercy on me, torn as on a rack, 
By hopeless love and pitiless desire. 


Around my throat each silken hair, 
like cord, 
Strangles the life which bubbles out 
in pain. 
And others, too, have felt the piercing 
sword 
Of golden glance, and died for thee, 
in vain. 


O happy mother, she who gave thee 
birth! 
Might it have been that thou in 
heaven hadst stayed, 
Nor come in loveliness and cruel mirth 
To be my fond heart’s tyrant, fickle 
maid ! 


Our travellers now urged 
their beasts forward, and the 
word spread that the Christians 
from Alaia were really going. 
The fiddler rose, still playing 
his instrument, and with the 
audience accompanied them to 
the outskirts of the village. 
And as they passed through 
the winding street, women ran 
out of their houses with narrow 
jars of rose-water and with 
small earthenware bowls of 
fragrant burning olive-leaves ; 
they waved their hands over 
the sacrificial smoke, and sub- 
mitted gratefully to the bap- 
tism of rose-water. For many 
hours they followed a rough 
track, the sea sounding more 
clearly in their ears as the 
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promontory narrowed; and 
towards evening saw the cam- 
panile of the monastery as 
it caught the last gleams of 
the setting sun. Skirting 
old Hajji Oeconomou’s lonely 
grave, in a waste place over- 
run by pigs and chickens, 
and unfurnished with any 
tombstone telling the dead 
man’s virtues, they entered the 
ancient chapel and fell on their 
knees before its rude altar. 
Here we will leave them, weary 
but grateful, and happy in 
the fulfilment of their hearts’ 
desire. 

And as to the truth of the 
story we have told. It is not 
our purpose, nor does it lie 
within our power, to explain 
or account for Maria’s vision 
and its marvellous accomplish- 
ment. We are content to 
assume that it was one of 
those occurrences of miraculous - 
nature whose prevalence in the 
Levant we have alluded to at 
the outset of this narrative. 
Our concern has been but to 
relate the concrete facts of this 
particular instance of such 
happenings, as they are well 
known throughout Cyprus; 
and of these there is ample 
corroboration. By law, all 
works published in the island 
are registered by Government 
and their titles set forth in the 
official ‘Cyprus Gazette’; and 
in the issue of that periodical 
for the 17th of January 1913, 
more than half a page of the 
section devoted to the list of 
works so published is taken up 
with the titles of books and 
pamphlets dealing with the 
miracle of the ex-dervish of 
Alaia. 




















MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


ENGLAND’S VIEW OF NAPOLEON —THE PAMPHLETS AND CARICA- 
TURES—THE TREACHERY OF THE RADICALS—BRITISH CURIOSITY 
—NAPOLEON’S VIEW OF ENGLAND—A MONUMENT TO BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN — CHATHAM AT WASHINGTON — A NEW LIFE OF CER- 
VANTES—THE EVIDENCE OF LEGAL DOCUMENTS. 


It is an illuminating com- 
ment upon the British temper- 
ament that a grave work may 
be written and _ published 
which sets forth the views 
held concerning Napoleon by 
his contemporaries on our side 
the Channel.1 We should 
have thought that only one 
view was possible, Only one 
view was possible elsewhere 
in Europe. When a man of 
genius is doing his best to 
place you beneath the heel of 
slavery, it seems natural that 
you should not stay to consider 
his talents, or to sketch for 
your own pleasure his intricate 
character. As Coleridge said 
with perfect truth, “a cold 
self-possession, a complete tran- 
quillity”” are out of place in 
matters of this great import. 
If a nation is to survive the 
stress of war, it should repay 
hate with hate; it should re- 
gard its adversary with the 
same serious distrust, the same 
fierce hostility with which 
that adversary watches its 
thought and policy. National 
existence is not a thing to 
be preserved by quick sym- 
pathies and unprejudiced criti- 
cism. There is no more com- 
fort in surrender if it be made 


to a man of genius than to one 
of baser clay. A wise house- 
holder who discovers a stranger 
working at his safe will re- 
sent the intrusion, even though 
the burglar be at the very top 
of his craft. And Napoleon to 
English eyes should have ap- 
peared a brutal disturber of 
the peace, whose skill in ad- 
ministration might not miti- 
gate for an instant the savagery 
of his intentions. He at any- 
rate contemplated us with a 
level eye. He hated but two 
things in his life: England 
and Mme. de Staél, and there 
were those in England who 
worshipped him as a hero. 
Even Mr Maccunn, whose 
book is admirably supported 
by documents, is not free from 
the vice of impartiality. When 
Scott and Coleridge fall upon 
the enemy of their land with 
fury, he charges them inap- 
positely with prejudice. He 
deplores the difficulty of an 
unbiassed view, even when he 
admits it. “It is too much 
to expect an impartial survey 
of Napoleon’s qualities in an 
Englishman,” says he, “when 
any moment he might be 
across the Channel with a 
hundred thousand men.” In- 





1 The Contemporary English View of Napoleon. 
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deed it is too much, and we 
think very ill of those among 
our countrymen who, blinded 
by Radicalism and dazzled 
by Napoleon’s vast prestige, 
would have welcomed him ami- 
ably had he landed on our 
shores. Now Napoleon’s at- 
tempt to subject all Europe 
to the dominion of France is 
unparallelled in modern _his- 
tory. It may be true, as Mr 
Maccunn says, that the at- 
tempt of Henry V. on the 
French crown was an un- 
justifiable outrage. At any 
rate, it was based upon a sin- 
cere belief and a loyal con- 
viction. Napoleon, on _ the 
other hand, could plead no 
divine right ; he discharged no 
hereditary duty when he es- 
sayed the conquest of Europe. 
He could not urge the one 
excuse of tradition, which 
might have justified his vic- 
tories. He broke with the 
past from the very outset. 
He was not even a French- 
man, that he should force 
upon France the ambition of 
universal governance. He was 
@ man of genius, with no other 
theory of life than ambition; 
and it was Great Britain’s 
business not to praise his 
genius, but to do her best to 
see that it was successfully 
and irremediably foiled. 

To attain this end all means 
were justified, and Mr Maccunn 
seems to lose his sense of pro- 
portion when he censures the 
coarseness and brutality of the 
pamphleteers and the makers 
of caricatures. It is true that 
Gillray was often clumsy and 
savage in attack. It is true 
also that the writers of leading 
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articles and pamphlets did not 
measure their periods by the 
standards of accuracy and good 
taste, But, in the moment of 
struggle, what Mr Maccunn 
calls the refined cartoons of 
our modern ‘Punch’ would 
have been wholly ineffective, 
and what was wanted was not 
“refinement” nor “elegance,” 
but the rough obviousness 
which should keep alive the 
spirit of a rough and obvious 
people. That Gillray (among 
others) achieved this there is 
no doubt, and he is not the 
less entitled to our gratitude, 
because his politics are often 
confused, and because his 
humour does not conform to 
the rules of modern con- 
troversy. At any rate he is 
not malicious. When he wishes 
to hit he hits hard. He was 
not of those who, willing to 
wound, are yet afraid to strike. 
There was indeed a sound 
reason to encourage exaggera- 
tion and bitterness. The time 
had not come to understand 
Napoleon. It was our business 
to check his progress. And 
to check his progress it 
was necessary to sustain the 
spirit of the people in face of a 
characteristic treachery. For 
it is the Englishman’s peculiar 
disgrace that he is always 
ready to comfort his country’s 
enemies. When we were at 
war with France, there was 
Fox, with glib tongue and a 
ready insolence, to rejoice in 
the victories of the Republic. 
Nor was Fox the only traitor 
in our camp. Lord Grey never 
ceased to admire and to sym- 
pathise with Napoleon. The 


Radical party was so sternly 
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intent upon its silly little re- 
forms that it preferred triennial 
parliaments and the majesty of 
the people before the safety of 
the Empire, forgetting in its 
passion the simple truth that 
if it opened the ports of Eng- 
land to the invading French, 
there would be no more talk 
of liberty and reform. With 
a hostile party at home, with 
eminent demagogues loud in 
support of the enemy, with 
the burden of defence laid up- 
on the single back of Mr Pitt, 
it is not remarkable, it is even 
praiseworthy, that writers did 
not weigh their words, that 
draughtsmen did not check 
their rancour. Even after 
Waterloo, when the country 
breathed a sigh of relief, Hob- 
house, and Knight, and Lord 
Holland deplored the fall of 
their hero, 

At the very beginning the 
importance of Napoleon seemed 
to have been recognised. In 
1789 the “ Secret Committee ” 
of England, which Mr Mac- 
cunn does not convict of 
prejudice, sent the following 
message to the French Diree- 
tory: “We now only await 
with impatience to see the 
Hero of Italy and the brave 
veterans of the great nation. 
Mpyriads will hail their arrival 
with shouts of joy; they 
will soon finish the glori- 
ous campaign.” The ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ took another view 
of the situation, and is dubbed 
“virulent and prejudiced” for 
its pains, It saw clearly 


that the plunder of Great 
Britain, if eonquered, would 
be used for the destruction 
of Northern Europe. 
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foiled,” it asks with perfect 
reason and a clear prevision of 
the future, “can it be doubted 
that the Directory will im- 
mediately endeavour to in- 
demnify themselves for the loss 
of the booty they had promised 
themselves by devoting the 
whole of Germany to the fate 
which they had prepared for 
Great Britain?” 

After the peace of Amiens 
was signed another sentiment 
took possession of the usually 
apathetic English. The senti- 
ment of curiosity consumed 
them. They flocked to Paris in 
their thousands to be received 
at the court of Napoleon, and 
happily they did not escape 
the censure of the just. “Men 
of such different views as 
Romilly and Lord Whitworth,” 
writes Mr Maccunn, “united 
in condemning it. The latter 
early in 1803 speaks of the 
mischief done by ‘some people 
here who disgrace the name 
and character of LEnglish- 
men’ in encouraging Bona- 
parte to believe that the 
vigorous measures of the Eng- 
lish Government are merely 
intended as a menace,” while 
Romilly, more sweeping in con- 
demnation, is “disgusted at 
the eagerness with which the 
English crowd to do homage at 
the new court of a usurper and 
a tyrant.” Fox, of course, was 
among them, and it must have 
been a sore disappointment to 
him that his hero fell below 
the brilliant image formed in 
his mind. He found him to 
be no more than “a young 
man considerably intoxicated 
with success.” Napoleon, like 
the diplomatist that he was, 
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laid himself out to be agree- 
able to the English sightseers, 
with indifferent success. Some 
found him suspicious, others 
discovered that he was un- 
popular. The disgrace was not 
that the travelling English 
should have framed reckless 
opinions. The disgrace was 
that they should have gone to 
gape at him at all. Words- 
worth set forth the argument 
once and for always in a 
famous sonnet : 


“Is it a reed that’s shaken by the 
wind, 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see? 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of 
low degree, 

Men known, and men unknown, sick, 
lame, and blind, 

Post forward all, like creatures of one 
kind, 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend 
the knee, 

In France, before the new-born Majesty. 

Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate 
mind ! 

A seemly reverence may be paid to 
power ; 

But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a transient 
shower : 

When truth, when sense, when liberty 
were flown, 

What hardship had it been to wait an 
hour ? 

Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery 
prone !” 


There is the large utterance of 
a@ man, and it is characteristic 
of England’s infatuation that 
she passed it idly by. The 
class which to-day we should 
call the “intellectuals” was 
ranged solidly on the side of 
the enemy. If they could, they 
would all have crossed the 
Channel to gaze upon the 
marvel of the world. If they 
could not, they sat at home 
and wove phrases in his honour. 
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Hazlitt, for instance, could see 
no spots upon the Napoleonic 
sun. Whatever the great man 
did was right in his eyes. He 
was eloquent in admiration even 
of the clause in Napoleon’s will 
which left money to the mis- 
creant who had attempted to 
murder Wellington. And Haz- 
litt was but the mouthpiece of 
hundreds of inarticulate Radi- 
cals who burned incense at the 
shrine of England’s foe. It is 
consoling to reflect, on the 
other hand, that the Tories 
never wavered in their hostility. 
They did not mitigate their 
resistance because the Code 
Napoleon evoked their wonder. 
The decree of Moscow did 
not persuade them to connive 
at the destruction of their own 
country. Even Mr Maccunn, 
though he look with stern dis- 
approval upon what he calls 
“ prejudice,” cannot but admire 
the spirit of the Tories. ‘There 
is something fine,” says he, “in 
the fact that to the Tories 
Napoleon at Austerlitz and 
Napoleon at Erfurt was, equally 
with Napoleon at St Helena, 
nothing more than General 
Bonaparte.” As we should 
suspect, Walter Scott took the 
sane view of the matter. He 
had no love of the man who 
threatened his country’s peace, 
and whom Wordsworth aptly 
called “Robespierre on horse- 
back.” He thought as little of 
him as of his birth. “From a 
low isle his lowlier lineage 
came.” The spirit of revolu- 
tion, he believed, breathed in a 
parvenu Emperor. Here is the 
sketch of Napoleon’s character 
quoted by Mr Maccunn from 
“Don Roderick ” : 
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‘* An iron crown his anxious forehead 
bore, 
And well such diadem his heart 
became ; 
Who ne'er his purpose for remorse gave 
oer, 
Or checked his course for piety or 
shame ; 
Who, trained a soldier, deemed a 
soldier’s fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of battles 
won 
Though neither truth nor honour decked 
his name ; 
Who, placed by fortune on a Mon- 
arch’s throne, 
Recked not of Monarch’s faith or 
Mercy’s kingly throne.” 


Scott took the view of Napo- 
leon, which belonged naturally 
to those of his mind and 
temper. There is no surprise 
in his eloquent denunciation. 
Byron, on the other hand, 
wrote precisely what we should 
not have expected. The hatred 
which he professed of England, 
his passionate love of Jacobin 
principles, might easily have 
persuaded him to make a hero 
of Napoleon. There was a4 
time when he backed him 
against the world. But after 
Waterloo he professed no sym- 
pathy whatever with the 
tyrant who had failed. He 
theught he should have fallen 
on the field of battle, a victim 
of the general ruin brought 
upon himself and his arms— 


“Tis done—but yesterday a King ! 
And arm’d with Kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our Earth with hostile 
bones, 
And can he thus survive? 
Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fall’n so far.” 


Thus the poets were on the side 
of their country in the struggle 


with Napoleon, nor recked of 
the golden age, which they 
thought the Revolution pro- 
mised the world. 

However, the striking truth 
is that, if the Tories and the 
poets upheld their country’s 
honour, there was in England 
no unanimity. It was other- 
wise in France. No faction 
could be found in France, out- 
side the small and impotent 
circle of the émigrés, to flout 
her policy and to belittle her 
victories. Napoleon himself 
was assuredly what Mr Mac- 
cunn would call a man of 
violent “prejudice.” He did 
not care to tell the truth about 
England. He desired to arrive 
at a certain end by a certain 
road, and he was not to be 
deterred by any scruple of 
fairness. A true disciple of 
Machiavelli, he knew that it 
was his business to advance the 
power of France, not to illus- 
trate a theory of morals, and 
he was wise enough to throw 
upon Great Britain all the 
discredit that he could. Mr 
Maccunn has told us what con- 
temporary Englishmen thought 
of Napoleon. It is worth while 
to look upon the other side of 
the picture, and discover what 
Napoleon thought and said of 
Englishmen. 

In writing of England 
Napoleon did not aim at 
accuracy. He was not upon 
oath. He was attempting 
neither a political exposition 
nor an essay in psychology. 
He deliberately set himself to 
prepare what he deemed a use- 
ful opinion, and he overlooked 
nothing that might contribute 
to his purpose. The impeach- 
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ment of Dundas, for instance, 
was far too good an opportun- 
ity to be lost. ‘“ Have a short 
pamphlet written,” he writes 
in 1805 to the Minister of the 
Public Treasury, “on the affair 
Melville, to show up the im- 
morality of Mr Pitt and the 
English Government. An in- 
cisive pamphlet will make it 
plain to all the world, and the 
immorality of the chiefs will not 
leave their credit unaffected.” 
Napoleon knew well enough 
that Pitt was not immoral. 
There were few men for whom, 
when speaking at his ease, he 
expressed a higher respect. 
Had he had so wise and brave 
a Minister, he thought he 
would have escaped the final 
disaster of Waterloo. His 
friend Lord Grey took a less 
favourable view of Pitt, whose 
administration he placed far 
below that of “the mighty 
genius who, trusting to the 
resources of his own mind, 
restored life and energy to the 
Government.” But Napoleon, 
intent upon manufacturing 
public opinion, was not misled 
into speaking his own mind. 
And who shall blame him? 
One day he assures his brother, 
the King of Holland, that the 
only policy of which the 
English are capable is to pil- 
lage the colonies of others. 
On another he bids his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs see to it 
that the British Embassies 
are closed in every capital of 


Europe. And never did he 
display his interested ani- 
mosity more clearly than 
when the English were 
adding victory to victory 
in the Peninsula. “The 
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English,” he writes to Fouché, 
“ are abandoning the Spaniards 
in the most cowardly and 
shameful fashion. We are 
pursuing them with energy. 
. . » It appears that the 
English had sent for 10,000 
horses that they might run 
away the faster. Insist that 
all this should be brought out 
in the newspapers. Have 
caricatures made, and songs, 
and popular carols (noels); 
have them translated into 
German and Italian, and send 
them broadcast over Italy and 
Germany.” With the utmost 
frankness he suppresses all the 
news from England which 
might discourage the French, 
and his complete control of his 
own press enabled him to 
present the nation which he 
hated most bitterly in an un- 
amiable light. He did not 
wait for a Gillray to inform 
his drawings with a brutal 
insolence. He ordered carica- 
tures, as he ordered insulting 
articles, by the dozen, and in 
so doing acted, as he thought, 
for the good of his cause. He 
was at war with us, and 
believed that in war all means 
were fair. We have only 
admiration for his ceaseless 
vigilance and his untiring 
ingenuity. The man who 
boasted that he invented his 
famous system not to bring 
money to his treasury but to 
inflict an injury upon England, 
was not likely to test the truth 
of profitable statements. In 
other words, he was candidly 
“prejudiced.” Nor can we 
reproach him for his candour. 
We would insist merely that 
the privilege of looking upon 
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the enemy with a hostile eye 
is not granted exclusively to 
the other side. 

This habit of paying homage 
to those bent upon our des- 
truction is not a virtue, since 
it proceeds from apathy or in- 
difference. And it is ineradi- 
cable. Even at this moment a 
splendid example may be ob- 
served of the national folly. 
It is proposed to set up in the 
noble church of St Bartholo- 
mew the Great a monument to 
the honour and glory of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. If only sub- 
scribers are active and numer- 
ous, @ tablet of marble or brass, 
breaking the solemnity of the 
dim-lit mysterious church, shall 
set forth the virtues of an 
American hero, The reason for 
this act of homage is not far to 
seek, Franklin in his youth 
worked for a printer, who 
carried on his trade in what 
once had been the Lady Chapel 
of the Augustinian Monastery, 
and which is to-day the Lady 
Chapel of the parish church. 
The link is undoubted. If we 
are to commemorate Franklin, 
by all means let his name be 
honoured at St Bartholomew’s. 
But before we approach with 
our subscriptions, it is as well 
to consider whether after all 
Benjamin Franklin deserves to 
receive at England’s hands this 
singular mark of distinction. 

“Let us now praise famous 
men.” It is a worthy senti- 
ment and worthily indulged. 
Let us, at the same time, choose 
such men for our praise as have 
given their lives and their ener- 
gies to the service of their 
country. It is no business of 
ours to exalt the fame of our 
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country’s enemies, And surely 
England never knew a bitterer, 
more relentless foe than the 
printer who once was privi- 
leged to work under the shadow 
of St Bartholomew’s. English 
by birth and breeding, Franklin 
warmly espoused the cause of 
those who were at war with his 
countrymen. Nor did he espouse 
it openly and fairly as did some 
others. He assumed for the 
men of his own blood a friend- 
ship which he did not feel. He 
was clever, insidious, cunning. 
As George III. said: “ Hatred 
to this country was the constant 
object of his mind,” and George 
III.’s shrewdness is above sus- 
picion. It is not pleasant to 
contemplate the ascendancy 
which, for his own purpose, he 
acquired over the brain and 
heart of Chatham. History can 
show no more pitiable picture 
than that of the proud English 
Minister waiting humbly upon 
the leisure of Franklin, intent 
to deceive him. At _ the 
very moment that Quincy 
said he was ‘American in 
heart and soul,” Franklin was 
telling Chatham that though 
he had travelled from one end 
of the country to another he 
had never heard “from any 
person drunk or sober the least 
expression of a wish for separa- 
tion or a hint that such a thing 
would be advantageous to 
America.” Wherever he went 
abroad he was received with the 
acclamations which were freely 
offered to England’s enemies. 
His hatred of his own kind 
procured him a noisy welcome 
in Paris. When the terms of 
peace were signed in 1782, 
it was his amiable suggestion 
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that they should include the 
surrender of Canada; and it 
was not due to any generosity 
of his that the final scheme 
of surrender failed. That 
Franklin was a man of rare 
and conspicuous talent can- 
not be denied. That he served 
his adopted country with loy- 
alty and devotion is obviously 
true. And for this very reason 
it seems inappropriate that his 
eulogy or his effigy should 
desecrate our noble English 
church. 

The forbearance of England 
long ago became a legend. We 
seem to be naturally incapable 
of resentment. We cherish no 
rancour even against those who 
betray their native land. No 
sooner have we finished a fight 
than we want to applaud the 
courage of our foe. When 
Soult visited England, he was 
received with the wild en- 
thusiasm which in those days 
was reserved for popular 
monarchs or the heroes of the 
Prize Ring. The curiosity of 
a British mob instantly con- 
verts a hardened foe into a 
rapturous friend. We accept 
the buffets of fortune without 
@ murmur, and have lost the 
habit of protesting even against 
insult. A few months ago a 
memorial was unveiled at Bloem- 
fontein to the women and 
children who died during the 
Boer War. ‘The designs,” we 
are told, “roused at one time 
a certain amount of resent- 
ment among the _ British 
population of South Africa. 
It was thought that they were 
intended to reflect upon the 
treatment of Boer women and 
children, But the feeling seems 
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now to have died out almost 
entirely.” There it is in a 
phrase: the feeling seems to 
have died out. We easily for- 
get our own humanity. It 
escapes us that there still ex- 
ists the Boers’ own acknow- 
ledgment of our complacency. 
Rather than make a fuss, we 
are ready to accept the ex- 
aggerations of the other side. 
We should not protest if 
“hecatombs of babes” were 
cut large and deep upon the 
monument; and perhaps when 
Miss Hobhouse comes home we 
shall receive her with all the 
honour that belongs te a 
favourite of the Music Hall. 

This lack of resentment looks 
at first sight like magnanimity. 
The formule are familiar. Life 
is a game, politics are a sport, 
and if our opponent wins in 
arms or diplomacy let us cheer 
his victory so long as breath 
remains in our body. Alas, 
our good-nature deceives itself 
and us. Our tolerance is 
based not upon magnanim- 
ity. We lack resentment be- 
cause we lack energy. If 
others do us an injury the 
easiest way out is to murmur 
“it doesn’t matter.” But, in- 
deed, it matters very gravely. 
An excess of good - humour 
comes near to idleness, if not 
to cowardice. And it is esti- 
mated by others at its proper 
worth. Our enemies despise 
our generosity, while they 
magnify our lethargy, and they 
will not give us our due meed 
of respect until they are con- 
vineed that we take neither 
injury nor insult, that we are 
as jealous of our honour as is 
the rest of the world. 
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The cause of our slackness 
can bring no balm of flattery 
to our souls. It is bred of an 
ancient and inordinate vanity. 
The foolish legend that one 
Englishman is as good as three 
Frenchmen has done its work 
of corruption. We feel all the 
superiority of untravelled ignor- 
ance. Wearecertain first of all 
that nobody could ever dare to 
insult us, and, secondly, that it 
doesn’t matter if he does. And 
so we go through life churlishly 
amiable and magnanimously 
apathetic. We are more ready 
to praise an enemy than a 
friend. We cheerfully breed a 
race of cannibals ready to de- 
vour their own countrymen, 
and if a foe came upon us as 
great as was Napoleon, we 
should probably turn him into 
anational hero. It is acommon 
superstition that Englishmen 
are serious. The country of fog 
appears to our neighbours to be 
the necessary inevitable home 
of gravity. And we are so 
little serious that we are ready 
to buckle to our hearts even 
those who betray their country. 
Is it any wonder, then, that 
patriotism dwindles in our 
midst? The love of country is 
best fostered by honouring the 
country’s heroes, and we are 
asked to set up a monument to 
Benjamin Franklin, who was 
in all bitterness of heart the 
friend of our foe and the foe 
of our friend. To forgive an 
enemy is a divine command, 
which we should obey in all 
humility of spirit. There is no 
reason why we should com- 
memorate that enemy in shin- 
ing marble or in eternal 
bronze, 
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And to illustrate the pro- 
verb that one good turn de- 
serves another, at the very 
moment when Franklin may 
be honoured in an English 
church, if only money be forth- 
coming, it is proposed to set 
up in Washington a statue of 
Chatham. Why this super- 
fluous honour should be done 
to a patriotic statesman it is 
difficult to understand. Chat- 
ham was before all things a 
great Englishman. He was 
not tainted by the vice of 
cosmopolitanism. So long as 
reason was enthroned in his 
mind he did not love his neigh- 
bour better than himself. Had 
he died in 1760 he could have 
left behind him an unblemished 
name. There were some years 
in which his biography could 
be read only “in the history 
of the world.” His confidence 
in himself equalled the loyalty 
and talent of the brave men 
whom he appointed to serve 
England. “I know that I can 
save this country,” he said, 
“and that no one else can.” 
He upheld the British sup- 
remacy all the world over. He 
broke the power of France in 
India as in Canada. His 
autocracy was justified and 
unchallenged. He had a genius 
for putting the right man in 
the right place. He promoted 
Wolfe fearlessly over a hundred 
heads, and if he took counsel 
with himself alone the event 
defended him against adverse 
criticism. “If I see a child 
driving a go-cart close to the 
edge of a precipiee,” he said, 
“with the: precious freight of 
an old king and his family, I 
am bound to take the reins out 
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of his hands.” It is no won- 
der that, in response to such 
@ sentiment expressed in such 
an image, the English people 
gladly entrusted Chatham with 
the supreme power. 

But the Chatham wholistened 
to the cajolery of Franklin was 
not the Pitt who had prepared 
the victory of Quebec. In the 
interval his will had weakened, 
a cloud of depression had 
settled upon his brain. He 
wavered hither and thither, 
or shut himself up in a moody 
retirement. His dealing with 
America reflects no glory 
either upon him or upon the 
Americans. When he rejoiced 
that “America had resisted,” 
he was no longer the man who 
had sent Wolfe across the seas ; 
he was an unhappy changeling, 
the sport of itinerant dema- 
gogues, the child of his own 
metaphor, who was driving 
the go-cart too near the edge 
of the precipice. Yet even he 
pierced the clouds of darkness 
which enveloped him when the 
Americans accepted the alli- 
ance of France. His last 
words were spoken in a bitter 
defiance. “My lords,” said he 
with his dying breath, “I re- 
joice that the grave has not 
closed upon me, that I am still 
alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment 
of this ancient and most able 
monarchy. .. . If we must 
fall, let us fall like men.” Such 
a hero as Chatham needs not 
“the labours of an age in piléd 
stones.” Least of all does he 


need it in Washington, the 
political capital of the country 
to whose discomfiture, had he 
lived, he would have devoted 
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all the courage and energy 
which were his. 


Clearly, then, each country 
will be wise to do honour to its 
own rulers and statesmen alone. 
In the domain of international 
rivalry we cannot be too rigidly 
exclusive. There are heroes of 
another kind, who justly de- 
serve and justly win the ap- 
plause of all the world. The 
great writers know no other 
boundary for their fame but 
the boundary of speech, and 
this boundary may be easily 
levelled by the skilful trans- 
lator. Thus while we grudge 
a tribute paid in England to 
Benjamin Franklin, or in 
America to Chatham, Spain 
and England will look with 
equal approval upon Professor 
Fitzmaurice Kelly’s ‘Life of 
Cervantes’ (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press). Professor 
Fitzmaurice Kelly has long 
been renowned as one who 
writes with the highest auth- 
ority upon Cervantes and his 
works. He has written his 
life; he had edited his works 
in Spanish and English. To 
him we owe an unimpeachable 
text of ‘Don Quixote.” And 
if he has returned to his 
ancient studies, it is on ac- 
count of the discovery of no 
less than fifty-six contem- 
porary documents, brought to 
light by the patient research 
of the late Cristébal Pérez 
Pastor. What would we not 
give if what has been done for 
Cervantes had been done for our 
Shakespeare! Fifty-six doou- 
ments cannot but tell us a vast 
deal that we did not know 
before, even though they be the 
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documents of a lawyer's office. 
This, then, is Professor Fitz- 
maurice Kelly’s aim: to recon- 
sider or amend the life of 
Cervantes in the light of Pérez 
Pastor’s discoveries. He has 
carried out the work which he 
set out to do with a business- 
like decision. He has wasted 
no time in praise or blame. He 
has written of Cervantes in the 
stern spirit of research, as 
though he had been a merely 
indigent householder and not 
a man of genius. The device 
found by Leslie Stephen for 
his Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy might well stand as 
an epigraph for this scholarly 
work: “No Flowers.” 
Whatever touches the life 
of a great man deserves to 
be recorded with care and 
solemnity. The mere mention 
of Cervantes can never be in- 
different to us. But one re- 
servation is always necessary. 
Legal documents are inevitably 
partial in what they reveal 
and what they withhold. They 
are the very reverse of the sun- 
dial, which marks only happy 
hours, They are commonly a 
register of dark days and of 
a troubled life. The man 
who has no dealings with 
lawyers is as highly favoured 
of fortune as the country is 
said to be which has no history. 
And when we begin to con- 
struct the biography of a great 
man from the dealings which 
he has with gentlemen of the 
long robe, we are apt to look 
only upon the obscurer side 
of his career. We forget the 


joy of literary composition and 
the triumph of success; we 
cloudless days 


forget the 
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spent in contemplation and 
companionship. And especially 
are men of letters apt to cut a 
sorry figure in the archives. 
It is, we suppose, by some un- 
observed law of compensation 
that those who give pleasure to 
others must suffer themselves 
the pangs of disappointment 
and poverty. Cervantes drank 
to the dregs the cup that is 
commonly set to the lips of 
genius. Of him every word in 
Johnson’s lines are true: 
‘*There mark what ills the scholar’s 
life assail,— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the 
jail.” 

As we read the bare enum- 
eration of Cervantes’ troubles, 
we recognise that Johnson’s 
lines might have been written 
for him. He spent his life in 
toil, for the most part unworthy 
of him. The writing of his 
books was but a series of splen- 
did intervals. That such a 
man should squander his 
energies in the purchase of 
corn is pitiable enough. It is 
a yet deeper cause of pity that 
he should have confused his ac- 
counts,and been held responsible 
by a harsh Government. He 
whose noble temperament knew 
no malice was envied by such a 
miscreant as Avellaneda, who 
not only forged a Second Part 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ but assailed 
its author in a piece of violent 
and ruthless scurrility. Cer- 
vantes, no doubt, would have 
been more wisely inspired had 
he left the rascal alone. But 
as Professor Fitzmaurice Kelly 
rightly says, “No one, how- 
ever urbane, likes being fleeced 
and flouted. No author, how- 
ever meek and lowly in heart, 
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enjoys being told that he 
cackles; that his attitude to 
his readers is aggressive and 
bumptious; that his tongue 
wags more freely than the one 
hand that fate has left him; 
that, though a soldier old in 
years, he is but a fop in airs 
and graces;... that his best 
book was written in a dungeon ; 
and that it bears the convict 
brand upon it, inasmuch as it 
has the growling, snarling, 
fretful, and splenetic tone 
characteristic of jail - birds.” 
That all this is untrue was not 
to the purpose. It was devised 
to wound, and Cervantes, like 
the gallant gentleman that he 
was, properly resented it. 

If Cervantes suffered from 
toil and envy, it was largely 
because want was his constant 
companion. Rich in genius, 
he was poor in all else. What- 
ever seems squalid in his career 
comes from poverty, and poverty 
alone, Had he been the master 
of wealth he would not have 
been involved in the cunning 
schemes of his designing, avari- 
cious daughter—schemes which 
do her infinite discredit, but 
which need not involve him, 
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the victim, in disgrace. And 
as to jails, he had far too 
intimate an acquaintance with 
them in Africa and in Spain 
for his own comfort, even 
though he did compose his 
masterpiece under the free air 
of heaven. Nor was he happy 
even in his patron, for the 
Conde de Lemos seems to have 
forgotten, like many others of 
his kind, that the supreme 
qualification of the patron is 
generosity. Yet out of Cer- 
vantes’ misery there came a 
vast happiness to the world, 
and while the scholars of Eng- 
land and Spain continue to do 
him honour by uncovering all 
the secrets of his life, his mere 
readers will gladly forgive 
whatever indiscretions may be 
charged upon him. For them he 
is the author of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
and that is enough. Yet no 
consideration can lessen the 
debt of gratitude which we 
owe to Professor Fitzmaurice 
Kelly. He has done what he 
set out to do with perfect 
lucidity and restraint. It is 
not his fault that his book is 
far nearer to a dossier than to 
a Life. 




















FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


HAVILDAR BUR SINGH—PENSIONER, 


SALAAM, SAuiB. It is many 
years now since I have seen one 
of my own Sahibs from the old 
regiment, and I am greatly 
pleased that by the favour of 
God your Highness has now 
visited my village. 

Your Honour wishes to hear 
about the old days when the 
regiment was on the Koh-i- 
Suliman, under the command 
of Crawford Sahib Bahadur. 
Ohé! Sham Singh, bring out 
a charpoy for the Sahib, and 
place it in the shade of yonder 
pipal, so that the Sahib may 
sit at his ease whilst we talk 
of the regiment and old times. 
Take also the Sahib’s horse, 
and give him to eat and to 
drink. 

It is true, Sahib, Sham 
Singh grows to be a fine youth, 
and in a year or two he will 
be fit for service with the regi- 
ment. Without doubt, he will 
of necessity serve the Sirkar, 
even as I, Bur Singh, did 
till I earned my pension, and 
came back to my father’s 
fields. 

But you would hear, Sahib, 
about the Koh-i-Suliman, and 
the days when the Ghilzais 
swarmed over the hillside, 
when they burned Haripur, 
and Havildar Ishar Singh, ah! 
but he was a bahadur—and 
the men who were with him 
perished in the flames. We 
watched that, Sahib, from the 


walls of Killa Akbar, and rage 
ate into our hearts, and we 
swore on the ‘Grunth,’! Sahib, 
we would take heavy payment 
for their deaths; though in 
very truth Ishar Singh and 
the men of the 60th Sikhs 
took, each one, their ten lives 
apiece before the end came, 
It was then that my own 
brother, Sunder Singh, died, 
and if the Heaven-born be not 
wearied I will make plain that 
tale later, and the story of my 
lost vengeance. 

Your Highness was not with 
the regiment at that time, for 
it comes back to my recollec- 
tion that your Honour joined 
at Khanpur some few days 
after the black day of Shal 
Ditta, when Crawford Sahib 
Bahadur and Browning Sahib, 
who was at that time the 
Adjutant Sahib, died fighting. 
That was a day of much 
sorrow, a8 the Presence knows, 
But, without doubt, as your 
Honour says, it is not of that 
day you would hear, but of the 
days before, when the regiment 
was alone on the Koh-i-Suli- 
man, No, the whole regiment 
was not there, for we had a 
depot at Jalala, and detach- 
ments in other places, such as 
Thana, by which road we used 
to signal to Sangistan, after 
Haripur was burned. Does the 
Heaven-born know the Kobh-i- 
Suliman ridge? how it rises 





1 The Holy Book of the Sikhs. 
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steeply out of the plain near 
Bad-khela, between the Khost 
nullah on the north and the 
Sarda river on the south? 
Your Highness came up to the 
Koh-i-Suliman with the regi- 
ment which relieved us, when 
we went on down to Khawaspur 
under General Elliott Sahib 
Bahadur. That is a good 
word, for then, doubtless, the 
Presence knows the little posts 
of Moorcha and Hartop which 
stood on the spurs below Killa 
Akbar. 

It happened that it came to 
be my turn for duty at Moor- 
cha, and I had command of a 
detachment of twenty-five men. 
By day we had no trouble, for 
we could see a long distance, 
and the enemy were unable to 
approach unseen, whilst in my 
section I had many good shots, 
and all were “bara bahadurs,” 
so that in truth the Ghilzais 
feared us and would not come 
near. 

By night, however, it was a 
different word, and very diffi- 
cult, for the sons of Shaitan 
would creep near the wall, 
hidden by the darkness, and 
they shot at our sentries, also 
shouting abuse and much evil 
talk, for the Presence knows 
well that the Pathan has no 
love for the men of the Khalsa, 
Thus we got no rest. Often, 
too, we would hear the enemy 
moving at the foot of the wall, 
and the jowans,! by my order, 
would fire volleys into the 
darkness, but though without 
doubt we killed many, their 


brothers would remove the 
bodies of those slain before 
the morning. It happened also 
that all this shooting used to 
give the alarm at Killa Akbar, 
which, as your Honour knows, 
was less than half a kos? 
distant. Then the garrison 
there also had to fall in on 
their alarm posts, so that there 
was never a night that the 
sepoys could sleep in their beds 
without being disturbed. For 
this reason the Colonel Sahib 
was very angry, and it was in 
his mind that we wasted much 
ammunition without cause, so 
that one morning he sent for 
me at the orderly-room. Being 
much displeased, he would not 
listen to me when I said that 
without doubt we had killed 
many of these budmashes, but 
told me that I was senseless, 
and that doubtless I was 
shooting at nothing but stones 
and shadows. Further, he said 
that he would try me by court- 
martial and break me, if I 
again disturbed the night with- 
out cause. 

For this reason I returned 
to Moorcha much disturbed 
and ill at ease, for your High- 
ness knows that Crawford 
Sahib always did as he said; 
besides, there was much shame 
in my heart that the Colonel 
Sahib, who was without fear 
himself, should think that I, 
Bur Singh, was frightened of 
shadows. And much indeed 
I considered how I could give 
him proof that it was not 
stones or ghosts we shot at. 





1 Youths. 
2 Kos=a distance varying from one mile to three miles. Strictly speaking, it 
means the latter. 
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The jowans also of my de- 
tachment had much shame, as 
they feared the laughter of 
the men of the regiment when 
they returned to Killa Akbar. 
So we talked much together 
about the matter, but were 
unable to arrive at a plan. 

By chance that night again 
the enemy came below the 
walls, and they called us pigs 
and unclean, besides many 
more evil words; and we, 
growing angry, could no 
longer stop ourselves from 
shooting, for indeed our faces 
burned and were blackened by 
the evil talk they shouted at 
us. And it happened after 
we fired that by the favour 
of the Sri Guru we heard one 
man call out, “Ai, Sher Ali 
Khan, aid me. I am hit.” 
Then by the kindness of God 
a plan came to me, so that I 
might show the Colonel Sahib 
I had told nothing but true 
words ; and calling two of my 
“bhaibunds,”! Bir Singh and 
Attar Singh, we dropped si- 
lently from the parapet, and 
after listening for a short while 
we heard near by groans as of 
a man badly hurt. From this 
sound we came upon him lying 
near the wall, and he being 
a Pathan, and therefore of no 
account, I ordered Bir Singh 
to fix his bayonet and make 
our faces clean of the shame 
that these evil speakers had 
put on us that night. 

It is a true word, your High- 
ness, he was badly wounded ; 
but what did that matter? 
Was he not a Pathan? The 
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Presence wonders that I should 
order a wounded and defence- 
less man to be slain? That 
is the custom of the English, 
Sahib, who strike with one 
hand and raise up with the 
other, burn villages and de- 
stroy the crops, and yet buy 
grain and fodder from the 
country people at such a price 
that these have profit from 
the war. But we, who know 
the Pathan, and whose fathers 
have known him for genera- 
tions, know well that all 
Pathans are without honour 
and shameless; for has not 
their want of faith passed into 
a proverb in the Punjab? 
And we know this too, Sahib, 
that every Pathan is as harm- 
ful as the karait,? unless he 
is dead; besides, was not this 
man the enemy of the Sirkar, 
in whose service we were? 

With minds therefore at 
ease we carried the body into 
the fort and placed it on the 
guard-room floor. I was much 
pleased, for, by your Honour’s 
favour, the plan which God 
had put into my mind was 
this, that I would send the 
corpse up to the Colonel Sahib 
the next morning, and let him 
know with my salaams that 
I, Bur Singh, had not been 
wasting the ammunition of 
the Sirkar nor shooting at 
stones or shadows. Thus we 
had peace, and slept till morn- 
ing; and as was in my mind 
even so I did, so that later 
the Colonel Sahib, having sent 
for me, told me that I had 
done what was right. 





1 Brothers in friendship, as opposed to ‘‘sakha bhai,” brothers by blood. 


2 A very deadly snake. 
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The Presence asks if the 
Colonel Sahib had been angry 
the night before when he had 
heard the shooting? In very 
truth I was told that he was 
much displeased, and had made 
an oath that he would show 
me that his threat was not 
empty words and _ without 
meaning; and sending for the 
Adjutant Sahib, he had given 
an order and said, “ Place 
Bur Singh under arrest when 
morning comes and bring him 
before me, for without doubt 
I will reduce him to the 
ranks.” VYhen, however, my 
jowans arrived at the gate of 
the fort, bearing with them 
the dead body, and repeated 
to him my message, he burst 
forth into loud laughter, and 
the fire of his anger was 
completely extinguished. 

It was but a few days later, 
Sahib, that the regiment re- 
ceived the order to march to 
Khawaspur, which, as your 
Honour knows, lies in the 
valley at the foot of the 
Marghalla Pass, by - which 
road we entered into Kohis- 
tan. Without doubt, as the 
Presence says, that was after 
the taking of Dakka, in which 
the “Gogra Pultan”?! gained 
much honour, though it is a 
true word that the men of the 
Khalsa gave great help; for 
my uncle’s son, who had ser- 
vice in the 5th Sikh Regiment, 
has told me that their Sikh 
companies joined in the rush 
and mingled with the “Gogra 
Pultan” and the Gurkhas as 


they climbed the steep foot- 
path which leads up to the 
village of Dakka. We watched 
that fight, Sahib, from the 
Takht-i-Suliman, the high hill 
which rises at the end of the 
ridge beyond Sangistan, and 
we doubtless gave much assist- 
ance, for we fired volleys at 
long ranges on to the Afridis 
who were on the farther side 
of the valley. Before the last 
attack was made the mule 
batteries on the Amandara 
Kotal, which, as the Heaven- 
born knows, is in the valley 
which lies between the Takht- 
i-Suliman and the Sufed Suk, 
which is above Dakka, spoke 
for a long time to the enemy, 
and we could see their shells 
bursting on the ridge. 

It was a great fight, Sahib, 
but it was not of this that 
it was in my mind to tell the 
Presence, but rather of how 
a Sahib robbed me of my 
vengeance for my brother's 
death at MHaripur. Sunder 
Singh was younger than I, 
Highness, and after the Gen- 
eral Sahib had come from 
Bad-khela with his brigade 
and we had driven the Ghilzai 
lashkars? from the Koh-i-Suli- 
man, I found his body lying 
under the stones of Haripur. 
Sahib, his death was not from 
his wounds, but from the 
flames, and I swore by the 
“Durbar Sahib,”* the holy 
place at Amritsar, that I 
would have payment in full 
from these pigs of Pathans. 

As the Presence doubtless 





1 A term used by the Punjab sepoy for a Highland regiment. 
2 Lit., armies. 
8 The Golden Temple, one of the most sacred spots in the Sikh religion. 
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knows, we halted for some 
days at Khawaspur, and the 
Pathan people would come 
by night and shoot into the 
camp, wounding and killing 
many. For this reason the 
batteries would shoot “ishtar 
shell,”! which cast a bright 
light over the hillside, making 
for a time the night as bright 
as day, and by this light we 
used to shoot at the enemy. 
Often also the scouts of the 
Gurkhas, who themselves come 
from a country of hills, crept 
out at nightfall “chup chap ” * 
with their kukries, and lying 
on the hills waited for these 
budmashes who troubled our 
rest. Thus it happened that 
by chance one night, after the 
battery had opened fire, we 
saw a band of men on the hill- 
side, and at them we shot, but 
darkness covered the hill before 
we could be sure whether any 
fell, nor could we see the men 
again, though the battery fired 
many more shell over the same 
place. Later we heard that a 
Sahib of the Gurkhas had gone 
out with his jowans, and was 
creeping silently towards a hill 
whence there had been much 
shooting, hoping to take the 
enemy by surprise, and that 
our bullets had fallen thick on 
the hillside all around him and 
his men. Was he hurt? No, 
Sahib. By the favour of God 
both he and his men escaped, 
but it is in my mind that 
he was ill-pleased. There was 
&@ rumour in the camp that 
the Sahib’s own brother was 
in command of the battery 
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which showed him to us, but 
I know not if this is a true 
word, 

But the Presence asks what 
has this to do with the tale of 
my lost vengeance? I grow 
old, Sahib, and the old always 
talk much, but if your High- 
ness will forgive and are not 
wearied, I will make the 
matter plain. 

It chanced one evening at 
Khawaspur that I was on pic- 
quet duty on a hill about half 
a mile from the camp, and, as 
I have already told the Sahib, 
these sons of dogs used to creep 
about the picquets and sangars 
of the camp, seeking to do 
damage. As we lay in our 
post the sentry called softly 
to me, and going over to him 
I heard something moving in 
the darkness just below our 
sangar. I caused the picquet 
to fall in very quietly, and 
after a short while I heard 
the sound again. We fired at 
it—there was a noise as of a 
heavy fall, and after that all 
became silent, nor were we 
further troubled that night. 
But when the day came we 
saw @ Pathan lying in a cleft 
of a rock. He was so still that 
I thought he was dead, but, 
calling three or four men, I 
left the picquet and went to- 
wards him. We found the pig 
still lived, so, taking from him 
his weapons, we bound him 
hand and foot and carried him 
inside the sangar. For it was 
in my mind that he should die 
even in the same manner. that 
my brother Sunder Singh had 





1 Star shell. 


? Silently, or by stealth. Used here to mean very secretly. 
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died. But I was not willing 
that he should be senseless when 
we placed him on the fire. I 
therefore ordered that he should 
be given to drink, and whilst 
we waited for his senses to 
return, the men of the picquet 
collected much brushwood and 
piled it up in one place. Then 
finding that his mind had come 
back, and placing him so that 
he might see, I ordered a light 
to be set to the brushwood, 
and as the fire burned up I 
made my heart plain to this 
son of Hell, and caused him to 
understand by what road I 
would send him back to his 
own place. Then when all 
was ready and we were about 
to place him in the flames, it 
happened that the General 
Sahib with his brigade-major 
arrived at my picquet, and 
the General Sahib, seeing the 
prisoner, gave an order he 
should be taken under an 
escort to the quarter-guard of 
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Thus was I 


the regiment. 
robbed, Sahib. 

The Presence must be going ? 
Ohé! Sham Singh, bring the 
Sahib’s horse. This has been 
a fortunate day for me, Heaven- 
born, that I have again seen 
one of my own Sahibs. Give 
my salaams to the Colonel 
Sahib and the other sahib-log, 
and speak a Fateh! to the 
regiment. If your Honour will 
grant me permission, I have a 
small petition. I have leave 
to speak? The Sahib is my 
father and my mother; I have 
heard that land is soon to be 
given on the new Jhelum canal. 
Will your Honour cause my 
name to be written down that 
I may have a square granted 
to me? It is your Honour’s 
kindness. May God make 
your Highness a Lord Sahib. 
Salaam, Hazoor. “Wah 
Guruji ka Khalsa, Sri wah 
Guruji ke Fateh.” 2 

E. F. Knox. 


TWO SONGS FROM THE KHOWAR,. 


Khowar is the language of 
Chitral. It has no written 
literature, and these songs 
were taken down from the lips 
of the singers. The Khowar 


text with a literal transla- 
tion may be found in the 
Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 1908, vol. iv., 
No. 7, N.S. 


1. A SONG OF WAR. 


The events to which this 
song refers took place in 1895. 
In that year Sir George Robert- 


son, the Political Agent in 
Chitral, was besieged in Chitral 
Fort by a force of Chitralis, 





1 A form of Sikh salutation. 


See translation at end. 


® Sikh war-cry or salutation—lit., ‘‘The Brotherhood of the Guru, the Victory 
of the Divine Guru.” 
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whom the author of the song 
represents as the National 
party. They were headed by 
Sher Afzal Khan, a claimant 
for the vacant throne of Chitral. 
With Sir George Robertson in 
the fort were one or two 
prominent Chitralis, against 
whom the  besiegers were 
naturally extremely bitter, 
regarding them as traitors 
to the national cause. Hence 
the reference in the second 
stanza. 

Sher Afzal’s most active 
lieutenant was his foster- 
brother, Muhammad  (pro- 
nounced Muh’mad) Isa, in 
whose honour the song was 
composed. It was he who 
took Lieutenants Fowler and 
Edwards prisoner, by treachery, 
at Reshun, and put their hand- 
ful of Kashmir troops to the 
sword. It was under his 
leadership that the two com- 
panies of Sikhs, under the 
command of Captain Ross, 
which were hastening from 
Mastuj to the relief of Reshun, 
were caught in the defile be- 
tween Karak and Gudar, near 
Koragh village, and driven to 
take shelter in a cave by the 
river bank. In the endeavour 
to extricate themselves, Cap- 
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tain Ross and many of his men 
were killed. A few men under 
Lieutenant Jones succeeded in 
cutting their way back to 
Mastuj. But the bulk of the 
Sikhs, after the death of Cap- 
tain Ross, returned to the cave, 
where, without food or water, 
they held out for several days. 
Being then reduced to utter 
exhaustion, they surrendered 
on condition that their lives 
were spared. The agreement 
was no sooner made than 
broken. The Sikhs were all 
put to death, some of them, it 
is said, by torture. I have 
good reason for believing that 
this song was first sung at the 
feast which brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

It may be noted that the 
bard seems to recognise no 
difference between Sikhs and 
Englishmen, They are simply 
classed together as_ infidels, 
and all apparently supposed to 
come from London, which no 
doubt the singer believed to be 
in India. 

The reference in the fourth 
stanza seems to be to events at 
Reshun, and the remainder of 
the song deals with the destruc- 
tion of the Sikhs in the Karak 
defile. 


Infidel, the fight hath rolled 
From Karak to Gudar away ; 
Our chieftain’s noble foster-twin 
Shall finish what our swords begin, 
And drive thee headlong far away. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, 

Of monstrous hat with sieve-like brim, 
Now shall I hew thee limb from limb 
And make thee rue the fate or whim 


That brought thee here from London! 
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Robertson in Chitral is pent, 

Pent is the traitor by his side 
Now Muh’mad Isa lend thine aid 
Till treachery hath been repaid 

And I the widow’s couch bestride! 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


Where are his vaunted goods and gear, 
Who still from us would plunder? 

Shame on him, can they save him now? 

His men are scattered—blow on blow 
His corse is hewn asunder. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


With guile our leader’s net was spread, 
With guile his prey was ta’en. 
Can Mastuj stand before his wrath 
Who carved himself a levelled path 
O’er Maimana’s purpled plain? 
Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


In Karak’s cliff there gapes a cave— 
Hide thee, infidel, ah! hide. 

At its mouth the raging flood, 

All around ’tis raining blood— 
Death awaits thee close outside. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


Infidel, come forth, come forth, 
See thy warriors stricken fall— 
See the rocks upon them rolled, 
See the jackal come to hold 
O’er their bones his carnival. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


Infidel, come forth and fight, 
Fight till thou or I be fiung; 

And a haft for a spade 

Of thy bones shall be made, 
For a spade to shovel dung. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


Hear their wondrous rifles roar, 
Hear their bullets strike our walls, 
Hear them ricochet again— 
Yet infidels in heaps lie slain, 
Of us Masar only falls. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 
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Two Songs from the Khowar. 


Driven by thy Gurkhas oft 
Have I borne a weary pack; 
This day brings the dawn of hope, 
And down by cliff and shaly slope 
Leaps the burden from my back. 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, &c. 


Infidel, come forth, come forth, 

Seat thee on these sun-warmed sands; 
See the winds toss to and fro 
The papers that ye treasure so— 

And write the story on thy hands! 


Infidel, gaunt, wolfish, grim, 

Of monstrous hat with sieve-like brim, 

Now shall I hew thee limb from limb 

And make thee rue the fate or whim 
That brought thee here from London! 


II, A SONG OF LOVE. 


The singer is conceived as 
seated on the cliffs above the 
village of Reshun, whence he 
can see both Reshun and Shu- 
giram, a village opposite 
Reshun across the river. The 
point of the refrain is the 
alleged antithesis between the 


monotony of the beauties of 
nature and the ever fresh 
charms of womankind. 

An attempt has been made 
to reproduce in the English 
the effect achieved by the 
very elegant metre of the 
original. 


From the cliff’s brow I see 

The fields and homesteads of Reshun fair—gleaming ; 
Comes no variety 

In fields and homesteads weariness redeeming. 


But dainty a maiden’s every word 
And her teeth like pearls a-row, 

And ever dainty her luscious lips, 

Dainty the laughter that from them slips, 
As she keeps what she'd fain bestow. 


On thee I gaze, on thee; 

My heart thou piercest, then, thine own glance turning, 
Courtest mine enemy— 

How long, how long for thee must I be burning? 


But dainty a maiden’s every word, &c. 
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In Shugirim two days— 

Come back to Reshun. Who is there to blame thee? 
Roses in flower a-blaze 

Offer a crown to thee. Can roses shame thee? 


But dainty a maiden’s every word, &c. 


To me the shepherds cry, 

“Ah, madman,” calling, “whither rovest, whither?” 
“Pilgrim of Love am I, 

And seek my nightingale hither and thither.” 


But dainty a maiden’s every word, &c. 


In Afghan countries now, 
And now to Badakshan am I removed. 
Peace, peace, thou cawing crow, 
Vex not my fretful soul in quest of my beloved. 


But dainty a maiden’s every word 
And her teeth like pearls a-row, 

And ever dainty her luscious lips, 

Dainty the laughter that from them slips, 
As she keeps what she'd fain bestow. 


EVELYN HOWELL. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


THE new Session of Parlia- 
ment is dominated by one 
question only—the question of 
Home Rule. Notwithstanding 
the apathy of the country, 
notwithstanding the attempt 
of the Government to confuse 
the public mind with false- 
hoods about the land, it is 
the fate of Ulster which en- 
grosses the minds of those who 
have any care for their country 
and their Empire. Even be- 
fore the meeting of Parlia- 
ment it was clear that Ireland 
would absorb all the interest 
and energy of both Houses. 
Plans and pamphlets were 
showered upon us in pro- 
fusion. The ingenuity of wise 
and patriotic citizens was de- 
voted to finding a way out. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who has 
done more to benefit Ireland 
in the last twenty years than 
any other Irishman, was ready 
with a scheme whose fatal ob- 
jection was that it was clearly 
unacceptable. Mr F. 8. Oliver, 
the prophet of Federalism, 
came forth with a pamphlet to 
explain to an expectant world 
what Federalism is NoT.1 But 
even in the moment of support- 
ing with eloquence and sincerity 
the cause of Federalism, Mr 
Oliver is forced to advocate, 
as a temporary makeshift, the 
exclusion of Ulster. He is 
fully alive to the objections, 
in our view insuperable, which 
lie in the path of exclusion. 
He sees that from a Nation- 
alist point of view the seg- 
regation of Ulster, and the 


other proposals for special 
vetoes, for over - representa- 
tion, or for fancy provisos, 
would defeat the ideal of 
unity and peace. And if the 
Nationalists would reject this 
special treatment of Ulster, it 
appears to Unionists in a still 
uglier light. “It is,” in Mr 
Oliver’s words, “a very futile 
contrivance, which will not 
diminish by one iota the 
dangers with which the Home 
Rule Bill threatens the men 
of these islands, while it will 
leave the minority in Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught in a 
position of far greater danger.” 
And then, having exposed all 
the risks in which exclusion 
would involve us, he insists that 
Ulster should be allowed to 
remain outside, as a step to 
the federal system, “until the 
whole of the constitutional 
change is carried through.” 
He thinks that it would have 
a good effect in putting the rest 
of Ireland on its metal. “If 
Ulster remains outside,” he 
writes, “awaiting incorpora- 
tion when the federal system 
is complete, the aim and ob- 
ject of the Dublin Government 
and Parliament will be to win 
the respect and confidence of 
Ulstermen by affording, in the 
meanwhile, a spectacle of just 
and considerate administration. 
Unless the Nationalist states- 
men are bent on discrediting 
their own institutions and de- 
feating their dearest hopes, 
they will be ever on the watch 
to prevent Tammany rule, job- 





1 What Federalism is Not. 


By F. 8. Oliver. 


London: John Murray. 
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bery, religious exclusion and 
oppression, and indeed all those 
other evils which at present 
appeal to the Unionist imagin- 
ation.” It looks very well on 
paper. If government were a 
pretty game of skill, which 
did not affect the lives of 
men and women, Mr Oliver's 
scheme might be practicable. 
But we do not live in a 
vacuum, and this half-way 
house to federalism would be 
too ingenious to be made a 
public trial of, even if it sat- 
isfied the mandate, which the 
Unionists justly expect to be 
respected by the other side. 
While the preliminary dis- 
cussions have led to no clear 
and definite purpose, the con- 
duct of the Government on 
the meeting of Parliament still 
further obscured the issue. 
Only one thing is certain: the 
Home Rule Bill as it stands 
at present will never become 
an Act. Mr Asquith and his 
friends have changed their 
tone. There is no more fool- 
ish talk of bluff and bluster 
and wooden guns. The men 
who would not bend to argu- 
ment have shrunk before the 
certain prospect of 100,000 
men in arms. The King’s 
Speech contained one para- 
graph which is almost without 
precedent. These are the words 
that are put in the mouth of 
the King: “I regret that the 
efforts which have been made 
to arrive at a solution by 
agreement of the problems 
connected with the government 
of Ireland have so far not suc- 
ceeded. In a matter in which 
the hopes and fears of so many 
of My subjects are keenly con- 
cerned, and which, unless handled 


with foresight, judgment, and 
in the spirit of mutual con- 
cession, threatens grave future 
difficulties, it is My most earn- 
est wish that the goodwill and 
co-operation of men of all 
parties and creeds may heal 
dissension and lay the founda- 
tions of a lasting settlement.” 
If for the moment we accept the 
King’s Speech as an expression 
of his personal view, if we look 
upon the King as intervening 
wisely from a high place above 
the ciash of politics in a 
national crisis, the declaration 
is of very serious import. We 
must take it as it stands in all 
respect and without criticism. 
But when we remember that the 
King’s Speech is composed by 
the Cabinet, we have a right 
to examine its statements 
rather more closely. We shall 
then discover that we are 
listening to an appeal for pity, 
an appeal addressed to us by 
men who have deliberately and 
for their own purposes created 
the grave difficulties which 
threaten us. We do not sup- 
pose for one moment that 
Home Rule for Ireland is a 
matter of principle for which 
Mr Asquith and his friends 
would go to the stake. They 
took it up because without Mr 
Redmond and his dollar - fed 
companions they could not con- 
tinue to hold office. The dis- 
sensions which appal them and 
us are not created by any 
natural force. They were im- 
possible in 1907, for instance, 
when there was an independ- 
ent majority of Radicals. And 
it is a little late to plead for 
goodwill and co-operation after 
years of autocratic and un- 
scrupulous government. 
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The truth is that goodwill 
and co-operation are impossible 
with the men who passed the 
Parliament Act. Brief as is 
the world’s memory of politics, 
that piece of duplicity cannot 
yet be forgotten or condoned. 
The politicians who destroyed 
our Constitution that they 
might obey the behests of 
eighty. necessary supporters, 
are no longer entitled to the 
trust and confidence of their 
opponents. We cannot believe 
them, even though they come 
to us with stories on their lips 
of healed dissensions and last- 
ing settlements. There is only 
one method by which Mr As- 
quith can undo what he has 
wantonly done, and which 
to-day he does not underrate, 
and that is the frank and 
instant withdrawal of his Bill. 
He will not do this, and there- 
fore he must be fought as zeal- 
ously as possible with all the 
arms that are left in the 
hands of a strong and united 
Opposition. 

The speech which Mr As- 
quith addressed to the House 
was strangely at variance with 
the solemn words which were 
read from the Throne. It was 
clever and adroit, the closely 
reasoned argument of an ad- 
vocate who knew his case was 
bad, and so was intent upon 
the creation of prejudice. Mr 
Asquith did not address him- 
self to the real question at all. 
He played the electioneering 
hero, which we all know, with- 
out variation. Civil war is 
threatened by Ulster, and Mr 
Asquith settles down to dis- 
cuss, for the fortieth time, 
what he and others said at 
the election of 1910. The 
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Tories, apparently fearing a 
trick, warned the country that 
the Radicals meant to pass 
Home Rule, which they did not 
mention in their addresses, 
under the provisions of the 
Parliament Act. Therefore, 
says Mr Asquith, our mandate 
is clear, Even if the argument 
were sound, it would be irrele- 
vant. But it is not sound, and 
there is no wonder that Sir 
Edward Carson interjected, “I 
think you are trifling.” How- 
ever, in this tangle of irrele- 
vancies two things emerged. 
Firstly, that Mr Asquith had 
at last come to the conclusion 
that the duty of initiating 
changes in the Bill was laid 
upon the Government; and 
secondly, that the secret of 
these changes would be kept 
in the dark mind of Mr As- 
quith for some six weeks. 

In other words, Mr Asquith 
is still constant to his ancient 
policy of “wait and see.” 
Though his tone is not arro- 
gant as of yore, his resolution 
to hide his meaning is as firm 
as ever. It matters not that 
Ulster is armed, that her men 
are held back only by the 
strong hand of Sir Edward 
Carson, Mr Asquith has no 
other counsel to offer than the 
counsel of delay. “Wait and 
see,” says he, with wearisome 
iteration. And there is, we 
believe, no reason why Mr 
Asquith holds back his inten- 
tion except that he knows not 
what it is. He has not the 
freedom to make up his mind. 
His tenure of office depends 
entirely upon Mr Redmond, 
and he is asked not to dis- 
cover what he believes to be 
best for Ireland, but what 
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terms Mr Redmond is likely to 
accept. Were he to speak now, 
he would surely alienate Mr 
Redmond or exasperate Ulster. 
If he speaks in six weeks, he 
has at any rate gained so much 
time, and put off a little longer 
the inevitable breach. 

The debate concerning Home 
Rule in the House of Commons 
revealed very plainly that one 
quality only is supreme in con- 
troversy — sincerity. Mr As- 
quith failed because he dared 
not tackle the real question. 
Sir John Simon failed, even 
more disastrously, because he 
too avoided the issue, and with 
less adroitness. The future of 
Ireland is at stake, and he 
complained that the other side 
wished to discredit the Parlia- 
ment Act. Of course the other 
side entertains this wish. It 
has no desire to make the best 
of an Act which has destroyed 
the Constitution, and which 
leads logically and pitilessly to 
Civil War. Mr Asquith him- 
self has acknowledged it a 
makeshift, and has owned to 
a debt of honour which he 
has not been able to pay. A 
promise is even made in the 
King’s Speech, a promise 
which must be taken for what 
it is worth, to lay before the 
House proposals for recon- 
structing the Second Chamber. 
But these arguments, as we 
have said, are wholly irrelevant. 
And it was left for Sir Edward 
Carson to lift the debate to the 
high level which is demanded 
by a national crisis of un- 
paralleled importance. Of Sir 
Edward’s speech it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. It 
was not better than the 
speeches of his opponents, in 


degree, but in kind. He made, 
with the fervency of convic- 
tion, a clear acknowledgment of 
danger. He swept away with 
a gesture all the silly quips and 
cranks which make up the most 
of Radical oratory. He faced the 
truth with courage and good 
faith, He was heard with 
respect, even by his bitterest 
opponents. And it may be 
said of his speech, what is 
justified only once or twice in 
a century, that it profoundly 
changed the whole situation. 
Whether it convinced his 
opponents or not, it made the 
present Home Rule Bill an 
impossibility. With his sole 
voice Sir Edward Carson has 
killed it. With perfect justice 
he poured scorn upon those 
who insist upon making sug- 
gestions about the future of 
Ulster. “They are always 
talking of concessions to 
Ulster,” said he. “Ulster is 
not asking for concessions. 
Ulster is asking to be left 
alone. When you talk of con- 
cessions, what you really mean 
is—We want to lay down what 
is the minimum of wrong we 
can do Ulster. Let me tell you 
that the result of two years’ 
delay, and the treatment we 
have received during these two 
years, have made your task and 
our task far more difficult. 
You have driven these men to 
enter into a Covenant for their 
mutual protection. No doubt 
you have laughed at their 
Covenant. Have a good laugh 
at it now.” With a close 
reasoning he pointed out that 
the men whom the Government 
had insulted could not sign a 
Covenant one day and break it 
the next; that the men who 
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had been branded as bluffers 
and cowards and braggarts 
could and would never go back. 
They were fighting only to 
stay in the Government to 
which they had been invited, 
and under which they had 
flourished ; they refused to go 
under a Government which 
they loathed and distrusted. 
“Men do not make sacrifices,” 
said Sir Edward, “or take up 
the attitude that these men 
in Ulster have taken up on a 
question of detail or paper 
safeguards.” 

And then in a passage of 
admirable strength and scorn 
he sketched the only possible 
method of treating Ulster. 
“ Believe me,” said he, “ what- 
ever way you settle the Irish 
question, there are only two 
ways to deal with Ulster, and 
it is for a statesman to say 
which is best and right. She 
is not a part of the community 
which can be bought; she will 
not allow herself to be sold. 
You must, therefore, either 
coerce her if you go on, or you 
must try in the long-run, by 
showing that good government 
can come under the Home Rule 
Bill, to win her over to the 
case of the rest of Ireland. 
You probably can coerce her, 
though I doubt it; but if you 
do, what will be the disastrous 
consequences, not only to Ulster 
but to this country and the 
Empire? Will my _ fellow- 
countryman, the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party, have gained 
anything? I will agree with 
him, I do not believe he wants 
to triumph any more than I do, 
but will he have gained any- 
thing if he takes over these 
people, and then applies for 
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what he used to call—at all 
events his party used to call— 
the enemies of the people to 
come in and coerce them into 
obedience? No, sir, one false 
step taken in relation to Ulster 
will, in my opinion, render for 
ever impossible a solution of 
the Irish question; and I say 
this to my National fellow- 
countrymen, and indeed also 
to the Government, you have 
never tried to win over Ulster. 
You have never tried to under- 
stand her position. You have 
never alleged, and can never 
allege, that this Bill gives her 
one atom of advantage; nay, 
you cannot deny it, it takes 
away many advantages that 
she has as a constituent part 
of the United Kingdom. You 
cannot deny that in the past 
she has produced the most 
loyal and law-abiding part of 
the citizens of Ireland. Yet, 
after all that, for these two 
years, every time we came 
before you your only answer 
to us—that of the majority of 
you at all events—was to in- 
sult us and to make little of 
us. I say to the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party that if you 
want Ulster go and take her 
or go and win her. You have 
never wanted her affeetions; 
you have wanted her taxes.” 
There, in a phrase, is the 
whole point. The Nationalists 
want her taxes, and truly if 
they want them they must go 
and take them. The argument 
of Sir Edward Carson is un- 
answered and unanswerable. 
His speech filled the Radical 
speakers with a panic fear. So 
long have they browbeat their 
opponents, relying upon the 
strength of a slavish coalition, 
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that they have lost the habit 
and the power of defence, Mr 
Birrell, for instance, made con- 
fession, shrouded in the white 
sheet of repentance. “I am 
painfully aware,” said he, “that 
Iam not qualified or the sort 
of man at all to occupy the 
position which I do.” These 
are true words, but are they 
not spoken a little late? Mr 
George placed himself in a yet 
more ridiculous position. The 
orator of Limehouse and Bed- 
ford, who has gained the posi- 
tion which he holds insecurely 
by flaunts and gibes, urged the 
Opposition to avoid “taunts.” 
He, also, has spoken too late. 
“ Taunts,” he said in a moment 
of inspiration, “have only one 
effect.” Well, he ought to 
know what that effect is, if 
any one knows it, and perhaps 
when he next speaks about the 
land he will suppress the in- 
clination to taunt others with 
the crimes which he ought to 
know they have never com- 
mitted. Meanwhile a sense of 
humour, in which he is sadly 
deficient, might have saved him 
from ridicule. For the rest, 
he supported his leader in his 
policy of silence. We are to 
learn nothing of Mr Asquith’s 
or Mr Redmond’s will for six 
weeks. ‘‘We do not think it 
desirable,” said Mr George, “in 
the interests of peace that we 
should put down amendments 
of the character we propose to 
suggest.” The character of the 
amendments must be bellicose, 
indeed, if they may only be 
suggested at the last moment. 

This memorable debate was 
brought to a close by Mr Bonar 
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Law in his speech of trans- 
parent candour and honour- 
able sincerity,—a speech which 
deepened the impression made 
by Sir Edward Carson’s that 
argument and conviction were 
wholly on the side of the 
Unionists. To keep their 
majority intact and themselves 
in office, the Radicals have 
been willing to risk the peace 
of Ireland and the destruction 
of the British Army, which, as 
Lord Roberts has pointed out, 
would assuredly follow civil 
war. At the last moment 
even their levity and cynicism 
recoil from the sinister enter- 
prise. This, then, will be the 
business of the session — to 
make Home Rule impossible. 
There are other questions to 
be discussed, other enterprises 
to be essayed. The return of 
Lord Murray from his long 
journey has made the revival 
of the Marconi affair inevitable. 
The land must be taken out of 
the hands of ignorant men and 
treated by those whose know- 
ledge of it has not been ob- 
tained from a mob of hired, 
incompetent inquirers. The 
Church of Wales must be de- 
fended against those who vote 
themselves £400 a-year, and be- 
lieve that a poor curate in the 
hills must be robbed of his 
miserable stipend. Ere the 
end much remains to be done. 
But it is the fate of Ireland 
above all which depends upon 
the conduct of this session, and 


we are confident that, relying 


upon the help of Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr Bonar Law, the 
loyalists of Ulster will not be 
betrayed. 
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